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HERE is _ probably 
G9) no more curious 
wen) chapter in the his- 
tory of flour milling 
: than that which: is 
contained in the records of the In- 
corporation of Bakers of Glasgow, 
which is one of the 14 ancient 
trade guilds of the famous port on 
the River Clyde. Although local 
millers have held office in several 
of these guilds, there has never 
been a distinct incorporation for 
the milling industry. The fact 
that milling, although one of the 
most ancient trades in the world, 
should not be represented among 
Glasgow’s guilds is, to a large ex- 
tent, explained by the story that is 
unfolded herein. 

It may help to impart a certain 
degree of personal interest to the 
story for many American readers 
if it is mentioned at this stage that 
the present deacon is Thomas 
Dunlop, Jr., who, like his father, 
Sir Thomas Dunlop, Bt. G.B.E., 
formerly lord provost of Glasgow, 
is engaged in the flour trade as an 
importer. Also that his immedi- 
ate predecessor in office was James 
S. Craig, of R. Hunter Craig & 
Co., Ltd., also a well-known mem- 
ber of the flour trade. Mr. Craig 
was one of the British guests at- 
tending the Anniversary Celebra- 
tion of The Northwestern Miller 
in 1923, and has many friends in 
America. For many years he has 
taken a prominent part in the pub- 
lic life of Glasgow. 


URING its existence of three 

and a half centuries the In- 
corporation of Bakers has had 
many milling and flour men among 
its leading office bearers. Lord Strathclyde, one of the 
most distinguished members of the milling industry in 
Scotland, is a former deacon of the incorporation, and 
sueceeded his father, the late John Ure, in that posi- 
tion. Two of Lord Strathclyde’s brothers were like- 
wise deacons, so that the milling family of Ure has 
taken a large share in the affairs of the incorporation. 
Among other men connected with the trade who have 
occupied the deacon’s chair are James Macfarlane, 
LL.D., head of Macfarlane, Lang & Co., bakers and 
biscuit manufacturers; John Bilsland, a leading baker ; 
William Primrose, of the Center Street Flour Mills; 
P. M. Hamilton, of Archibald Hamilton & Sons, flour 
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When Glasgow Bakers 
Were also Millers 


By “QILLIAM _ADAIR 


The present collector, the office through 
which the deacon must pass on his way to the chair, 
is Alfred Primrose, of the milling firm of William 
Primrose & Son, Glasgow. 


importers. 


HE master court of the incorporation, which func- 

tions in the same way as a committee of manage- 
ment, has among its present members James McD. 
Black, of Cochrane & Black, flour importers, and Wil- 
liam Clarke Reid, of McConnell & Reid, Ltd., flour 
importer. It will thus be seen that, although the in- 
corporation is now really divorced from the actual 
trade of baking and its associated industries, many 


Bunhouse, Partick, 
in 1827— 

a District Now 
Thickly 
Populated 


of its leading members are still 
drawn from those avocations. 

All the 14 incorporations have 
their roots deep in history. They 
are affiliated to one another 
through the Trades House, which 
appoints a deacon-convener, who 
is the official head of all the in- 
corporations, though each guild 
has its own deacon. 


HE origin of the bakers’ in- 

corporation is not definite so 
far as date is concerned, but there 
is extant an official extract of an 
act of council of the burgh of 
Glasgow of 1556, which grants cer- 
tain favors to “the Baxteris of 
Glasgow,” and tradition has it that 
the incorporation existed many 
years prior to that date. 

The Incorporation of Bakers 
stands out from the other trade 
guilds conspicuously for the reason 
that a gift was made to it by the 
regent, Moray, after his successful 
battle at Langside, Glasgow, which 
definitely established protestant- 
ism in Scotland. This gift was the 
ancient Quheite Mill of Partick, 
and was donated in recognition of 
the services of the bakers in pro- 
viding his troops with bread sup- 

- plies. The story of this gift is con- 
tained in the official history of the 
Incorporation of Bakers as fol- 
lows: “On the camping of his (the 
regent’s) troops at Langside, prior 
to the famous battle, the bakers of 
Glasgow, from motives no doubt 
weighty and, as events proved, 
judicious, made special exertions 
to supply his troops with bread. 
On his return to the city, after his 
victory, the gratitude of the good 
regent showed itself by a grant 

of the Archbishop’s Mill, on the Kelvin, which had 
then become the property of the crown, together with 
a piece of the adjoining ground.” The exact terms of 
this grant are not known, but it can be gathered from 
subsequent records that it was not made to the incor- 
poration as such, but to the individual members. This 
is an important point, because it explains the péculiar 
arrangement which followed for the use of the mill by 
its new owners. 

In all probability, says the official record of the 
incorporation, the original grant was made to 26 
bakers in Glasgow, in equal shares, each share being 
known as a “mill-day,” the holder of a share taking 
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his turn to become entitled to a 
day’s grinding at the mill. Such a 
division of ownership privileges cer- 
tainly existed soon after 1568. The 
baker, under this arrangement, 
bought in his own wheat supplies 
and, when his mill-day came round, 
ground the wheat for use in his 
bakery. 


An Antique Document 
ROM time to time the mill was 
repaired and altered. A docu- 

ment of the year 1665 shows that by 
that date there were really two 
mills instead of one. In 1828 the 
eastern portion was rebuilt, and 
when, in 1886, this part of the mill 
was burned, the foundation stone 
which had been laid in 1828 was re- 
covered. Among the contents which 
had been deposited with it was a 
plate bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: 


By the Favor of Almighty God, 
This compartment or Division of the 

Mills of Partick, 

belonging to 
The Incorporation of Bakers in 
Glasgow, Being now to be rebuilt on 
the site of the Ancient Quheite Mill of Partick, 
donated in the Year 1568 
By 

His Highness, James, Earl of Murray, Regent of 

Scotland To 


The Bakers in Glasgow 
In reward for their Zeal in the Cause of the Protestant 
Reformation And 


For their Spirited and Well-timed Assistance to Him 
and His Forces 
At the eventful and decisive Battle of Langside. 


This Foundation Stone was Laid by 
William Smith, Esq., late Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
And a member of this Incorporation, 
On the twenty-third day of May, 
Anno Domini, MDCCCXXVIII, 
In the Ninth Year of the Reign of our 
Most Gracious Sovereign, 
George the Fourth, 
In Presence of the Deacon, Collector, Master Court and 
Building Committee; and also in presence of 
a Number of members of the Incorporation. 
Which undertaking 
May the Supreme God 
Bless and Prosper. 





Thomas Dunlop, Jr., Deacon of the Incorporation of 
Bakers of oaeger for the Current Year, Wearing 


Chain of O 
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The University of Glasgow at Gilmorehill, Overlooking Kelvingrove Park. 


University Was Bought from the Bakers’ Guild 


Certain of these documents were redeposited in the 
foundation stone of the new mill which was erected 
by John Ure, a former deacon of the incorporation, 
to whom the incorporation had feued the site of the 
old mills with a portion of the adjoining ground. The 
mills to this day are known as the Regent Mills. They 
have now passed into the ownership of the Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, the largest flour mill- 
ing firm in Scotland. 


The Regent Mills 


HE illustration of the Regent Mills, on page 352 

of this issue of The Northwestern Miller, shows 
the buildings with a portion of Glasgow’s dockland as 
the background. The whole of this area, even within 
the memory of some of the present inhabitants of 
Glasgow, was once a picturesque rural retreat, glori- 
fied in song and story. 

Immediately to the north of the mills is Kelvin- 
grove Park, the name of which suggests the sylvan 
landscape of which the River Kelvin was once the 
center., 

To quote again from the official history of the in- 
corporation: “A worthy neighborhood of mills it was! 
Farther up the stream we had the Town’s Mills— 
Archie Lyon’s—with their Snuff and Risp Mills, after- 
ward belonging to the incorporation as the Clayslap 
Mill, and finally demolished to give our huge city some 
breathing space; the Bishop’s Mill, just below, still 
insisting, amid the noise and din of engine making, 
on its old vocation; the Slit Mill, still farther down, 
gone, that its site might be more advantageously util- 
ized as a shipbuilding yard; and on the opposite bank 
of the Kelvin the Scotstoun Mills still flourishing. It 
is no wonder our worthy forefathers in the incorpora- 
tion thought much of the good regent, and that his 
name should very appropriately designate the mills 
which now mark the historic site.” 


Glasgow University 


N AN illustration on this page is shown Glasgow 

University, as seen over the expanse of Kelvingrove 
Park. On account of its fairly central situation, this 
park has been used as the site of several international 
and national exhibitions. 

It is appropriate to introduce the university into 
this story of the combined milling and baking enter- 
prises in olden times of “the Baxteris. of Glasgow” 
because, when the university authorities decided to give 
up their old site in the High Street of old Glasgow 
and move farther west in harmony with the newer 
development of the city, it was from the Incorpora- 
tion of Bakers, as the owners of a good portion of 
the Kelvingrove lands, that they had to purchase 
the site of the present buildings. The transaction 
took place in 1865, and the amount involved was 
£17,389. 





The site for the 
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gave the Incorporation of Bakers 
the unique position of being the 
only one of the 14 trade guilds of 
the city which carried on business 
as an incorporation. This character 
it maintained until Aug. 16, 1884, 
when it ceased to be a trading in- 
corporation, after nearly three and 
a half centuries of existence. 

It is recorded that the mill- 
ing business of the incorporation 
was, in its earlier days, of consid- 
erable advantage, not only to the 
members of the incorporation, but 
to the community at large; and 
within 50 years of the winding up 
of the business it was a very cou- 
siderable source of income. 


An Ancient Right 

A PHASE in the history of these 

trade guilds of Glasgow which 
makes strange reading today, when 
almost half of Scotland’s bread su)- 
ply is baked from imported flour, is 
that the bakers’ incorporation ex- 
ercised the right uninterruptediy 
for 40 years of enforcing its claim 
to the exclusive privilege, not only of manufacturin¢, 
but of selling bread within the city of Glasgow, with 
the corresponding right to prevent all encroachments 
of whatever nature on this exclusive privilege. “In 
connection with this right,” says the official record of 
the guild, “they also exercised a general supervision 
over the individual members of the incorporation in 
their trade, laying down and enforcing regulations 
with all the rigor and with more than the authority of 
a trade union.” 

These exclusive privileges, however, were abolished 
in 1846, and the incorporations today are wholly co:i- 
cerned with the dispensation of pensions and other 
forms of relief to the relatives and dependents of 
former members. 


6 pon original capital fund from which these benefa 

tions are dispensed may be said to be the gift of 
the old mill by the Regent, Moray, but from the 
accounts for last year, which I was shown by R. Ra 
ston Ness, joint clerk to the incorporation, to whom 
I am indebted for much of the information containe:| 
in this sketch of the history and personalities of tl: 
guild, I find that the capital fund today actuall: 
exceeds £100,000. 





James 8S. Craig, of R. Hunter Craig’ & Co., «+ Who 
corporation ers of 


ee ee of Bak 


lasgow During 1924 





Partick, and for a time at Clayslaps, 
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SELFISH COUNSEL TO THE FARMER 
[* is impossible, to follow even so wise a man as 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine in his counsel to 
farmers to avoid world competition in wheat prices 
by restricting their seeding to domestic needs. In its 
strictly local application to the wheat grower there 
may be some small merit in the advice, although even 
this is doubtful. But what, meantime, would be the 
effect on our general prosperity under a policy of lim- 
iting food production to what we ourselves can eat? 
There is not a wide difference between urging the 
mer to halt the productivity of his acres and en- 


rs 


fa 
couraging the coal miner in his demand for a four- 
hour day and a five-day week. The one has for its 


purpose increasing the price of bread to profit the 
producer; the other, raising the price of coal to inflate 
the miner’s wages. The false principle of limiting 
pi duction is equally present in each case. Both have 
fc. their purpose making goods scarce and dear, rather 
thin abundant and cheap. Differences are in detail. 

And what would be gained by wheat growers? 
Tuis year, production and domestic demand are in 
balance to the verge of safety. Mathematically our 
price is independent of world value. Yet we are not 
a tually independent, and the present price of wheat 
is not sufficiently above the world price to balance 
even a small part of the loss entailed in failure to 
export our normal contribution to the world’s needs. 
‘lheoretically, we could reduce our wheat production to 
an import basis and thereby enrich the grower. Actu- 
ally, we cannot do so. 

Beyond this is the larger question, not at all aca- 
demic, of the right of men or of government willfully 
to reduce the supply of bread. Difficulties of distribu- 
tion may continue to make it impossible to satisfy all 
of the hunger in the world, but these difficulties should 
not be added to by denial of the blessings of soil, sun 
and rain through producing less bread than Nature 
invites. Civilization is at all times but a few weeks 
removed from hunger. Is any cause sufficient to jus- 
tify narrowing this margin? 

The conscience of this country is clear in having 
shared its bounties with all the world through war’s 
turmoil and these subsequent years of war embittered 
peace. It would not hereafter be so clear if we were 
now to declare “Henceforth I will feed my own.” 
Every fallow acre would tell of hunger; every penny 
added to the loaf, of greed. This country’s duty is 
rather in the words of King Lemuel, in the lesson that 
his mother taught him, “She looketh well to the ways 
of the household, and eateth not the bread of idleness.” 





FACTORS OF PRICE MAKING 

] N considering plans for establishing a uniform sys- 

tem of accounting and cost finding for millers, the 
new Controllers’ Counsel may well give much attention 
to those factors of price making which are adminis- 
trative rather than strictly within the province of 
accounting. In-this present era of reckless competi- 
tion among millers, not nearly so much of the difficulty 
is due to faulty arithmetic as to unsound application 
of tigures which may be in themselves entirely correct. 

Outstanding among these is the general tendency 
to disregard the subnormal return from lower grades 
of flour and to reckon patent costs on some established 
arbitrary rather than with proper regard for the cur- 
rent instability in clear prices. In instances short 
patent prices are quoted twenty to thirty cents above 
the straight basis, although, with first clears selling 
at a discount of a dollar to a dollar and a quarter a 
barrel, the actual patent cost may be not less than 
fifty cents per barrel over one hundred per cent basis. 

Hardly less important in its effect on returns to 
the miller is the increasing disposition to effect flour 
sales by making heavy discounts on accompanying ship- 
ments of feed. In some trade fields, bran and heavy 
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feeds are being quoted in assorted carloads with flour 
at prices well under those readily obtainable for the 
same feed in hundred- to thousand-ton lots. Discount- 
ed offal prices are simply used to give a bonus to the 
customer. 

“In the larger baking trade, sack allowances are 
being resorted to as an instrument for cutting prices. 
While the standard differential provides for an allow- 
ance of twenty cents per barrel where flour is sold basis 
cottons and shipped in buyer’s sacks, actual practice 
is largely discarding this item from the schedule, and 
allowances of thirty to thirty-five cents are being cur- 
rently made. The effect is, of course, merely to cut 
the price. 

It is a question if the insidious and creeping char- 
acter of these infractions of sound method does not 
render them more damaging to milling than outright 
and open cutting of prices below the level of cost. A 
quotation so cheap that it does not return conversion 
cost is a recognizable thing. The miller who makes it 
knows what he is doing, and the competitor who meets 
it in contest can face his opposition in the open. It 
has, at least, the virtue of frankness. 

In striving to adjust themselves to a gross con- 
version return of twenty to thirty cents per barrel less 
than last year, many milling concerns are seeking to 
economize in their production costs. This is, in itself, 
wholesome. But many of these same millers may well 
consider the virtue of economy through checking sales 
waste. The three cents per barrel saved by stopping 
a leak in sales methods rings just as truly in the till 
as the three cents saved in operating or administration 
account. 

False application of correct figures, tricks of un- 
dermining prices, discounts, allowances and the whole 
multitude of bad sales practices are the worm borers 
always ready to attack. Unless stayed by vigorous 
measures, they are certain finally to reach the heart of 
the business tree, which is its balance sheet. 





CHICAGO AS AN EXEMPLAR 
W. BARRON, editor of the Wall Street Journal, 
* in a recent signed editorial, commends the action 
of the Chicago Board of Trade in establishing a busi- 
ness conduct committee and cites its good example to 
the New York Stock Exchange. In part, he says: 


The Chicago Board of Trade is not only to have 
a committee responsible for good conduct, but 
authority is to be had for limiting price swings in 
the day’s speculation so that there may be a 
market open and free for all. 

The governing powers are to have authority 
to regulate trading within limits, or prohibit trad- 
ing at prices above or below maximums and mini- 
mums set for the day or the hour. 

Legitimate speculation can thus be promoted, 
and scandalous bull or bear operations, cornering 
and hammering, be detected or arrested. 

The New York Stock Exchange, when reopen- 
ing after the beginning of the World War, showed 
the true way to regulate harmful speculation. It 
established minimum prices below which stocks 
could not be sold. 

It would have been better if, at that time, a 
rule had been established to make maximum as 
well as minimum prices for the day’s trading, and 
adjustable at any time by an independent govern- 
ing board with power of inquiry as to the sources 
of the buying and the selling. 

It is far better that regulation preventing bad 
practices should be had from within exchanges and 
boards of trade than by government regulation. 

It might be opportune for the New York Stock 
Exchange to note the example set by Chicago 
based upon its own precedent, and now establish 
rules for good conduct that later may regulate 
speculation and daily price swings as well as bear 
operations and bull corners. 

It should not wait to be forced by public sen- 
timent or government pressure. 

‘The New York Stock Exchange has not reached 
the state of perfection in its organization, and it 
can yet learn from other exchanges both at home 
and abroad. 

Here surely is in instance where the reward of 
virtue is not within itself alone. That the Chicago 
Board of Trade, long exemplar of the wild, free spirit 
of the West, should be cited as a new model of pro- 
priety to the Palladium of financial and commercial 
stability is indeed high praise. Nor is its value less- 
ened by the fact that it comes from Wall Street’s 
Pythian oracle, whose tripod is deep bedded in the 
conservatism of what we of the hinterland know as the 


effete East. 
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It is true that Mr. Barron errs in attributing the 
action of the Chicago Board of Trade to pressure 
exerted by the government. That, perhaps, contrib- 
uted to the result, but the act itself was free, and 
primarily the result of the far vision and wise counsel 
of the organization’s own leaders. That, however, is a 
detail. The thing is done, and if it serves as a good 
example to the New York Stock Exchange, it will have 
been doubly done. 

It is not unlikely that time will measure the out- 
standing service of the present administration at 
Washington to be its giving opportunity to business 
to right itself in the public interest. So long as in- 
dustry was pursued by reformers by law it had little 
opportunity to accomplish reform by common sense. 
Every industrial group is concerned with its relation 
to the public welfare, and knows best how to interpret 
that relation to the common good. Business men are 
proving that, given opportunity, their service is greater 
than anything promised by the self-elected saviors 
of the people. 





MEASURES OF VALUE 
N 1919, the value of products of the baking industry 

—exclusive of cracker and biscuit plants—was com- 
puted by the Census Bureau to be $2.39 per dollar of 
invested capital. The average of all manufacturing 
industries for the same year was $1.40 per dollar of 
capital investment. Increased use of machinery and 
plant efficiency have doubtless much increased the out- 
put of bakers relative to capital employed. 

In 1924, total sales of the three baking companies 
presumably to be merged into the General Baking Cor- 
poration were less than $172,000,000. On the basis of 
most recent market quotations for the preferred and 
common stocks of these companies, their capital value 
is approximately $362,000,000, and it is reported that 
they are to be taken into the merger at something like 
$400,000,000. Taking 1924 figures of sales, it is appar- 
ent that the merged units will have one dollar of cap- 
ital value, at stock market prices, for each 47 cents of 
product—as compared with $2.39 for the baking in- 
dustry as a whole. 

In 1923, the Bureau of Census reckoned the surplus 
value of products in the baking industry—exclusive of 
crackers and biscuits—to be 21.1 cents on each dollar. 
By “surplus value of product” is meant the differ- 
ence between material costs and listed expenses, and 
the sales price of the product. From it must be taken 
fixed charges, depreciation and similar items before 
determination of net profit. Applying this average to 
the sales volume of the great merger for 1924 sug- 
gests a gross earning, from which must be deducted 
all fixed charges and depreciation, of slightly less than 
ten per cent on the stock market measure of its capital 
worth, 


“THE STORY OF BREAD” 

* HE Story of Bread” is the title of a seventy-page 

booklet just issued and being distributed by the 
Continental Baking Corporation. The text is a simple 
narrative of the story of wheat growing and of its 
conversion into flour and baking into bread. Em- 
phasis is placed upon modern scientific developments 
and the great progress made in methods of baking and 
bread distribution. 

Additional interest is given to the text by more than 
thirty full-page illustrations depicting the growth and 
harvesting of wheat, its handling and transportation to 
market and, finally, the processes of conversion into 
flour and bread. These are supplemented by repro- 
ductions from photographs of many of the bakeries 
controlled by the Continental company. A number of 
well-arranged statistical tables covering wheat growing 
and the milling and baking industries complete the 
volume, which is printed, pictured and bound with dis- 
criminating good taste. 

The officers of the Continental company are de- 
serving of much credit for the service rendered to 
baking as a whole in the publication and distribution 
of this worth while contribution to the current litera- 
ture of the industry. While frankly issued as an ad- 
vertisement, it has a wider value in that every reader 
of “The Story of Bread” will derive from it a better 
understanding, not only of the food value of the mod- 
ern loaf but of the great service performed in his in- 
terest by the miracle of modern baking. 











The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Oct. 25 Oct. 27 
Oct. 24 Oct. 17 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ...325,545 362,752 252,289 284,660 
St. Paul ....... 11,680 14,255 9,163 18,765 
1 
7 


NORTHWEST— 


Duluth-Superior 21,810 29,290 21,420 24,270 
Outside mills*..198,753 258,220 277,859 211,767 








Totals . 557,788 664,517 560,731 539,462 


SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...123,968 119,826 129,821 113,775 


Wichita ....... 30,119 29,162 57,469 39,085 
Salina ......... 23,988 29,537 24,563 20,180 
St. Joseph . 39,054 40,961 44,642 35,795 
Omaha ....... 19,571 21,013 24,399 20,715 


Outside millst..185,265 198,117 313,684 234,715 











Totals ....421,965 438,616 594,578 464,265 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 36,300 41,300 32,200 49,000 
Outsidet 48,700 42,300 51,100 49,400 
TORORO cvccsces 36,400 42,900 45,300 40,200 
Outsidef .... 24,838 52,208 67,414 36,600 
Indianapolis .. ..... 9,113 14,461 10,740 
Southeast ..... 115,170 112,482 136,022 137,937 
Totals ....261,408 300,303 346,497 323,877 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 28,532 27,567 34,472 54,095 
Seattle ........ 28,117 34,489 34,878 43,635 
Tacoma ....... 33,556 33,524 21,890 54,915 
Totals . 90,205 95,580 91,240 152,645 
Buffalo . 223,670 215,149 195,775 126,910 
CRICRBO ..-e00% 38,000 38,000 31,000 32,000 
Milwaukee .... 9,200 9,400 6,000 4,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Oct. 25 Oct. 27 
Oct. 24 Oct. 17 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ...... 62 69 45 50 
BE, BOE cevcvvees 53 65 42 78 
Duluth-Superior .. 59 79 58 66 
Outside mills* ... 64 71 69 63 
Average ..... 62 70 55 64 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 81 7 87 75 
i eee 46 44 87 60 
CE GHS 66050506 53 65 53 44 
St. Joseph ....... 82 86 94 76 
GORRRS cocccccess 71 77 89 85 
Outside millst ... 49 53 85 71 
Average ..... 59 62 83 68 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
GR, Te ccvccscs 57 64 50 97 
Outeides .c.ccece 56 49 59 64 
MONOD. 6400 00008% 75 89 94 84 
Outsidef ....... 54 62 65 50 
Indianapolis ..... on 46 72 54 
Southeast ........ 69 68 83 70 
Average ..... 63 64 71 70 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ......00. 46 44 55 87 
MORAEIO ccccccsons 53 65 66 83 
BROOMS cccccccess 59 58 38 96 
Average ..... 53 56 53 89 
Buffalo ....c.cs0- 94 90 88 7 
| eee 95 95 77 80 
Milwaukee ....... 77 79 50 34 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior, 

tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 
named, 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





CANADIAN EXPORT PRICES HIGHER 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 27.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The demand for spring wheat 
flour for export is improving. Sterling 
quotations are 2s 3d higher since Oct. 24. 
Export patents are now 41s 3d, c.i.f., 
United Kingdom, October-November 
shipment. Domestic flour and millfeed 
prices are unchanged, and business is 
good. 

A. H. Baey. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Flour Demand.—Last week’s decline in wheat proved no stimulus to the 
languishing trade in flour. Buying was done only in a small way by scat- 
tered purchasers who had no great accumulation of stocks, and who had been 
waiting for just such an advantage as the dip in wheat. 
Most of the trade, however, did not appear to believe 
that bottom prices had been reached, and would not do 
business even at concessions, which mills were less in- 
clined to make than has been the case in recent weeks. 
On the upturn in wheat at the beginning of this week 
there was a more animated inquiry, and fair sales were 
reported, particularly in the Northwest. 

There is general complaint among millers of diffi- 
culty in obtaining shipping directions. The consequence is that there has been 
still further curtailment of production in most manufacturing centers. This 
has had the advantage of relieving the pressure of clears and low grades. 
With the exception of first clears, these products of late have been increasing- 
ly difficult to move. Lack of an export outlet depresses values, and reports 
have been heard of some distress low grades. 

Export Trade.—There is some improvement in the export situation, but 
prices still preclude an appreciable amount of business. Some sales of export 
patents are understood to have been made, chiefly from Buffalo and St. Louis. 

Wheat.—Under conflicting influences, wheat has displayed an undertone 
of weakness, but weather conditions in Canada early this week had the effect 
of a bullish reaction. Parts of the Canadian West are said to have large quan- 
tities of wheat still in shock, wet or frozen under a covering of snow. Cash 
wheat premiums generally remain strong in spite of slackening mill demand. 
At Minneapolis, however, there was a slight decline last week, notwithstand- 
ing the continued light receipts. The Minneapolis December option scored a 
net loss of about 344c from Saturday to Saturday, but more than regained 
this ground in the first two days of this week. 

Flour Prices——Price trend is irregular, the Northwest indicating a slight 
advance over a week ago, and most other producing centers a slight decline. 
Eastern markets are a little higher on spring wheat flours and lower or un- 
changed on hard winters. Soft winter wheat flours are unchanged to frac- 
tionally higher. 

Production.—Mill operation continues to decline in volume, the result 
principally of small new business and inadequate shipping instructions. North- 
western activity last week was eight points lower than in the previous week, 
southwestern three, central and southern states one and Pacific Coast three, 
while Buffalo showed a gain of four. 

Millfeed—The millfeed market has undergone a rapid change for the bet- 
ter, and is now strong and active in all sections except the central and south- 
eastern states. Curtailed production and cold weather are the leading factors 
in this development. Prices average $1@1.50 ton over those of a week ago. 











European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Oct. 27.—(Special Cable)—The market is firm, with mod- 
erate trade. Buyers resist the advance, home mills being the dominating fac- 
tor. Mills offer Canadian top patents at 42@48s ($7.11@7.28 bbl), Novem- 
ber, exports 40s ($6.78 bbl), Manitoba exports milled in bond 40s ($6.78 bbl), 
Australians 37s 6d ($6.35 bbl), December-January, American low grade 26s 
($4.40 bbl), and Argentine 23s 6d ($3.98 bbl). There are no offers of Kan- 
sas or Minnesota flours. Home milled straight run is equal to 37s 6d ($6.35 
bbl), c.i.f. 

Hamburg.—Buying is only for immediate wants, owing to uncertain grain 
markets and lack of money. There is a fair demand from Czechoslovakia. 
Canadian exports are offered at $7.70@7.90 per 100 kilos ($6.86@7.04 bbl), 
November, and English Manitobas at 382s 6d@33s 6d ($7.01@7.22 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Business in American flour is at a complete standstill, 
owing to the high price. Some sales of Canadian exports were effected at $7.70 
per 100 kilos ($6.86 bbl). Mills offer Kansas patents at $9 per 100 kilos ($8.02 
bbl), straights $8.40 ($7.48 bbl), Canadian exports $7.70 ($6.86 bbl), Minne- 
sota patents $8.20 ($7.30 bbl), straights $7.80 ($6.95 bbl), and home milled, 
delivered, $7.40@7.60 ($6.59@6.77 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—The market is quiet. Canadian exports are offered at $8.75 


per 100 kilos ($7.80 bbl). 
L. F, Brorxman. 





Argentine Crop Prospects 
Buenos Ames, Arcentina, Oct. 27.— (Special Cable)—In the southern 
part of the province of Santa Fé the crop prospects are bright, weather con- 


ditions being normal. 
Wurrep J. Lams. 
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RAIN EUTURES MAARKETS 
oe ee NS ed ey 7 2 jee 

Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapo!i. 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. May 
Bh cccce 144% 142% 143% 1425 
PTT 141% 139% 141% 1 
BR vcces 142% 140% 141% 1 
MHiacices 142% 140% 141% 1 
BWsccsce 146% 143% 144% 1 4 
Bisosees 149% 146% 147% 1 b 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. h 
eer 146% 142% 151% 1 - 
re 143 140% 147% 1 4 
SB. ccc 144% 140% 148% 1 4 
BOscases 145% 141 148% 1 A 
SDs és tae 148% 143% 152% 1 ‘ 
Slaveacex 151 146% 156 1 6 
Winnipeg Duluth dur im 
Oct, Oct. Dec. Oct. I 
Bha0 view 127% 122% 121% 1 4 
> Pe 127% 121% 120% 1 ” 
BBs cxcee 127% 122% 121% 1 6 
See 128% 123% 122% 1 A 
BBrccecs 131% 126% 124% 1 m 
ee 135% 129% 128% 1 
CORN 
Chicago Kunsas Ci 
Oct, Dec. May Dec. a 
Bice ctae 714% 18% 72 
eee 74% 18% 11% 
BBs andes 74% 79 71% 
rr 73% 78% 71% 
BB icccve 72% 77% 10% 
Beccacee 74 78% ase 
OATS 
Chicago Minneup: 
Oct Dec May Dec 
Bbsccsce 39% 43% 35% 
Becvserve 39% 43% 35% 
) Pere 38% 43% 35% 
Bescceve 38% 43% 34% 
Bitivaes 39 43% 35% 
> errr 39% 43% 35% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapo 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. M 
Bhcccace 80% 85% 77% 
BOicscce 719% 84% 76% 
SB..ccvee 19% 85% 76% 
Dieveves 80% 86 17% 
BG cccce 81% 87% 78% 
eee 83% 88% 719% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Oct. Oct. Dec. Oct. I 
Mieecese 252% 256 255 2 
Bveccas 252% 256 255% 2 
ere 253 256% * 255% 2 
err 253 256% 257% 2 
BWeccece 253% 257% 257% 2 
Bi eceues 253 256% 256% 2 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futu 
per 100 lbs: 


Oct. Dec 
Ook. BA cenesivcesesess 10s 7%d 10s 2 
WOE BO soos cecviesdscs 10s 6%d 10s 1 
EE, BS 6000s casinwsnses 10s 7%d 10s 1 
Cn, ME ves tedeaen taxes 10s 8%d 10s 2 
GR: BE b cenesesetecees lis %d 10s 5 
Oot, BF ccccccccccccces lis id 10s 56 





Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns 
stocks of wheat held on Oct, 24, in 
United States, Canada and the United Kir 
dom, and the supply on passage for Euro; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held 
the United States and Canada, with co 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 

Week from Tot 
ending pre- Oct. : 

Wheat— Oct. 24 vious week 1% 
United States*.. 650,850 —2,219 93,4 
United Statest.. 2,277 +295 3,6 
GORBER. sesceoess 74,963 +2,377 43,4 
WetRs wc ccses 128,090 140,5 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


DOOGhs oss eccccce $39,100 +1,100 75,1 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

WOCRED coc cccccce 167,190 +1,553 215,67 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

Petals cccccccces 2,816 —1,188 9,56 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

Wetals 0c ccccces 76,266 +359 83,5: 

*East of Rocky Mountains. +West « 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 27. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $7.85@ 8.50 
Spring standard patent --- 7.55@ 8.30 
Spring first clear ......... 6.55@ 7.35 
Hard winter short patent 7.85@ 8.45 
Hard winter straight ......... 7.40@ 7.85 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.05@ 6.70 
Soft winter short patent ..... 7.75@ 8.30 
Soft winter straight .......... 7.20@ 7.70 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.55@ 7.10 
Rye flour, white .....cccccces 4.25@ 4.60 
Rye flour, dark ...........555 3.75@ 4.00 
Family patent 
Seattle ......... $8.00@8.40 (49's, 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashv 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. A! 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$8.60@ 9.00 coe Qecee $7.85@ 8.35 $9.40@ 9.50 $8.60@ 9.0 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.20@ 9.50 $9.60@ 9.85 $8.60@ 8.90  $9.00@ 9.5 
8.35@ 8.60 ooesQese’ 7.60@ 7.85 9.20@ 9.25 8.15@ 8.60 8.25@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.40 8.25@ 8.60 a eS 
6.90@ 7.15 coos ove 6.60@ 7.00 oo oe @ 7.35 7.50@ 7.75 ccce@ css 7.50@ 8.20 7.65@ 8.20 --@.. son «. 
--@.. 7.80@ 8.55 7.70@ 8.10 8.80@ 9.10 8.40@ 9.00 8.65@ 8.90 8.75@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.60 8.70@ 9.00 8.50@ 9. 
--@.. 7.00@ 7.80 7.10@ 7.60 8.50@ 8.60 8.00@ 8.55 8.15@ 8.40 8.256@ 8.75 ree Pere 8.30@ 8.70 coos @ .-- 
--@.. 6.25@ 6.60 6.40@ 6.70 oo oe Moace oe ° cooeQeese cece @ cece coos Qocce cots aves esee@.. 
cceeQ@eees --@. 8.00@ 8.35 --@ 8.75 coe @Doece 7.50@ 8.25 Terk eee 8.25@ 9.25 8.65@ 8.90 9.50@ 9.7 
ere Pere --@.. 7.35@ 7.60 --@ 8.25 7.15@ 7.65 *6.75@ 7.00 *%6.75@ 7.50 7.40@ 8.20 8.20@ 8.65 8.25@ 8. 
cone aces --@. 6.50@ 7.00 --@... occ Docee cove Doves rer Frit 7.00@ 7.60 coe Q@ucee 7.50@ 7.7 
4.75@ 4.85 co @avece cece Doves -@ 5.45 5.00@ 5.40 5.15@ 5.40 5.30@ 5.50 5.35@ 5.60 --@. --@ 
3.90@ 4.00 0 @..0- Tern Pete sire’ cece Qeoee 4.50@ 4.75 eeee a8 4.45@ 4.50 coco Peces -@. 
8 Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 


Straight Cut-off 
$6.55@6.90 (49's) $6.60@7.00 (49's) a ee 
2 prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


$8.20@8.45 
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ILLINOIS BAKER DOES 
NOT FEAR MERGER 


Missouri Master Bakers, at Annual Conven- 
tion, Urged Not to Be Dismayed by 
Mergers—Good Attendance 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Recent gigantic 
bakery mergers and their effect upon the 
baking industry formed a strong under- 
current of discussion at the annual con- 
vention of the Missouri Master Bakers’ 
\ssociation, held Oct. 12-14 at St. Jo- 
seph. Hardly a speaker on the program 
failed to mention it, although in no in- 
stance was it scheduled as a subject. 

The one dealing most interestingly 
vith the mergers was George E. Wuller, 
belleville, Ill, president of the Southern 
illinois Master Bakers’ Association. Mr. 
Wuller has had the competition of five 
iarge companies in his territory, and 
ias learned not to fear them. 

“Baking is naturally a local industry,” 
Mr. Wuller said. “We produce a most 
nerishable product, having the shortest 
iarket period, and any attempt to go be- 

md a certain natural point of distri- 

ution brings difficulties in operation and 
iss of profits. 

“The whole purpose of business is to 

turn profit on the capital invested. No 

e who knows the baking business can 

rure that profits on an excess capitali- 

tion can be obtained. There are not, 
| the baking business, any natural sav- 
gs that can be secured by joint and 
ntral administration which will provide 
vidends for a capital structure that is 

o optimistic. About all the savings 

rough efficiency in operation have been 

uund in the past few years of experi- 
entation and study. Close buying 
rough tremendous volume has reached 

e minimum or zero point. It is very 

ubtful if the millers will go further in 

eir research for classifications (as the 
ientists do in hunting the vitamin) and 
vent, besides the A, B and C classes, 
class D flour. If such were within rea- 
nable expectation, the future of the 

‘ge merger would look brighter. Pos- 

bly the opposite will be the case, and 
(he millers will seek strength through a 
counter unifying of their forces. 

“There is no doubt at all that a paper 
program of better distribution, or lower 
cost distribution, .can be built, but wheth- 
er such a program can be carried out is 
open to every reasonable doubt. 

“There has been such a sustained pro- 
test against these mergers that it is at- 
tracting attention, and, if we who are 
independent operators will undertake to 
keep this protest alive, then they will 
le forced to meet competition fairly and 
prove their theory that the baking busi- 
ness can yield dividends to heavy capi- 
(alization under central control and ad- 
ministration.” 








Anout 200 aTTEND 


The convention was informally opened 
on the evening of Oct. 12, when a sup- 
per and smoker was given to the visitors 
by St. Joseph bakers. The first business 
meeting was held the following morning. 
fotal registration was about 200, of 
whom approximately 125 were bakers. 

Following an address of welcome by 
Henry E. Grosser, mayor of St. Joseph, 
Joseph Machatschek, president of the as- 
sociation, reviewed the accomplishments 
of the organization since last January, 
when it was first formed at a meeting 
in Sedalia. It has made steady progress 
throughout the state, he said, and he 





WILL AID EXPORTERS 

C. F. G. Raikes, the European 
manager of The Northwestern 
Miller, who sailed from England 
on the Alaunia on Oct. 17, ar- 
rived in Montreal on Oct. 26. He 
intends to visit the principal mill- 
ing centers of the United States 
and Canada, and any firms wish- 
ing to communicate with him re- 
garding conditions in Europe or ° 
regarding connections on the Con- 
tinent should write to him care of 
The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Raikes will remain in 
America until the middle of Janu- 
ary. 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


recommended that, as soon as the asso- 
ciation was representative enough, it 
should join the Associate Bakers of 
America, thus “making an endless chain 
of co-ordinating machinery that can be 
set in operation to assist the small baker 
to help himself.” 

Mr. Machatschek’s address was fol- 
lowed by the reports of other officers. 
Harry E. Reid, St. Louis, secretary, told 
of the work done by him and some other 
members in organizing groups of bakers 
in eight districts of the state. Each of 
these groups are now holding weekly 
meetings at which they discuss their 
problems and become acquainted. 

The afternoon of the first day was 
taken up with addresses by E. A. Tuch- 
schmidt, who spoke on “The Age of 
Progress”; C. M. Yager, editor of the 
Modern Miller, Chicago, who spoke on 
“The Relation of Grain Exchanges to the 
Baker”; Elmer McGee, of the Zimmer- 
man Baking Co., Mexico, Mo., with a talk 
on “Opportunity Through Faith”; and 
Armin Schwartz, a retail baker of St. 
Louis, who presented a plea for quality 
goods and the sensible marketing of 
them, 


MORE BAKERS’ SWEET GOODS SHOULD BE SOLD 


Mr. Schwartz quoted some statistics 
to show that, while bakers have done 
much to overcome housewives’ criticism 
of bread, they are missing substantial 
sales and profits in the sweet goods field 
because they are not producing what is 
wanted and expected in the home. 

“Bakers found that when they lived up 
to the housewife’s standard of bread qual- 
ity she was willing to give them the busi- 
ness,” he said. “She will do the same 
with sweet goods. She does not slave in 
a hot kitchen because she likes to; she 
does it because the baker has not re- 
lieved her of the necessity of doing it. 
When he does, he will get the business. 
Where he has already done so, the results 
are very evident.” 

Mr. Schwartz advised bakers to con- 
fer with their customers, and to teach 
their sales forces to offer suggestions and 
to find out the likes and dislikes of people 
entering the store.. It was in this way, he 
contended, that the “big” bakers could be 
beaten. 

A banquet and dance were given in the 
Crystal Room of the Hotel Robidoux on 
the evening of Oct. 13, and the following 
morning the convention program was 
concluded with speeches by S. A. Baker, 
governor of Missouri, C. J. Patterson, 
Kansas City, president of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, Michael 
Hoffmann, St. Louis, president of the 
Associate Bakers of America, and G. L. 
Jordan, Topeka, Kansas, president of 
the Kansas Bakers’ Association. 

The question box was also opened at 
the final session, and produced a number 
of interesting problems, which were an- 
swered by L. L. Rogers, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., and C. J. Patterson, president 
of the C. J. Patterson Corporation, Kan- 
sas City. 


OFFICERS AND BOARD ELECTED 


At the election of officers, Elmer 
Zimmerman, of the Zimmerman Baking 
Co., Hannibal, was chosen president. 
Louis Klein, Moberly, was re-elected first 
vice president, and L. F. Streng, Colum- 
bia, was made second vice president. 
Wayne G. Martin, manager of the St. 
Louis office of The Northwestern Miller, 
was elected secretary of the association, 
replacing Harry E. Reid, who has retired 
from his flour brokerage business in St. 
Louis to devote his attention to real 
estate. 

The following executive board was se- 
lected: Joseph Machatschek, St. Louis; 
Elmer Zimmerman, Hannibal; L. F. 
Streng, Columbia; Frank Staedtler, St. 
Joseph; Max J. Wielpuetz, Cape Girar- 
deau; Louis Klein, Moberly; William 
Markwardt, Joplin; J. W. Almquist, Se- 
dalia; John Sommerer, Jefferson City. 

The next meeting will be held during 
the fall of 1926 at Moberly. The exact 
time of the convention will be decided 
upon by the executive board of the asso- 
ciation. 





NEW SUGAR REFINERY OPENED 

Great Fats, Mont.—Montana opened 
her second sugar factory on Oct. 21, when 
the plant at Chinook erected by the Utah- 


_Idaho Sugar Co. at a cost said to_have 


been approximately $1,000,000 was put in 
operation. The occasion was made a 
state event, business interests from all the 
leading centers being represented. The 
plant has a capacity of 1,200 tons beets 
daily, from which it manufactures about 
3,000 bags refined sugar. The opening 
program was featured by an address by 
Montana’s governor. 





MEETING OF FEDERATION 
FIXED FOR NOV. 19-20 


Cutcaco, Irt.—A meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Millers’ National 
Federation was held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 22. James F. 
Bell, president of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., tendered his resignation as a mem- 
ber of this committee, owing to his in- 
creased duties. This was accepted with 
many expressions of regret and apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by him. 
Donald D. Davis, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., was elected to fill the unex- 
pired term of Mr. Bell. 

There were discussions of conditions in 
the milling industry, of the accounting 
system which had been submitted to the 
Federation by Stevenson, Harrison & 
Jordan and of the methods of placing 
this system before the members of the 
Federation. 

It was decided to hold a semiannual 
meeting of the Federation at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 19-20. 
It was also decided to hold a joint meet- 
ing of the board of directors and the 
executive committee at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel Nov. 18. The members of 
the executive committee present were: 
B. W. Marr, chairman, Gwynn Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Federation; H. L. Beech- 
er, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn; C. M. Hardenbergh, Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo; C. B. 
Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co; 
Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y; Mark N. 
Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Oklahoma City, Okla; L. A. Va- 
lier, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis. Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., a vice chair- 
man of the board of directors, was also 
present by invitation. 





WET WEATHER DAMAGES 
MONTANA WHEAT CROP 


Great Faris, Mont.—Wet weather in 
September and October will entail sub- 
stantial loss to wheat growers of Mon- 
tana. There is still a large amount of 
wheat unthreshed, possibly about one 
third of the state’s crop. The weather 
has had two bad effects on the crop. It 
has made it impossible to get that already 
threshed, but still on the farms, to the 
shipping points, and it has put what 
wheat is still in stacks in a condition that 
precludes all possibility of ever saving it. 

In the northern part of the state some 
of the best fields of the 1925 crop were 
grown, and many of these had been left 
for harvesting with a combine machine, 
but many were caught by the storm be- 
fore harvesting had begun. Some farm- 
ers estimate that possibly 10 per cent of 
the acreage north of a line drawn from 
Great Falls to the eastern border of the 
state has not been cut. It is fairly cer- 
tain that most of it never will be. Roads 
are impossible for hauling, and receipts 
at local elevators have been practically 
nil during the past three weeks, 





LARGE LOSS IN CHAIN 
STORES’ BAKERY FIRE 


Totepo, Oxnto.—The warehouse and 
bakery of the Standard Grocery Co., 
East Washington Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind., operating about 400 chain stores, 
was burned Oct. 18, with a loss estimated 
at $300,000. Only $25,000 insurance was 
carried. The bakery occupied the base- 
ment of the building, and a considerable 
stock of merchandise was stored on other 
floors. This company handles a large 
quantity of flour, and is one of the im- 
portant retail distributing concerns of 


the city. 
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COST ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
DISCUSSED BY COUNCIL 


Cuicaco, I1ru.—The new controllers’ 
council of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion met at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Oct. 21-23, with a large number 
of mill executives and accountants pres- 
ent. The conference was held to discuss 
the preliminary draft of the uniform cost 
and accounting system which was sub- 
mitted to the Federation by Stevenson, 
Harrison & Jordan, New York City, fol- 
lowing a survey of the accounting systems 
now in use by mills in different parts of 
this country. After a statement by C. R. 
Stevenson of the general principles in- 
volved in the system and their application 
to flour mill accounting, the report was 
read, which was followed by the discus- 
sion of certain points brought up by those 
present. 

At the conclusion of the conference, 
Stevenson, Harrison & Jordan will revise 
the draft in accordance with the changes 
agreed upon by the conference. When 
revised it will be presented for discussion 
and adoption by the Federation at its 
semiannual meeting to be held here next 
month. In accordance with the Federa- 
tion resolution creating the controllers’ 
council at the last annual meeting of the 
Federation, the council became a perma- 
nent organization, with Sydney Anderson 
as chairman and A. P. Husband as secre- 
tary. F 

Among those present who are not 
members of the controllers’ council were: 
P. J. Barnes, Lansford, Barnes & Co., 
Kansas City; H. L. Beecher, Eagle Roll- 
er Mill Co.. New Ulm, Minn; T. W. 
Brophy, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; A. T. B. Dunn, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City; H. H. Hanneman, Liv- 
ingston Service, Minneapolis; E. S. Jack- 
man, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas; C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co; T. A. Potter, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago; E. S. Salmon, Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee; H. FE. 
Sheasby, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 








RUSSIAN FLOUR SALES 
DISPUTE IS SETTLED 


New York, N. Y.—An important deci- 
sion was recently arrived at when the ar- 
bitration committee of the New York 
Produce Exchange awarded $57,562 to 
the Hansen Produce Co. in settlement of 
a claim which the company brought 
against the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., in connection with the 
large sales of flour which the Canadian 
mill made earlier this year to Russia. 

The complaint was originally heard on 
June 9, a further hearing being held 10 
days later. It was claimed by the Han- 
sen Produce Co. that it had made the 
original sales to the Amtorg Trading 
Co., the Russian agency which was re- 
sponsible for the purchases, and that it 
had been duly paid a commission on them 
by the mill. Later, when it made larger 
sales, it was under the impression that 
it would receive a similar commission, 
having, it was claimed, received verbal 
assurance from officials of the mill that 
this would be the case. Upon approach- 
ing the mill for payment of this commis- 
sion, it was told that the mill had made 
the sales direct to the agency and that 
no commission would be forthcoming. It 
therefore brought the matter to-the at- 
tention of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, and it was agreed that the arbi- 
tration committee should settle the case. 

The mill denied all knowledge of hav- 
ing made any agreement with the Hansen 
company for a similar rate of commission, 
and pointed out that the Amtorg agency 
had been particularly anxious that it 
should buy direct from the mill and thus 
avoid paying commission. As there was 
little documentary evidence on either 
side, the case has taken a considerable 
time to settle. 

The case is important because its out- 
come definitely establishes the right of an 
intermediary to claim commission when 
instrumental in developing business. 





Polish imports of American flour in 
July were valued at 23,900,000 zloty (a 
zloty is worth 19.2c), but after the im- 
position of an import duty of 9 zloty per 
100 kilos, the value of imports dropped 
to 5,000,000 zloty in August. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





BILLION DOLLAR BAKERY MERGER 
UNDER SMOKE SCREEN OF DENIALS 





William B. Ward Says Formation of General Baking Corporation Is Private 
Share Transaction—‘‘No Designs on Continental and Ward Companies”’ 
—Federal Trade Commission, Therefore, Has No Complaint to Make 


Progress of the billion dollar bakery merger confidently announced three weeks 
ago appears to have been halted for the moment under a smoke screen of denials. 
William B. Ward, in a statement to the Federal Trade Commission, asserts that he 
has merely bought the common stock of the General Baking Co. as a private transac- 
tion, and that the General Baking Corporation incorporated in Maryland is merely 
for the purpose of holding this stock. Mr. Ward further denies that there is any 
intention to merge the Ward Baking Co. with the General Baking Corporation, and 
George G. Barber, chairman of the board of directors of the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, makes a similar denial with respect to his company. The Federal Trade 
Commission, therefore, is reported to have washed its hands of the matter and to 
have declared that it has no complaint of a trust to register with the Department 


of Justice. 


The chorus of official denials, however, is not taken too seriously in the trade. 
Wall Street, which anticipated the reported merger and generally cashed in on it, 
still professes to believe that the consolidation will take place in due course precisely 


as announced through every newspaper and press agency in the country. 


A preva- 


lent view of Mr. Ward’s statement that the billion dollar corporation was formed 
merely for the purpose of holding stock in another company having one tenth of that 
valuation is that it is absurd and merely intended to cover up pending consolidation 


activities. 


In the meantime, it is announced from New York that the General Baking Cor- 
poration is proceeding to take over the stock of the General Baking Co., and that 


no change will be made in the operation of that concern. 


“Should other units be 


acquired,” it is stated, by way of interesting contrast to the vigorous denials of 
merger intentions, “these would probably operate under their own names inde- 


pendently.” 








The Administration’s Attitude on the Merger 


Roy Roberts, Washington correspond- 
ent of the Kansas City Star and credited 
with being in particularly close touch 
with the present administration, sent the 
following dispatch to his paper under 
date of Oct. 23: 

“High officials of the administration 
are giving consideration to allegations 
that a ‘bread trust’ is being created 
through the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration merger. 

“President Coolidge is said to be de- 
termined there shall be no trust in such 
an essential of life as bread, and his con- 
cern is only whether the merger under 
way would constitute such a dangerous 
combination or not. As yet he doesn’t 
know the facts. Despite the fact Wil- 
liam E. Humphrey, a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, defended the 
consolidation ardently in a speech in 
Chicago this week, that is not taken as 
an outline of the administration’s posi- 
tion. 

“Although Mr. Humphrey was appoint- 
ed to his position by President Coolidge 
and is one of the conservative members 
of that body, it is known the speech he 
made is not viewed with pleasure in ad- 
ministration circles. 

“Findings of the trade commission are 
transmitted to the Department of Jus- 
tice for action. Even should a majority 
of the commission attempt to give the 
bread merger a bill of health, it would 
be the duty of the Department of Justice 
to decide whether any steps should be 
taken looking to prosecution. President 
Coolidge will await the advice of the at- 
torney general on this case. 

“At the White House several days ago 
it was said that, while the President 
understood no action had been taken by 
the trade commission, he believed if the 
case reached the Department of Justice 
the officials there would do everything 
needful to protect the public interest. 

“Whether that was a forecast of the 
action the administration expects to take 
or not, is of course a matter for conjec- 
ture, but those accustomed to interpret- 
ing the cryptic expressions of Mr. Cool- 
idge profess to see in the statement, inno- 
cent though it seems, something far more 
significant and important than might be 
conveyed by an assertion of a federal 
trade commissioner who is said to have 
caused the administration no end of em- 
barrassment by saying the proposed plan 
was entirely lawful. 

“Whether the Continental merger is un- 
lawful is one question. Whether it is to 
be but the beginning of an even greater 
consolidation, once the principle under- 
lying this one is established, is an entirely 
different proposition, so high administra- 
tion officials feel. In such a combination 


it is natural to assume that some com- 





panies not now included in the present 
alignment of bakers and at present 
strong competitors of the Continental, 
might be brought together.” 





PENNSYLVANIA MEETING PLANNED 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The midyear meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 
will be held in the State Capitol, Harris- 
burg, Jan. 11-12, 1926. An interesting 
program is being arranged by S. S. Wat- 
ters, the president, which will provide for 
the appearance at the meeting of experts 
who should have something of interest to 
tell the bakers. Harrisburg is centrally 
located, and a large turnout is expected. 

A delegation from the Pennsylvania 
State Millers’ Association will attend the 
meeting to promote the interests of Penn- 
sylvania-milled flour. 





BRYCE SMITH WILL 
NOT JOIN MERGER 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Neither the Consumers’ 
Bread Co. nor its holding company, the 
Smith Great Western Baking Corpora- 
tion, are involved in any way with any 
of the large bakery mergers, Bryce B. 
Smith, president of the corporation, stat- 
ed on his return this week from an east- 
ern trip. 

Reports were circulated while he was 
in New York to the effect that he was 
about to merge his companies with the 
Continental or General corporations. Mr. 
Smith denied that any such negotiations 
were considered. “My plans are as they 
have always been,” Mr. Smith said, “to 
use the present 10 units of the Smith 
Great Western Corporation as a nucleus 
for expansion as opportunity is present- 
ed. I intend to keep control and to: con- 
tinue the headquarters of the concern in 
Kansas City. Any other report of my 
plans is absolutely fictitious.” 

Harvey E. Yanris. 





CONTINENTAL REPORTS GOOD 
NINE MONTHS’ PROFITS 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Continental 
Baking Corporation reports profits of 
$7,316,206 for the current year up to 
Sept. 12, 1925, before depreciation and 
income tax had been deducted. This 
showing is considered especially credit- 
able, since 61 of the 106 baking plants 
now operated by this corporation came 
under its control between January and 
June. 

It is reported that the corporation has 
purchased land in Newark, N. J., and 





Little Rock, Ark., on which new bakeries 
are to be constructed. It is also said that 
others will be built at Hartford, Conn., 
and Clarksburg, Miss., to replace the 
plants in those cities at present operated 
by the Continental. 





BISCUIT COMPANY’S PROFITS 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The National Bis- 
cuit Co. reports a net profit for the 
quarter ended Sept. 30 of $3,759,930, or 
$1.31 on the common stock, against $1.61 
in the previous quarter, and $1.59 a year 
ago. Nine months’ net profit after ex- 
penses, federal taxes and preferred divi- 
dends was equal to $4.43 a share on com- 
mon, against $4.37 in the first nine 
months of 1924. 





MONTANA FARMERS HOLD WHEAT 

Great Faris, Mont.—According to 
elevator men, practically all elevators are 
plugged with grain, while the railroad 
service is excellent and the roads, due 
to rains, are in such condition that farm- 
ers can get no more to the tracks. This 
is said to be due to the fact that there 
is at present a. larger amount of grain 
held on storage tickets than at this time 
of year for many seasons. The farmers 
believe that the future holds better prices 
in store for them. 





W.E. LONG SAID TO HAVE 
BOUGHT BAKERIES FOR 
FORMATION OF MERGER 


Minneapouis, Minn.—It is report- 
ed here that the plants of the Su- 
perior Baking Co. at Fort Wayne 
and Indianapolis, Ind., have been 
bought by W. E. Long and asso- 
ciates, who are reported as acting in 
the capacity of trustees in the pur- 
chase of a number of bakery plants 
for the formation of another merger, 
or possibly for sale later to the Gen- 
No other 
details are available at this time, but 


eral Baking Corporation. 


a number of plants have been men- 
tioned as figuring in negotiations, 
or sales already consummated. 





October 28, 1925 


DENIES INTENTION 
OF FORMING MERGER 


William B. Ward, in Letter to Federal Trade 
Commission, Says Formation of Corpori- 
tion Is Private Share Transaction 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—The Federal 
Trade Commission recently issued a re- 
port on its investigation into the threat- 
ened bread trust in the formation of the 
General Baking Corporation. It sets 
forth an emphatic denial by William 
B. Ward and others who have been re- 
ported connected with the merger that 
any attempt has been made to merge the 
three companies thought to be conceried 
in the consolidation. 

Extracts from the report of the com- 
mission follow: 

“William B. Ward, who is largely in- 
terested in the Ward Baking Corpora- 
tion, stated that there was no truth in 
the press reports. The only thing tat 
has taken place is that he individu: |ly 
has made an offer to purchase comn.on 
stock of the General Baking Co. for $225 
per share, provided holders of 51 yer 
cent or more of such stock would dep: sit 
same subject to terms of his offer. ‘Tis 
stock is to be deposited on or bef re 
Oct. 10, 1925, with the Guaranty Tr ist 
Co. of New York, which company is to 
act as depositary. This offer was m: de 
to and through William Deininger, pr: si- 
dent of the General Baking Co., on Se ot. 
29, 1925. 

“There is being organized under he 
laws of Maryland a company to be 
known as the General Baking Corpo:a- 
tion, to hold stock acquired as a res ilt 
of this offer. Further than this Mr. 
Ward stated no approach had been m: le 
or negotiations entered into with a.ty 
other company either officially or with 
their individual stockholders. In t! is 
connection he added that at this time it 
was not possible to say what might ta <e 
place in the future, but that no attem >t 
would be made to acquire the capiial 
stock of any other company. Any ot! er 
acquisition would be by the purchase >f 
assets. 

“According to Mr. Deininger, pre:i- 
dent of the General Baking Co., the ofi«r 
of Mr. Ward was considered by the o/'i- 
cers, directors and some of the stoc\- 
holders representing the majority of the 
outstanding capital stock of his coi- 
pany. It was considered fair and re.- 
sonable, and they decided to sell to Mr. 
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October 28, 1925 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AT SWAMPSCOTT NEW ENGLAND 


Began on a Bakery Wagon 


Baking Corporation, the greatest merger in the history of the industry, 


Pp AUL H. Helms, who, at the age of 36 years, is president of the General 


began his career on a bakery wagon. 
In his early youth he moved to Buffalo, where he attended grade school. 


1889, 


He was born at Otto, Kansas, in 


He completed his studies at Lafayette High School in 1898, and in 1902 re- 
ceived his bachelor of arts degree from Syracuse University. A year later, 
having decided to enter the baking business as a life work, and desiring to 
start on the lowest rung of the ladder, he took a position on a bakery wagon 


in Cleveland. 


In 1915 Mr. Helms, in company with Frank L. Hall, organized the Hall 


Baking Co., Buffalo. 
pany. 


In 1920 Mr. Helms was elected president of the com- 
In 1922 the Hall Baking Co., under his direction, won first place in an 
international bread baking competition. 


Mr. Helms left the Hall organization to accept a post with the Ward 
Baking Co., New York, formed in February, 1924. There he remained in the 
capacity of secretary-treasurer up to the time of the recent consolidation. 








Ward. On Oct 1 Mr. Deininger sent a 
personal letter to each of the other stock- 
holders, advising them of Mr. Ward’s 
offer and the opinion and comments of 
the stockholders present at the meeting 
just referred to. 

“Mr. Deininger stated that, so far as 
he knows, the stock of no other company 
is being acquired, and that the General 
Baking Co. as a corporation is not in- 
volved. It is simply an individual trans- 
action between Mr. Ward and individual 
stockholders of his company. His com- 
pany is not represented in any manner 
either as officers or directors of the new 
General Baking Corporation, and Mr. 
Ward, with the approval of the stock- 
holders owning a majority of the capital 
stock of the General Baking Co., is per- 
mitted to use the name ‘General Baking 
Corporation, which is to be the name of 
the new company. 

“George G. Barber, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Continental 
Baking Corporation, and William B. 


Ward, deny in categorical language that. 
a 


control of either the Continental Baking 
Corporation or the Ward Baking Cor- 
poration has been acquired, nor has any 
move been made to acquire them by the 
General Baking Corporation. These com- 
panies have not been approached nor 
have any of their stockholders been ap- 
proached in connection with any plan for 





acquiring their capital stock or in any 
way bringing about a merger or consoli- 
dation with the General Baking Corpo- 
ration. With respect to the Ward Bak- 
ing Corporation, the president, G. B. 
Smith, also states, in a letter to the 
commission, dated Oct. 7, 1925, as fol- 
lows: ‘No negotiations have been had or 
are being held by Ward Baking Cor- 
poration with any corporation or com- 
pany in furtherance of any merger.’ 


“H. D. Tipton, president of the South- 
ern Baking Co., in a letter to the com- 
mission, dated Oct. 8, 1925, also makes a 
similar statement with respect to his 
company.” 


HAS NOT LEASED SPACE 
IN NIAGARA FALLS MILL 


With reference to an item which ap- 
peared in the issue of The Northwestern 
Miller dated Oct. 21 regarding the denial 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. of reports 
saying that it had purchased the mill of 
the Niagara Falls Milling Co., it is 
learned that the former company has not 
leased any space in the latter company’s 
mill. The position is that the Niagara 
Falls Milling Co. is manufacturing a 
small quantity of flour for the Washburn 
Crosby Co, exclusively for export. 
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BAKERS WORK AND PLAY 





Swampscotr, Mass.—Once more the 
New England Bakers’ Association has 
turned another milestone, and left be- 
hind the record of a splendid convention. 
The fourth annual meeting was held in 
the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass., Sept. 27-29. The guests began 
arriving on Sept. 26, and by the evening 
of Sept. 27 the hotel was well filled. 

The first important event on the pro- 
gram was a deep sea fishing trip, which 
started early on Sept. 28; it was a cheer- 
ful crowd that set off for the fishing 
grounds. About noon there was lots of 
excitement when the fishermen returned. 
J. W. Brook landed a cod weighing 21 
lbs, and was the winner of the prize for 
the largest fish caught. All had such a 
good time that they immediately made 
arrangements for another trip the next 
morning. 

As usual the golf tournament was a 
drawing card. J. P. Grant won the 
Fleischmann cup, with the best net score, 
and E. C. Johnson won the New England 
Bakers’ Association cup, with a gross 
score of 85. Warren Wheeler won the 
second prize, a traveling bag, in the net 
score competition, while W. E. Fuller 
and J. D. Shoptaugh tied for the third 
prize, a gold club. They tossed for it, 
and W. E. Fuller was declared the win- 
ner. Wallace Cook had the honor of 
having the highest gross score, 147, and 
was suitably rewarded. 

The ladies had a drive over the famous 
north shore arranged for them, but a few 
preferred to remain at the hotel and play 
whist. 

The business sessions were carried out 
according to the program. George D. 
Beroth, president, was in the chair, and, 
after the usual preliminaries, papers 
were read by D. D. Davis, secretary of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., on “Co-opera- 
tive Advertising for the Miller and Bak- 
er’; Joseph Wilshire, president of The 
Fleischmann Co., on “Human Element in 
Management”; Dr. C. B. Morison, of the 
American Institute of Baking, on “Re- 
cent Progress in the Knowledge of 
Bread”; C. C. Carrick, secretary of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, on 
“How the Federal Reserve System Helps 
Business Men.” There were also three 
five-minute talks, one by E. L. Webster, 
president of the Boston Retail Grocers’ 
Association, on “How the Baker Can 
Give the Grocer Better Service”; G. C. 
Ormon, vice president of the Boston Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association, on “How the 
Baker Could Help the Grocer Increase 
His Bread Sales.” The third was by 
Frank E. Willis, secretary of the Minne- 

,apolis Retail Grocers’ Association, on 
“Why Doesn’t the Grocer Give Baked 
Goods a Better Location in His Store?” 

The comment in the lobby after the 
meeting was that it was a splendid pro- 
gram, every speaker handling his sub- 
ject in a creditable manner. The board 
of governors held meetings during the 
noon lunch hours. 


INITIATION CEREMONIES PERFORMED 


After dinner, Sept. 28, the crowd ad- 
journed to the ballroom, where E. C. 
Campbell, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, staged a real vaudeville per- 
formance. While this show was on, the 
dining room was cleared so that the pub- 
lic initiation of the Loyal Order of the 
Sacred Cod could be held there, instead 
of at the convention hall. It was a 
splendid innovation, and was well re- 
ceived. 

Afterwards came a costume party. 
Prizes were awarded for the best cos- 
tumes, which were supposed to represent 
different cities and countries. 

On Sept. 29 another sports program 
was held. It was planned to hold these 
events on the beach but the committee 
did not figure on the tide, with the result 
that the contestants had to adjourn to the 
golf course in the rear of the hotel. 

The closing business session was held 
on the afternoon of Sept. 29, and was 
designated as Retail Bakers’ Day. The 
speakers on this occasion, with their sub- 





Fourth Annual Convention of New England Bakers’ Association Reported 
Great Success—Initiations into the Loyal Order of the Sacred 
Cod Held—Buick Car Raffled—Fishing Trips Made 


jects, were: B. B. Grenell, Chicago, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Bak- 
ers’ Supply Houses, on “Neighborhood 
Bakers’ Opportunities”; Marguerite J. 
Gibbons and Russell Varney, of The 
Fleischmann Co., demonstrated window 
decorating and practical sales, with the 
use of a model show window; H. R. Lat- 
owsky, of the merchants’ service depart- 
ment of the National Cash Register Co., 
on “How Bakers Can Increase Profits,” 
and John M. Hartley, Chicago, who took 
as his subject “Adventures Above and 
Below the Collar Button.” 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held in Bridgeport, Conn., some 
time in December. 

The convention closed with the usual 
banquet, at which Frank R. Shepard, of 
the General Baking Co., acted as toast- 
master. B. B. Grenell, Ellis C. Baum, 
president of the Allied Trades Associa- 
tion, and J. L. Schumaker, president of 
the American Bakers’ Association, gave 
short talks, after which ex-Mayor John 
F. Fitzgerald gave one of his witty ad- 
dresses, and ended by singing “Sweet 
Adeline.” 

For some weeks prior to the conven- 
tion, tickets were sold for dances at 
Swampscott, and each ticket holder was 
given a chance on a Buick automobile. 
At the banquet, the drawing took place, 
and the car was awarded to Oswald 
Mahn, baker, 76 Minden Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 


PURITY BAKERIES PLAN 
NEW DULUTH PLANT 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation is having plans pre- 
pared for a new plant at Duluth, con- 
struction work on which is to be started 
almost immediately. A 170-ft traveling 
oven, with a capacity of 2,500 loaves an 
hour, is to be installed. This will be ad- 
ditional to the bakery the corporation 
already operates there. 

It is also planning to open a central 
office in Chicago, where auditing work 
can be done more expeditiously, by being 
in closer touch with the various units of 
the corporation. John McCarthy will 
move from St. Paul to take charge of 
this office, and will take with him some 
of the local office help. This move, of 
course, may be a prelude to eventually 
moving the headquarters there. 











B. B. Grenell 


General manager Chapman & Smith Co., 
Chicago, and president of the National As- 
sociation of Bakers’ Supply Houses, was a 
speaker at the Swampscott meeting of the 
New England Bakers’ Association. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Most spring wheat mills reported light 
bookings again last week; possibly 50 
per cent of output, or less. On the 3c 
advance in wheat on Oct. 26 there was a 
little spurt in inquiry, and fair sales. 
About the only business reported last 
week, however, was small scattering 
sales to buyers who had been holding 
off. A few bakers and chain store op- 
erators figured on 5,000- and 10,000-bbl 
lots, but the prices they were willing to 
pay were usually 25@40c bbl too low. 

Shipping Directions Lacking.—With a 
few exceptions, millers complain of a 
lack of shipping directions. The trade is 
holding back on directions, with the re- 
sult that several city mills have had to 
be closed, together with a number of 
good-sized country plants. Some com- 
panies are making a drive for directions, 
but apparently without much success. 

Clears Selling Well.—Decreased pro- 
duction has helped clears somewhat. 
Most mills are heavily oversold on the 
top grades of clears, and directions on 
these are sufficient to prevent any ac- 
cumulation. With some, second clears 
are still rather weak and hard to move. 

It was rumored that several parcels of 
export patents had been worked to the 
United Kingdom last week, but confirma- 
tion of this report is lacking. Apparent- 
ly some was sold to go from Buffalo, but 
not nearly the volume reported. Tem- 
porarily, wheat prices at Minneapolis 
would preclude the possibility of any 
business for export. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Oct. 27 Year age 
ee errr es $8.60@9.00 $8.00@8.65 
Standard patent ..... 8.35@8.60 7.95@8.25 


8.20@8.30 7.80@7.90 
7.95@8.05 7.00@7.35 


Second patent 
*Fancy clear, 


jute.... 


*First clear, jute..... 6.90@7.15 6.50@6.75 
*Second clear, jute... 4.10@4.70 4.90@5.55 


*140-lb jutes. 
RYE FLOUR 


If local rye mills were depending upon 
current bookings, they would probably all 
be idle. Buying has virtually ceased. 
Mills are running on business booked two 
months ago. With rye flour practically 
$4 bbl under wheat flour, the former 
looks like a good buy, but the trade re- 
mains uninterested. With big crops of 
rye in Europe, no export business seems 
possible. Apparently the domestic trade 
is not sufficient to absorb our own crop, 
which accounts for the present compara- 
tively low price. 

Pure white is quoted at $4.75@4.85 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure 
medium $4.35@4.45, and pure dark $3.90 
@4. Quotations on dark are nominal. 
This price would probably be shaded 
30@40c bbl to effect sales. 


DURUM 


Another dull week has been recorded 
by durum millers. Macaroni manufac- 
turers continue indifferent to mills’ ad- 
vances. They all bought heavily a few 
weeks ago, probably taking enough to 
last them until after Jan. 1, and unless 
there is some radical change in the mar- 
ket, no business of importance is looked 
for. Shipping directions against these 
old bookings are only fair. 

Quotations are unchanged at 4c Ib, 
bulk, f.o.b.; Minneapolis, for No. 2 semo- 
lina,_ and 8%e for No. 3-semolina and 
durum fancy patent. 

In the week ending Oct. 24, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 63,672 
bbls.durum: products, compared with 76,- 
029 the previous week. 


WHEAT 


Premiums on cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis declined 1@4c bu last week, not- 
withstanding the continued light Te- 


ceipts. While milling inquiry has fallen 
off, in keeping with the lessened volume 
of flour sales, arrivals are so small that 
no difficulty is experienced in disposing 
of them daily. 

Temporarily, no business is possible in 
Canadian wheat. The advance in the 
Winnipeg option has been greater than 
that at Minneapolis, so that No. 2 Cana- 
dian wheat, 14 per cent protein, is fully 
5c bu out of line with what local buyers 
would pay. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern wheat at Min- 
neapolis is quoted at December price to 
8c over, 11 per cent protein wheat 3@4c 
over, 11% per cent 7@10c over, 12 per 
cent 12@14c over, 124% per cent 15@17c 
over, 13 per cent 19@23c over, 14 per cent 
24@27c over, and 15 per cent 29@3lc 
over. 

Based on the close, Oct. 27, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.32 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.29; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.40, No. 1 northern $1.37; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.32, No. 1 northern $1.29; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.88, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.29. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 24 
was $1.1754@1.39%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.125,@1.2514. No. 1 amber closed Oct. 
27 at $1.245,@1.338%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.195%,@1.29%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 
24 was $1.434%,@1.72%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.4214@1.51%. No. 1 dark 

closed Oct. 27 at $1.4912@1.75%, and No. 
1 northern $1.4814@1.531/4. 


Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 15,763 bbls flour, compared with 
17,964 the previous week. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Oct. 24, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 














- 1925 1924 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark .....2,1138 2,450 3,008 947 
No. 1 northern. 530 2,206 1,067 180 
No. 2 northern. 201 815 1,601 329 
DURES co acvaves 3,729 4,216 7,059 2,137 
Weta .cscces 6,573 9,687 12,735 3,593 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Oct. 24, 1925, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
previous years, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1925 1924 1923 1928 

Minneapolis .. 30,548 35,419 28,873 35,339 
BOMGN  ...05s 32,438 43,343 13,437 25,989 
Totals ...... 62,986 78,762 42,310 61,328 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 191% were in operation Oct. 27: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, B, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s A (one half), B, 
c, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 18-24 ...... 522,000 325,545 _ 62 
Previous week .. 522,000 362,752 69 
WORF OHO cocccce 559,800 252,289 45 
Two years ago... 561,100 284,660 50 
Three years ago. 560,400 421,445 75 
Four years ago.. 546,000 471,270 86 
Five years ago... 546,000 335,045 61 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 3,000 bbls last week, 2,820 
in. the previous week, 14,200 a year ago 
and 2,985 two years ago. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, Montana (figures for 192% 

only), and two from Iowa, as:reported to 

The Northwestern Miller, with comipari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output © of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. 18-24 ...... 334,890 210,483 63 
Previous week .. 383,940 272,475 71 
Year ago ....... 424,890 287,022 68 
Two years ago... 365,640 208,138 57 
Three years ago. 368,100 251,302 68 
Four years ago.. 368,100 251,305 68 
Five years ago... 416,190 217,595 52 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- utput— --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Sept. 19 66 74,165 308,650 278,694 1,647 1,479 
Sept. 26 66 74,815 321,781 268,554 4,054 6,468 
Oct. 8. 65 69,815 307,166 265,643 4,472 9,105 
Oct. 10. 65 72,465 320,051 251,069 3,710 10,158 
Oct. 17. 59 63,990 272,475 223,624 357 2,357 
Oct. 24. 49 55,815 210,433 197,353 869 16,471 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1925 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1 to Oct. 24, 1925, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


--Output— -Exports— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ....... 2,647 1,926 16 71 
Gh, WOE cevesccecs 99 68 oe o* 
Duluth-Superior .. 232 223 és - 
Outside ........... 2,154 2,157 30 56 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Oct. 24, and 
the closing prices on Oct. 26, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 794@ 
82144,c, 8142@82c; No. 3 white oats, 34% 
@35%e, 3454 @351%c; No. 2 rye, 7442@ 
7914c, 764%,.@79%c; barley, 49@68c, 49 
@67c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Oct. 25 Oct. 27.Oct. 28 
192 


Oct. 24 Oct. 17 1924 1923 
Corn ... 46 61 349 3 53 
Oats ..22,816 22,575 20,212 5,627 14,533 
Barley .2,562 2,602 1,315 716 399 
Rye ....2,430 2,358 1,488 7,408 1,203 
Flaxseed 862 745 235 428 80 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 


of Oct. 18-24, with comparisons: 
-—-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1995 1924 1925 1924 
W’t, bus. 2,641,360 3,375,400 1,228,760 1,706,600 
Flour, bbls 13,199 15,099 352,453 268,777 
Millstuff, 
tons .... 947 379 17,638 13,587 
Corn, bus. .109,200 85,120 60,500 84,960 
Oats, bus. .649,220 2,607,680 546,1001,051,380 
B’rley, bus 469,440 785,460 354,040 653,220 
Rye, bus...202,500 350,000 76,960 381,440 
Flaxseed, 
DUB oc 00 621,810 653,510 157,300 250,560 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib scks. . $23.50 @24.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.50@ 2.55 


Corn meal, yellowf ........++. -45@ 2.50 
Rye flour, white® .........se00-¢ 4.75@ 4.85 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.90@ 4.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ...... 7.30@ 7.60 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 7.20@ 7.30 


Rolled onts®® ...cccccccccccces ooee@ 2.87 
Linseed oil meal® .........+++-+ 43.00 @43.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


FREIGHT RATES 


The through all-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis to principal eastern points 
are as follows, in cents per 100 lbs: New 
York 43.5, Philadelphia 41.5, Baltimore 
40.5, Boston 465.5, Washington 40.5, 
Roanoke 40.5, Norfolk 40.5, Cumberland, 
Md., 38.5, Portsmouth, Ohio, 32, Pitts- 
burgh 32, Portland, Maine. 45.5, Erie 32, 
Cleveland 32, Cincinnati 28.5, Buffalo 32, 
Detroit 28.5, Chicago 13. 

Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents per 100 
Ihs, prompt shipment. via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 58.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 60.50; Baltic basis, 68.50; 
Cardiff, 60.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 56.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 56.50; 
London, 56.50; Manchester, 56.50; Mar- 
seilles, 64; Rotterdam, 58.50. Via Phila- 
delphia the rate is Ic less, and via Balti- 
more, Norfolk and Newport News 2c less. 
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Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, are & 
per 100 Ibs Jess than all-rail. 


* WoRTH -STAR ‘FEED & CEREAL Co. 


“The North Star Feed & Cereal (Co, 
Minneapolis, was recently incorporated 
to do a general jobbing business. The 
Ss in the company are ig mas 
Brown; I. C. Klepper and W. 
ter. All three were for many al em- 
ployees of the Washburn Crosby Co. 
They acquired from the latter company 
the brands and trademarks of the old 
North Star: Feed & Cereal Co. the mil! 
of which the Washburn Crosby Co 
bought some years ago. The new com- 
pany is marketing flour and feed under 
the North Star brand, doing busi ess 
mostly through brokers. 


MONTANA CROP MOVING SLOWLY 


Montana has had about five week. of 
wet ‘weather, which is unfavorable for 
unthreshed grain. Rain and snow | ave 
seriously interfered with field w ork. 
Manhattan reported a six-inch snow - )ct. 
23. There is, of course, a lot of vod 
Wheat in store in country eleva ors 
throughout the state and some « om- 
panies have enough on hand to take . re 
of all their flour orders. They are ‘or- 
tunate in this respect, even though hey 
do not know what they will have to >ay 
for this wheat when the farmers «re 
willing to liquidate their storage tic! ts, 


DEATH OF MRS. ARTHUR MILLER 


Mrs. Arthur Miller, wife of the _ ice 
president and general superintenden of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minn: ip- 
olis, died Oct. 24. Mrs. Miller had | uf- 
fered from heart trouble for about t! ree 
years, but was in no sense an inv: ‘id. 
She had been up and around almost e\ ‘ry 
day until the end. 

Mrs. Miller, who was 67 years of ; x 
was the daughter of John Russell, one 
of the founders of the Russell-Mi ler 
mill at Valley City, N. D. She is : ir- 
vived by her husband, one son, Le lie 
F, Miller, a district sales manager or 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., and wo 
daughters. The funeral was held (ct. 
26, with interment at Lakewood Ce: « 
tery, Minneapolis. 


FEED MEN HAVE OUTING 


L. C. Newsome, president of the N: w- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, !°a., 
and of the Reliance Feed Co., Minne p- 
olis, entertained a group of friends o er 
the week end at his “shack” on an isl: nd 
in Johnson Lake in northern Minnes: (a. 

Among those connected with the tr de 
on the outing were E. J. Doughe:'‘y, 
Pittsburgh; W. M. Becker, of the Cer al 
By-Products Co., and W. G. Moorhe 4d, 
Chicago; Roy P. Atwood, St. Low's; 
Bruce R. Stone, Archer-Daniels-Midl: 1d 
Co., H. J. Bergman, J. R. Stuart, I. 3B. 
Swanson and Walter L. Benedict, M »- 
neapolis. 


REGIONAL ADVISORY BOARD MEETS 


The Northwest Regional Advis: ry 
Board held its thirteenth formal meet ig 
at Grand Forks, N. D., Oct. 27. Repo'ts 
presented at that time showed that { ie 
1925 grain movement had passed the pe tk 
without a single major complaint, n:t 
withstanding the fact that the voluie 
handled during August and Septem! 'r 
was far ahead of last year. Receipts :t 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and the Head f 
the Lakes for the two months this ye 'r 
were 124,619,660 bus, against 110,593,425 
in the same period last year. 

The car supply is ample, and no sho: t- 
age is anticipated. 


CHAMBER TO VOTE ON RULE CHANGES 


Members of the Minneapolis Chamb 'r 
of Commerce will vote on two changes 1 
the rules of the chamber on Nov. 6 whic |, 
if adopted, are expected to increase ti ¢ 
trading in grain futures very conside - 
ably. The board of directors has aj- 
proved the changes, and it is thought th t 
they are certain of adoption by the mer- 
bership. 

The first change provides that chamb:r 
members must give eastern buyers assu - 
ance that they can move grain out :f 
Minneapolis at the lowest proportion | 
rate. In the past railroads have rulc1 
that grain shipments from the Northwe t 
to Minneapolis may be sent on to poin's 
in the East within a year at the minimu 1 
proportional rate. Now, however, tie 
Interstate Commerce Commission has o*- 
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dered that the railroads should allow the 
minimum rate on grain shipped within 
two years. The amendment before the 
membership provides that members must 
deliver expense bills with at least 30 days 
to run, and thus give the buyer 30 days 
in which to ship the grain on the propor- 
tional rate. 

The other change in the rules will make 
elevators located within the city limits 
at Duluth “regular” with those at Minne- 
apolis. 

ANOTHER MINNEAPOLIS BAKERY 

The National Tea Co., Minneapolis, 
has just moved, into its new warehouse, 
lesigned to take care of the company’s 
needs in Minneapolis and St. Paul. The 
building contains approximately 125,000 

uare feet of floor space, and has ample 
trackage facilities. 

One feature of the new building is the 
ikery, the equipment for which cost 
pout $40,000, and is a model in every re- 
vect. It will supply bread to the com- 
pany’s chain of grocery stores in the 
{win Cities. 

Guy A. Thomas, formerly with the 
Washburn Crosby Co., is vice president 

the company. 


NOTES 


M. Goldstein, of the Mid-City Flour 
, Chicago, was in Minneapolis, Oct. 
, calling on his mill connections. This 
s his first visit to Minneapolis. 
Frank H. Smith, secretary of the Com- 
rcial Club, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., died 
t. 23. He was for a number of years 
easurer of The Miller Publishing Co. 
London exchange was quoted by Min- 
ipolis banks on Oct. 27 as follows: 
rht, $4.8434; three-day, $4.84; 60-day, 
81%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
40.10. 
Standard cotton 98-lb flour bags have 
»pped $2 in the last week. They are 
y quoted at $152, and standard 49's 
$104 per M, printed on one side, f.o.b., 
nneapolis. 
i. J. Henry, Chicago, western traffic 
inager for the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
/(»., was in Minneapolis, Oct. 23, calling 
millers, in company with the local 
representative, J. P. Brazill. 
friends of Edward Racine, head miller 
‘ Belgrade, Minn., will regret to learn 
the death of his daughter, Melba, after 
illness of more than two years. The 
uneral was held at Cold Spring, Oct. 24. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The trade continues to take flour 
adily, but in small lots, the large buy- 
s pursuing a waiting attitude. Busi- 
‘ss has slowed down materially. Ship- 
ng directions are coming in steadily. 
rompt and near-by shipment is the gen- 
ral request. Mill prices were advanced 
c bbl on Oct. 26. 

Nominal prices, Oct. 26, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, barrel, in 98-lb 
‘ottons: 


= a 
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1925 1924 
F.imily patent ....... $8.05 @8.30 $7.90@8.15 
Bakers patent .. -- 7.80@8.05 7.65@7.90 
First clear, jute. -. 7.30@7.70 5.75 @6.85 
Second clear, jute.... 4.85@5.00 4.75@5.00 


The durum mill finds the trade work- 
ing off old contracts, but making no new 
mmitments. In the buying rush of a 
few weeks ago, many covered their needs 
up to the close of navigation. The mill 
is working steadily on contracts made 
then. 

Buying of rye flour at the present 
time is largely for local account, the out- 
side trade taking only an insignificant 
amount. Quotations, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., mill, Oct. 26: pure white, $5.05 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $4.55; No. 3 dark, 
54.10; No. 5 blend, $5.60; No. 8 rye, 
$4.30. 

A noticeable improvement in shipping 
operations allowing a larger quantity of 
wheat to be loaded into boats and sent 
cast last week loosened up the storage 
situation, permitting elevators to clean 
up cars held on track. A boatload of 
410,000 bus spring wheat for Buffalo de- 
livery and winter storage is the first re- 
ported tonnage held in bottom. Others 
are understood contracted for to load 
later. 

Quiet prevailed in the cash market on 
account of limited demand and offerings. 
Mills searched the tables for quality 
stuff, but failed to locate much. The 
Scarcity of choice and high protein re- 
sulted in advancing premiums for it. No. 


_ 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


1 dark northern closed Oct. 26 at $1.49% 
@1.67¥, bu; No. 2 dark northern, $1.44%4 
@1.644%,; No. 3 dark, $1.394@1.61%; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.48144@1.6744. 

Bids on oats from the East are coming 
to hand at a workable basis, but for 
some reason little business is being done. 
Holders are said to regard the present 
price level too low. Owing to earlier 
selling, some operators have practically 
nothing to offer. No. 3 white on track 
closed Oct. 26 at 36c bu. 

Limited barley receipts have checked 
business. Buyers choose cars carefully. 
Quotation, Oct. 26, 51@68c bu. 

Any desirable milling rye finds a ready 


sale. The bulk of the present light run 
continues to be taken by elevators. No. 
1 closed, Oct. 26, at 764,.@78'%c bu. The 


outside demand is flat. 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oot. 18-84 wsccccossvcsees 21,810 59 
Previous week .....-+++++ 29,290 79 
Year ago ...... yeeeoerosces 21,420 55 
Two years AZO ......se00% 24,270 66 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
ow—Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 

0.1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 

17... 126 @142 124 @141 126 124 
19... 124% @140% 122% @139% 124% 122% 
20... 125 @141 123 @140 125 123 
21... 123% @139% 121% @138% 123% 121% 
22... 122% @142% 120% @141% 122% 120% 
23... 123% @143% 121% @142% 123% 121% 
24... 124% @144% 122% @143% 124% 122 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 24, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 


Wheat— 1925 924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring .... 533 5,262 424 1,006 4,824 327 
Durum ... 350 2,252 5677 698 3,272 564 
Winter ... o% 97 9 1 1 40 
Bonded .. 19 54 e< 16 120 

Totals .. 902 7,665 1,010 1,721 8,217 931 
COPM ccces ee es 3 ee ‘2 ee 
Gate cecse 361 228 71 636 1,174 230 

Bonded.. 5 10 9 51 os 0 
Ree cvivccse 100 2,567 313 23 1,635 

onded.. 4 7 6 22 os es 

arley .... 193 6553 203 426 699 50 

Bonded.. 17 68 18 33 «6119 ea 
Flaxseed .. 289 1,425 520 611 1,247 587 

Bonded.. 4 ae ” - @6 oe oe 


NOTES 

The Duluth Universal mill was down 
two days for repairs last week, but has 
again resumed operations. 

Receipts of flour from the interior are 
holding up well, and shipments over the 
package freight lines are increasing. 

Increased shipping activity brought a 
decrease in stocks in Duluth-Superior 
elevators of 2,000,000 bus last week. 

The only buying of wheat of any con- 
sequence is by eastern mills, which are 
taking on some for shipment to their 
Buffalo plants. 

The slow demand for vessel tonnage 
for grain shipment has caused a sagging 
in the rate, which is now 2@2'4c bu for 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo. 

The grain, milling and feed trades 
were well represented among the several 
thousand Duluth people who went to 
Minneapolis on Oct. 24 for the Minne- 
sota-Notre Dame football game. 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co. last 
week received the largest car of wheat 
ever known to have come here, contain- 
ing 154,080 lbs durum wheat. It was sold 
for 7c over the elevator price for the 
grade, and was shipped to the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

Another cargo of Canadian wheat ar- 
rived at Duluth, Oct. 24, and went out 
by rail at once to mills owned by the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, at in- 
terior points. It is high protein wheat, 
and because of its quality the buyers are 
able to pay the import duty. 

The screenings market is very dull, 
with Canadian stuff underselling the 
American and dominating the market. 
The East shows no interest in offerings 
from here. Holdings are not burden- 
some, sales having reduced them before 
the heavy offerings of Canadian. 





TENNESSEE CROP BEING SOWN 

Nasnvitte, Tenn.—Wheat farmers in 
Tennessee are busy sowing the new crop. 
A majority waited until after Oct. 15, in 
order to eliminate danger of the fly, al- 
though some sowed earlier. They are 
said to be well pleased with the profits 
realized on the 1925 crop, and reports in- 
dicate that the acreage for next year 
may be increased. 
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JARDINE ON WHEAT ACREAGE 

William M. Jardine, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, has asked farmers who now 
plan increased wheat acreage to “stop 
and study.” He believes there is danger 
that the wheat crop of next year will go 
upon an export basis. The inference is 
that prices, then, are certain to fall. 

The secretary calls attention to the 
fact that the countries of Europe are 
rapidly getting into their pre-war stride. 
“Foreign competition is increasing,” he 
says. “In Europe the countries that were 
affected by the war are recovering. The 
area sown to all grain in Russia is esti- 
mated to be 194,000,000 acres, compared 
with 186,000,000 last year and 126,000,000 
in 1921. The area in wheat is not sep- 
arately reported, but it is apparent it 
must be recovering rapidly, and that 
large Russian exports soon may have to 
be reckoned with. In the meantime, com- 
petition in other exporting countries has 
increased enormously. The wheat area in 
Australia, Argentina and Canada is now 
more than 50 per cent above the pre-war 
average. ‘These facts should be careful- 
ly considered by farmers in planning for 
wheat production in this country.” 


FRANCE REFUSES AMERICAN TERMS 


Reports from France are that the gov- 
ernment of that country will refuse to ac- 
cept the “breathing spell” arrangements 
for the settlement of the debt to the 
United States. Instead, it is said that M. 
Caillaux will submit a counter proposal 
to the Washington government. 

When the French came to the United 
States to settle the debt, M. Caillaux 
himself made a proposal that his govern- 
ment could pay $40,000,000 a year for 
the first five years. The Americans ac- 
cepted that much of the Frenchman’s 
own proposal. In doing so, however, the 
American debt commissioners took M. 
Caillaux by surprise. Now he and his 
government want to back out on that 
part of it. 

Washington is awaiting with interest 
the new debt settlement proposal ex- 
pected from Paris within the next 10 
days. In the meantime, the Italian debt 
funding commission has arrived here to 
take up the matter of what Italy owes. 
She, like France, has a hard luck story 
to tell. 

THE SECURITY PACT 


Every one high in the government has 
studied with interest and satisfaction the 
treaties that came out of Locarno, where 
France and Germany, Belgium, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Great Britain bound 
themselves together for the security of 
the peace of Europe. It is believed that 
the way is now open for the calling of 
another disarmament conference. Presi- 
dent Coolidge is likely to issue a call for 
such a conference, provided he receives 
sufficient assurances from abroad that 
the nations concerned are willing to co- 
operate. 

From France, as was to be expected, 
however, come rumblings of dissatisfac- 
tion. Some of the Parisian papers insist 
that the matter must be left to the 
League of Nations, and that the United 
States has no right to take a hand. If 
the problem is to be largely of land dis- 
armament, it is more probable that the 
conference will be held in Europe. It is 
a matter in which the United States is 
not so intimately concerned, However, 
if it is to be a conference for the limita- 
tion of naval and air armaments, then the 
United States probably will take the lead. 
It is understood that the latter is sound- 
ing out the other nations. 

President Coolidge is known to be de- 
lighted with the progress which was made 
at Locarno. He has always hoped that 
the nations of Europe would get together 
of their own accord and take such steps 
as are necessary to preserve the peace of 
Europe. 


The anthracite coal strike continues to 
be something regarding which the govern- 
ment has adopted a policy of “watchful 
waiting.” Despite the many attempts 
now being made to bring about govern- 
mental intervention, it is held here that 
no action will be taken. To date, it is 
apparently a fight between the operators 
and their employees. Reports of suffer- 
ing due to come, in New York and New 
England particularly, have not budged 
the officials here. President Coolidge 
will not take a hand until the interests 
of the public are actually jeopardized. 

John L. Lewis, the striking miners’ 
chief, says the fight must go to a finish. 
-The operators take the same view. In the 
meantime, many miners are idle and 
many people are going without coal. But 
the controversy over the increased wages 
and the “check-off,” the system whereby 
the mine owners are asked to deduct 
union dues from the wages of miners, 
continues. 

While nothing is being done about it 
at Washington, it is certain that every 
move is being watched closely. If the 
time does come when it is necessary for 
the federal government to intervene, 
those charged with the responsibility will 
know in detail everything that has been 
done or tried. 

Tax hearings are being continued be- 
fore the House ways and means commit- 
tee. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, has presented a new proposal. 
He suggests a rate of 1 per cent on the 
first $3,000 of taxable income, 2 per cent 
on the next $1,000, 3 per cent on the 
next $4,000, and 5 per cent thereafter. 
Hearings will continue for some time, 
but the committee hopes to have the new 
tax bill ready for submission to Congress 
when that body meets in December. 





GREAT FALLS 


Flour mills in the Great Falls terri- 
tory have been operating at full capac- 
ity for the last few weeks, and their 
books are said to be filled with orders 
that insure continued activity for many 
months. According to one of the leading 
millers, the distribution of Montana flour 
is probably more scattered than ever be- 
fore in the history of the mills, consign- 
ments from the plants indicating that it 
will reach both the Orient and Europe. 
Quotations, Oct. 24: patent flour $8.85 
bbl and first clear $6.75, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. This is a 
slight recession from the previous week, 
due wholly to price changes in wheat. 


NOTES 

Threshing has been resumed in north- 
ern Montana where rains and snow 
checked the work about the middle of 
October. It will take some time, even 
with favorable weather, to complete the 
work. The straw has been so toughened 
by the wet weather that there is going 
to be a heavy loss to the farmer. Some 
wheat has been reported to have started 
to sprout in the shock. 

Farmers in Montana take a _philo- 
sophic view of the present level of wheat 
prices, and believe that, if a condition 
should result that would maintain them 
about where they are, all factors of the 
population would be best served. Wheat, 
they say, is commanding a price which 
offers them some profit. They appear to 
accept the economic principle that what 
is to the benefit of the larger portion of 
the population is best for all. 

BAKERY SUED FOR DAMAGES 

Kansas Crry, Mo—A _ judgment of 
$18,050 was awarded C. P. Shumway here 
recently against the Consumers’ Bread 
Co. for injuries suffered by him when a 
bread truck belonging to the Warneke 
Bakery ran upon the sidewalk last Janu- 
ary, striking him. The Warneke Bakery 
is a unit of the Consumers’ Bread Co., 
of which Bryce B. Smith is president. 
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KANSAS CITY 

No general stimulation of the flour de- 
mand followed the decline in prices. 
Scattered buyers, both bakers and job- 
bers, who had not booked their entire 
requirements, took advantage of the dip 
to make small or moderate purchases. 
Current sales, however, will not average 
over 30 or 35 per cent of capacity in the 
Southwest. 

Quotations were about 20c bbl lower 
last week than in the previous one. Cash 
wheat premiums show little sign of weak- 
ness, despite the fact that milling de- 


mand for wheat has contracted substan- - 


tially. This is a factor in restricting 
flour sales. 

Jobbing Trade—Sales are _ limited 
principally to small lots. Southwestern 


and southern jobbers are about the only 
ones willing to buy. Some mills are re- 
ceiving fair inquiries from distributors 
in the East, but few sales are consum- 
mated, because of price. The mixed car 
trade with smaller handlers is again in- 
creasing. 

Baking Trade.—Practically no buying 
in large volume by bakers exists. The 
situation is much the same as with job- 
bers. Some interest is shown in offer- 
ings, but few have sufficient confidence 
in present values to increase the book- 
ings already made. Near-by require- 
ments are apparently well covered. 

Production.—Shipping instructions are 
fair on old orders, with Kansas City mills 
continuing to exceed the pace of interior 
plants. In many instances the flow is 
diminishing, however. Buying for im- 
mediate delivery is not so brisk as re- 
cently. The accumulation of directions 
is considerably less. Mills which a short 
while ago had unfilled orders on which 
specifications had been received amount- 
ing to a 10 days’ or two weeks’ run, have 
reduced them to a few days’ operating 
time. 

Export.—Somewhat better sales were 
made last week by leading exporting 
mills. Prices, however, are not satisfac- 
tory. Clears have declined proportion- 
ately more than the upper grades. Cuba, 
Porto Rico and Central America bought 
first clear at $5.95@6.05, bulk, Kansas 
City. Purchases of the former included 
one 6,000-bbl lot. 

Holland entered the market in a small 
way, buying about 2,000 bags low grade 
at $4.65@4.75, bulk, Kansas City. 

Clears and Low Grades.—This class of 
flour is becoming increasingly difficult 
to sell. Lack of export demand, usually 
the principal outlet, is depressing values. 
Some distress low grade appeared on the 
Kansas City market last week at $4.50, 
bulk, coming from an interior mill with- 
out an established sales channel. A 
price 25@50c bbl higher is usually ob- 
tainable, however. 

Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 24, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, $7.80@ 
8.55; 95 per cent, $7.30@7.65; straight, 
$7@7.80; first clear, $6.25@6.60; second 
clear, $5.75@6; low grade, $5@5.25. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 72 
representative southwestern mills, ex- 
clusive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, 
St. Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


PRODUCTION 72 REPRESENTATIVE 
MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. 18-24 ...... 372,960 185,265 49 
Previous week .. 372,960 198,117 53 
VOOAP GBO .cccecs 367,710 313,684 85 
Two years ago... 328,710 234,714 71 
Five-year average (same week)..... 74 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 79 


KANSAS CITY 


Oct. 18-24 ...... 151,500 123,968 81 
Previous week .. 161,500 119,826 78 
Year ago ....... 148,500 129,821 87 
Two years ago... 150,900 113,777 76 
Five-year average (same week).... 80 
Ten-year average (same week).... 84 
WICHITA 
Oct. 18-24 ....... 65,700 30,119 45.8 
Previous week .. 65,700 29,162 44 
ZOO GMO cciives 65,700 57,469 87 
Two years ago... 64,620 39,087 60 
ST. JOSEPH 
Oct. 18-24 ...... 47,400 39,054 82 
Previous week .. 47,400 40,961 86 
WOOP AMO cecccee 47,400 44,642 94 
Two years ago... 47,400 35,793 75 
SALINA 
Oot. 18-24 ...... 45,000 23,988 53 
Previous week .. 45,000 29,537 65 
BOOP BOO ccccecs 46,200 24,563 53 
Two years ago... 46,200 20,179 44 
ATCHISON 
Oct. 18-24 ...... 29,400 26,009 88 
Previous week .. 29,400 26,974 91 
OMAHA 
Oct. 18-24 ...... 27,300 19,571 71 
Previous week .. 27,300 21,013 77 
BOR GHD cevcece 27,300 24,399 89 
Two years ago... 23,100 20,716 85 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
3,849 bbls last week, 6,874 in the previ- 
ous week, 75,084 a year ago and 16,925 
two years ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


ee Sere ore yore ere 33 
ie SEEN xn ucgn nn ps 6006048 e6ebh5050s 35 
Ss EE $06.00 00s chad cab weene een eres 54 
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Of the mills reporting, five reported 
domestic business fair, and 61 quiet. 


CASH WHEAT 


Quotations, Oct. 24: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.52@1.65, No. 2 $1.51@1.65, No. 3 $1.49 
@1.64, No. 4 $]1.47@1.62; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.63@1.67, No. 2 $1.62@1.65, No. 3 
$1.61@1.64, No. 4 $1.57@1.62. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 24, with comparisons: 


c— Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls. 15,600 


Wheat, bus 780,300 2,581,200 387,4501,518,250 


23,075 139,750 149,825 


Corn, bus.. 232,500 125,000 145,000 78,750 
Oats, bus.. 360,400 119,000 84,000 82,500 
Rye, bus... 3,300 11,000 7,700 2,200 
Barley, bus 12,000 9,000 10,400 2,600 
Bran, tons. 460 2,340 7,220 4,800 
Hay, tons.. 6,228 8,832 2,664 3,492 


SOUTHWEST MILLERS WILL MEET Nov. 18 


Nov. 18 has been chosen as the date 
for the semiannual meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League in Kansas City. 
A one-day session will be held, allowing 
members opportunity to go to Chicago 
the following day for the meeting of the 
directors of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. It is probable that special rail- 
road rates will be in effect at that time, 
as it is in the week tentatively scheduled 
for the American Royal Live Stock Show 
in Kansas City. 


COST OF WHEAT WASHING 


In an item in this department last 
week regarding the relatively large 
amount of smut in this year’s wheat crop, 
reference was made to the heavy discount 
on smutty wheat prices made to offset 
the cost of washing, estimated to be 
“about 5c bu.” The figure was obtained 
from millers and elevator men, and was 
intended, of course, to cover all handling, 
washing and expense charges. Figures 
submitted by a manufacturer of a stand- 
ard wheat washing machine show that 


the actual cost of power and water for 
washing wheat may be as low as %c bu. 


NOTES 

Charles R. Decker, president of the 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, and Mrs. Deck- 
er, are spending the week in Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 

Charles L. Roos, former president of 
the Millers’ National Federation, has re- 
turned to the Southwest from a several 
months’ trip abroad. 

Removal of the general offices of the 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, from 
the New York Life Building to the 
Huntzinger Building was accomplished 
on Oct, 24. 


Otis B. Durbin, purchasing director 
for the Purity Bakeries Corporation, 
Kansas City, spent the latter part of 
last week hunting prairie chickens in 
western Kansas. 


Cash wheat premiums have declined 
8@5c bu from the peak for this season, 
reached on Oct. 15. The highest pre- 
mium paid late last week was 18%c over 
the December basis for No. 2 dark hard, 
containing 14.32 per cent protein. 


“About one fourth of the wheat is 
sown in the western counties south of the 
Missouri River,” the weekly Missouri 
agricultural bulletin says, “but elsewhere 
seeding has hardly begun.” From 75 to 
100 per cent of the Kansas crop is in the 
ground, 


Visitors to Kansas City last week in- 
cluded Ralph C. Sowden, president of 
the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas; C. S. Chase, sales manager for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas; A. W. Mears, president of 
White & Co., flour brokers, Baltimore; 
F. E. Goodrich, president of the Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co. 


The Oklahoma state board of agricul- 
ture estimates that 27 per cent of the 
last wheat crop, or about 5,979,000 bus, 
was still on farms on Oct. 1. The state’s 
yield was given as 22,144,000 bus, com- 
pared wtih 53,938,000 last year. The 
forecast of the corn crop was 35,533,000 
bus, compared with the government’s 
estimate of 21,715,000. Last year’s crop 
was 65,600,000 bus. 


The Bulte plant of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. in Kansas City was not placed 
in operation Oct. 19, as was planned, 
because of defects found in the smoke- 
stack that made it impossible to temper 
wheat. A new stack has been construct- 
ed, and tempering started late last week. 
The mill, which has been idle two years, 
is expected to commence full-time opera- 
tions some time this week. It has a daily 
capacity of 1,850 bbls. 

A report was sent out from Chicago 
recently that some Canadian wheat had 
arrived in Kansas City to be milled in 
bond and exported to Mexico. It was 
evident that this was propaganda, or a 
mere rumor which there had been little 
effort to confirm. Not enough Mexican 
business is possible to justify any Kan- 
sas City mill taking such a step, and 
present values of wheat at Winnipeg and 
Kansas City do not allow such a plan. 
Millers in the Southwest are watching 
the situation closely, but no opportunity 
has presented itself to bring Canadian 
wheat into this section with profit. 


Receipts of wheat in Kansas City last 
Saturday were 140 cars, a marked in- 
crease. Of these, 11 arrived over the 
Chicago Great Western Railroad, a line 
that ordinarily brings little wheat to this 
market, and it is generally supposed that 
a rather generous part of this was spring 
wheat. At the same time, 64 cars were 
received at Hutchinson. Atchison, 
Wichita and Salina reported larger ar- 
rivals than for the past month, The in- 
creased movement from the country is 
thought to be the ‘result of after-seeding 
operations, combined with the fact that 
many farmers who were holding their 
grain for $2 bu have given up hope of 
obtaining that figure. 


Several southwestern millers were in 
Chicago part of last week, most of them 
on business in connection with the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation. Among them 
were J. W. Murph, treasurer of the 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas; R. R. McCreight, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; L. A. 
Arneson, vice president of the Larabee 
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“RED HOT MAMA’S,” MAYBE 

A field sales manager of a south- 
western mill writes to his home 
office that he has discovered « 
group of “red hot brokers” in his 
territory. 

“If a red hot broker means what 
I think it means, we’re going to 
transplant a few to some of ou 
other territories,” the general man 
ager said. “Then if cash wheat de 
clines to the level of futures I’! 
have seen everything.” 











Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas C ty; 
R. Ward Magill, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas: A, 
T. B. Dunn, vice president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; C. M. 
Hardenbergh, manager of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; 
T. C. Thatcher, general manager of ‘he 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co; E. D. Lysle, president of the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, 


SALINA 


Practically no change is noted in the 
flour trade. Large orders are scarce, ut 
business is fair and shipping instructi:ns 
normal. No export orders are be ng 
booked, and inquiries are light. Whzat 
is moving more freely, as farmers hve 
practically finished their seeding and far 
a further decline in price. Flour prives 
remained unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 22, 
basis Kansas City, cotton 98's: short p it- 
ent, $8.10@8.60; 95 per cent, $7.70@ 8; 
straight, $7.60@7.80. 


NOTES 


C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has returned fr..m 
a business trip to Chicago. 

Sixty women, members of a local co: k- 
ing class, recently made a tour of n- 
spection of the Robinson Milling C..’s 
plant here, to study the process by whch 
flour is made. 


George Fagerstrom, formerly with ‘he 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., has tuk- 
en a position in the accounting depart- 
ment of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
succeeding A. R. Munson, who has gone 
to Palm Beach, Fla. 


Wheat sowing in northwestern Kans::s, 
which has been delayed by rain, is now 
practically completed. Early sown wheat 
is in fine condition, and prospects for a 
good crop were never better at this se.- 
son. The acreage sown is practically t'ie 
same as last year. 


WICHITA 


Domestic business is at its lowest e!\b 
of the season. Mills are selling about .5 
per cent of capacity. Small sales were 
made last week to Rotterdam and to tiie 
West Indies. Quotations, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, Oct. 23: patent, $8.°0 
@9.10; straight, $8.20@8.60; clears, $7.0 
@7.60. 


A NOVEL CAUSE FOR A STRIKE 


Thirteen of the 40 young women er- 
ployed at the Wichita plant of the Bem s 
Bro. Bag Co. walked out on a “fresh ar 
strike” on Oct. 24. Some of the gir’s 
wanted the windows open for ventilatio \, 
and others demanded they be closed fir 
warmth. Those who wanted them clos: | 
won, and those who wanted air qui. 
Their places were promptly filled from 
waiting list, but Fhe threaten to car’ 
their grievance to the state public servi: « 
commission.. A recent state inspection « 
the Bemis factory showed that workin : 
conditions were among the best in tl 
state. 

NOTES 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager for tl. : 
Kansas Milling Co., has returned from 
business trip to Chicago. 

Paul Stauffer, Kansas and Oklahom : 
representative of the Kansas Milling Co.. 
was in the home office Oct. 21-22. 

A. B. Anderson, sales manager for th” 
Red Star Milling Co., spent a few day 
last week in Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichit 
Flour Mills Co., visited the Moore-Lowr’ 
Flour Mills in Kansas City last week, an: 
from there went east to visit his son who 
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is attending Phillips Academy in And- 
over, Mass. He will return the latter 
part of this week. 

J. D. Pittman, Texas representative of 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co., with head- 
quarters in Dallas, was in the home office 
Oct. 22-23. 

E. W. Morrison, vice president in 
charge of eastern territory for the Red 
Star Milling Co., who has been confined 
to his home on account of illness, is now 
able to return to the office. 

Cc. H. Moran, manager of the Fort 
Smith, Ark., branch of the Red Star 
Milling Co., has been transferred to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to succeed E. W. Major, who 
has been transferred to the Jacksonville, 
Fla., branch. 


ATCHISON 


Flour sales the fore part of last week 
dwindled to practically nothing. Some 
millers report business to be much better 
on the decline, and several local mills 
booked capacity or better. The export 


trade is limited. Shipping directions are - 


very active. Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, 
Atchison, Oct. 24: hard wheat patent 
&8.15@8.30 bbl, straight $7.80@7.95, first 
clear $6.30@6.40; soft wheat patent $8.30 
340, straight $7.80@8.10, first clear 
$6. S0@7. 

NOTES 

1. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., is confined to the house with 

light illness. 

‘. H. Blanke, manager of the Blair 
| evator Co., and Ray T. Willette, head 

the Atchison Chamber of Commerce, 

re Kansas City visitors last week, at- 
teoding the meeting of the Missouri River 
n«vigation conference. 

Navid Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 
(o., has returned from a trip to the South 
wich extended as far as Shreveport, La. 
Hiv reported that most of the trade was 
beoked up to Jan. 1, and that considerable 
flour had been sold by Idaho mills to that 
territory. 


HUTCHINSON 


While business continues far from sat- 
isfactory, some improvement is shown 
over the previous two weeks. Bookings 
have averaged about half capacity. Buy- 
ing is wholly by established trade, and 
the small lots and prompt shipping in- 
structions are indicative of low stocks. 
Bookings are from a widely scattered 
territory. Export interest is still lacking 
and clears are accumulating, owing to 
the fact that cheaper soft wheat has 
closed the few domestic outlets. Quota- 
tions, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, Oct. 
24: short patent, $8.10@8.60 bbl; straight, 
$7.70@8.10; first clear, $6.60@6.65. 

NOTES 

Hl. A, Sawyer, sales manager for the 
Sawyer Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
has gone east on a business trip. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
has gone to Chicago territory on business. 

John Enns, president of the Enns Mill- 
ing Co., Inman, Kansas, is expected to re- 
turn this week from an extended stay in 
Florida, where he has real estate inter- 
ests, 

J. C. Regier, manager of the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., was busy 
playing host last week to a convocation 
of Mennonites from several states. Mr. 
Regier helped to find lodging for the 
hundreds of visitors, and turned a big 
warehouse over to the convention for use 
as a dining room. 


NEBRASKA 


Sales of flour in wholesale lots were 
very light last week. The advance in 
quotations caused buyers to hesitate. 
Due to shipping instructions on bookings 
made earlier in the season, production 
was maintained at a comparatively good 
tate. While Nebraska millers generally 
are more optimistic about the outlook, 


it is generally conceded that a hand-to- - 


mouth buying policy by bakers and job- 
bers will be adopted for the rest of 
the season. 
NOTES 
Reports received here are to the effect 
that corn husking is now under way in 
most parts of Nebraska, and that the 





yield is large and generally of good 
quality. 

The first car of new corn to come to 
this market was consigned from Kimball- 
ton, Iowa, to the John W. Redick Grain 
Co. It graded No. 3 yellow, had 17.4 
per cent of moisture, and brought 74c bu. 


Advice received by the Omaha Grain 
Exchange from Washington says that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has or- 
dered a reduction in rates on grain from 
points on the Atlantic Northern Railway. 
The reductions are the result of a formal 
complaint presented to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Omaha 
Grain Exchange. Leion Lesute. 


OKLAHOMA 

Flour business shows little signs of re- 
vival, although millers believe that market 
advances from this point would create at 
least small increase in sales. Most Okla- 
homa mills confine their attention to the 
mixed car trade, as few orders are coming 
from large jobbers or wholesale grocers. 
No inclination is shown by the latter to 
increase their moderate stocks. Bakery 
buying is about normal. Mill operations 
are light. Flour prices are 5@15c lower 
than at the end of the previous week. 
Quotations, Oct. 24: soft wheat short pat- 
ent $9@9.10 bbl, strairht $8.80@8.90, first 
clears $8.60@8.70; hard wheat short pat- 
ent $8.70@8.90, straight $8.40@8.50, first 
clears $7.60@8. 

NOTES 


Karl Humphrey, president of the El 
Reno Mill & Elevator Co., and Mrs. 
Humphrey, recently attended a _ polo 
game in Dallas and visited the Texas 
State Fair. 

G. F. Kintz, Yukon, formerly in the 
employ of the Oklahoma Railway Co., 
has been made traffic manager of the El 
Reno Mill & Elevator Co., succeeding 
Gilbert Tompkins, who is to engage in 
business at Stillwell. 

The Miller-McConnell Co., which had 
sued the Silbernagal Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., 
for payment for 25,000 bags of horse feed, 
has been counter sued by the latter com- 
pany for $12,537, the charge being that 
the feed delivered was not the kind or- 
dered and that a loss of $2,537 had been 
sustained. 

Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas, who 
is president of several milling companies 
in the Southwest, recently testified be- 
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fore the Interstate Commeree Commis- 
sion at Amarillo, Texas, as to the value 
of a new railroad running from Amarillo 
to Liberal, Kansas. If the line is con- 
structed, the Great West Mill & Elevator 
Co., Amarillo, will double its present ca- 
pacity of 800 bbls a day, he said. 


Frequent heavy rains in the Texas pan- 
handle, which in sections have amounted 
to a precipitation of 10 inches since Sept. 
1, have delayed the harvesting of crops 
and the planting of wheat. Some late 
planting of this grain is contemplated, but 
reports say that much of the wheat acre- 
age will be abandoned. Estimates of the 
increase over that sown last year are, 
however, still placed at 25 per cent. 


OKLAHOMA BAKERS’ 
BUSINESS THRIVES 


Increase in Sales of Bakery Products of 
More Than 50 Per Cent During 
the Last Five Years 


Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxia.—Motor trucks 
are hauling bakers’ bread to hundreds 
of Oklahoma farm homes in this era of 
rapid rural transportation, and toast for 
breakfast is rapidly supplanting the hot 
biscuit, a part of the diet so long re- 
garded as necessary for the beginning 
of the day’s work. 

This is one bit of information given 
by wholesale bakers in proof of their 
declaration that the use of bakers’ bread 
has increased by more than 50 per cent 
in five years in this section of the coun- 
try. They say that the increase in small 
towns has been considerably less than 
that in cities, populations compared, but 
that among classes it has been greater in 
farm communities than in cities. 

While a complete survey of the state 
has not been made, estimates by bakers 
in some districts covering two or more 
counties lead to the conclusion that over 
1,000,000 loaves of bread a day are being 
delivered to the 2,500,000 people in the 
state. This figure relates only to the 
loaf that sells at retail at 10c, and only 
to white bread. It is believed that the 
consumption of all classes of bakery 
bread in the state averages half a loaf 
per person. 

In the northern half of the state, where 
a considerable percentage of the popu- 
lation came from the northern states, 
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bakery bread consumption is much 
larger than in the southern half, where 
the majority of the population is of 
southern origin. Bakers say that the av- 
erage consumption in the northern sec- 
tion is over half a loaf a day per person. 

The increase in the use of bakery 
bread in recent years has been larger 
in the southern section. “For a long 
time it was not easy to persuade the 
housewife of the southern home to cease 
the baking of biscuits and take on the 
‘shop’ bread,” says a baker, “but by con- 
sistently pushing our products, through 
advertising, through the more frequent 
recommendations of physicians, and 
through the gradual improvement of the 
quality of our bread, we have gained a 
foothold in the southern home. 

“But you can wager,” he added, “that 
these women can’t be fooled. The qual- 
ity has got to stay there if we hold that 
class of business. The quality demand, 
however, is a good thing for the baker. 
It makes him more careful, and certainly 
more considerate of the tastes of his 
customers.” 

The bread requirements of small-town 
merchants in some sections of Oklahoma 
have increased nearly 100 per cent in 12 
months. This is due partly to the in- 
crease in the population and partly to 
the increased use of bakery bread. In 
one community, where a wholesale bak- 
ery reported having doubled the number 
of its delivery trucks in 12 months, the 
figures showing the increase in sales 
appeared startling until it was learned 
that other bakeries in that community 
had made a like increase. 


SWEET GOODS ALSO PROSPER 


Not in bread alone has the increase 
been marked, however, for the cake and 
pie business has grown enormously. In 
the making of these products the baker 
has had to exercise more care than for- 
merly, said a bakery manager, “for you 
can fool the people much more easily 
with bread than with cakes and pies. 

“We find,” he added, “that if we can 
make cakes ‘like mother used to make,’ 
we can popularize them in the most 
particular homes and put them in the 
dinner baskets of thousands of school 
children. Bakery pies, properly balanced 
and flavored, not only are growing in 
popularity in eating places, but in the 
homes of our best people. Lately some 
of our choicest pies have been served at 
teas and luncheons at women’s clubs.” 

Reports from sections of Oklahoma 
that were not seriously affected by 
drouth show that large bakers this year 
have done an excellent business for eight 
months. Many of them reported a slight 
falling off in the early autumn, but a 
revival in demand in October. While 
large bakeries with delivery trucks op- 
erating in the country and visiting prac- 
tically all the small towns daily are tak- 
ing business from the small-town bakers, 
the latter appear to have had a fairly 
satisfactory year. It is said that the 
number of such bakeries is slowly de- 
creasing, but that many who are holding 
their own are doing so by the manufac- 
ture of superior products and of spe- 
cialties that appeal to the housewife. 

baker in northern Oklahoma says 
he was told by a miller’s agent that the 
miller is now selling 80 per cent of his 
output of flour to bakers. Large in- 
creases in bakery sales are reported by 
other Oklahoma millers, but the bulk of 
the flour sold in Oklahoma still goes to 
the housewife and the hotel and restau- 
rant keeper. 

NOTES 

The Purity Candy Co., Beaumont, 
Texas, has increased its capital stock to 
$20,000. 

One of the most interesting exhibits in 
the domestic arts building at the Okla- 
homa State Fair this year was that of 
the Mrs. Simmons Bake Shop, Oklahoma 
City. A large wedding cake, a replica 
of a castle, was the principal feature. 
Various kinds of breads, cakes, pies and 
candies also were attractively displayed. 

Charles T. Meyer, proprietor of the 
American Bakery, Little Rock, Ark., re- 
ports that. development of his business 
has increased the payroll to over $50,000 
a year. He believes that properly ap- 
plied publicity has been one of the lead- 
ing factors contributing to his success. 
School Day Cookies, recently initiated, 
are having a good sale. 
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CHICAGO 

Last week was again dull in this mar- 
ket, as most buyers have their require- 
ments well covered for the balance of the 
year. Lower prices did not seem to at- 
tract the trade, although cheap offerings 
by mills in all sections were more nu- 
merous. Dealers expect only small lot 
buying for some time. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—The single en- 
couraging feature is that shipping instruc- 
tions are coming in quite freely. New 
business is extremely quiet, and sales are 
made only when prices are very attrac- 
tive. A few sales of 1,000 bbls were 
reported last week to bakers and jobbers, 
but most bookings were in single car lots. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Prices of flour 
from the Southwest are lower, but the de- 
cline has not stimulated business. There 
is steady buying of small lots by the re- 
tail trade, but purchases of large quan- 
tities are negligible. Bookings were 
heavy, earlier in the season, and the larg- 
er users are not in immediate need of 
supplies. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Scattered small 
sales are being made of distributors and 
cracker bakers. The latter are not cov- 
ering their future needs, however, as they 
still look for lower prices. A feature of 
this market last week was the low prices 
named by some Missouri mills. They had 
held firmly for months, but quotations 
being received now are nearly as low as 
those named by Michigan mills. 

Rye Flour.—There is virtually no busi- 
ness passing in rye flour. Most mills have 
plenty of orders on their books, but they 
are beginning to complain about direc- 
tions slowing up. Low prices are being 
quoted by a few mills, but these have not 
aroused much interest. The output here 
totaled 8,000 bbls last week, the same as 
the week before. White was quoted, Oct. 
24, at $4.25@4.60 bbl, jute, medium at 
$4.10@4.40 and dark at $3.75@4. 

Durum.—A slight advance in prices 
last week resulted in practically no in- 
quiry for semolinas. Macaroni manufac- 
turers are ordering out against old con- 
tracts freely, but are not making fresh 
purchases. Most users have their needs 
covered until Jan. 1, and no improved 
buying is looked for unless the market 
shows stability. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted, Oct. 24, at 334@4c Ib, bulk; No. 
3 semolina, 35%4@3%c; fancy durum pat- 
ent, 342.@3%c. 

Flour Prices ——Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Oct. 24: spring top 
patent $7.80@8.45 bbl, standard patent 
$7.50@8.20, first clear $6.50@7.25, second 
clear $4@4.50; hard winter short patent 
$7.80@8.35, 95 per cent patent $7.50@8, 
straight $7.35@7.75, first clear $6@6.60; 
soft winter short patent $7.70@8.20, 
standard patent $7.30@7.90, straight 
$7.15@7.60, first clear $6.50@7. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 18-24 ........ 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week .... 40,000 38,000 95 
VOOP OHO cecccccecs 40,000 31,000 77 
Two years ago..... 40,000 32,000 80 


CASH WHEAT 


The spot trading basis was unchanged 
last week, and firm premiums prevailed 
most of the time. The last few days, pre- 
miums on hard winter wheat in store were 
reduced 1@2c, as demand slowed up, but 
this did not stimulate interest. Spot of- 
ferings of hard winter wheat met with 
ready demand, and mill buyers took 
everything of milling quality. Practical- 
ly no red wheat is Liga: | here, and the 
few sales made last week were out of 
store, some going at 24c over December, 
f.o.b. Only occasional cars of spring 





wheat were received, which were readily 
disposed of. A cargo of Canadian wheat 
is expected to arrive here this week for 
shipment to New Orleans. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 22@24c 
over December, No. 2 red 20@24c over, 
No. 3 red 17@19c over; No. 1 hard 10 
@l5c over, No. 2 hard 9@12c over, No. 3 
hard 5@9c over; No. 1 dark northern 
spring 15@25c over, No. 2 dark northern 
10@20c over, No. 1 northern 5@15c over. 


CASH RYE 


Receipts of rye continue extremely 
light, and most of the business is out of 
store. Mills are getting much of their 
supplies in this manner. A car of No. 
2 sold last week at 83c bu. At the week 
end No. 2 was quoted 811,@82c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended Oct. 24, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted) : 

r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbis...... 272 274 190 175 


Wheat, bus.... 402 1,775 590 1,619 
Corn, bus...... 1,125 1,794 762 1,217 
Oats, bus...... 859 2,620 381 1,410 
Rye, bus....... 339 215 9 2 
Barley, bus.... 178 622 32 213 


FLOUR CLUB COMMITTEES 


Fred Larsen, the president, and the di- 
rectors of the Chicago Flour Club, have 
appointed the following to serve on the 
standing committees for the ensuing year: 
grievance, Petersen, chairman, 
Walter S. Johnson, Walter Kunz, John E. 
Stephan, J. Thornton; arbitration, J. S. 
Stone, chairman, Ernest G. Dahl, L. F. 
Eaton, I. B. Johnston, J. Korzeniewski; 
membership, S. O. Werner, chairman, J. 
H. Smythe, G. L. Sparks; entertainment, 
Phelps Cowan, chairman, John E. Bacon, 
J. E. Herbert; traffic, Frank E. Lange, 
chairman, C. A. Bunnell, E. F. Weaver; 
auditing, Fred W. Seyfarth, chairman, 
John A. Armbruster, W. P. Ronan; legis- 
lative, John W. Eckhart, chairman, A. S. 
Purves, C. M. Yager. 


FLOUR JOBBERS’ EXCHANGE 


At the meeting of the Flour Jobbers’ 
Exchange of Chicago, held on Oct. 22, F. 
C. Doerffel, of the Chapman & Smith Co., 
and C. C. Anthon, of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., were re-elected presi- 
dent and vice president, respectively. 
Walter Kunz, of the Bakers Flour Co., 
was elected secretary-treasurer, John W. 
Eckhart, of John W. Eckhart & Co., J. 
M. Blattner, of J. W. Allen & Co., and 
W. H. Hottinger, of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., were elected members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. The next meeting will 
be held at the University Club on Nov. 24. 


UNIFORMITY IN FLOUR 


P. P. Croarkin, local flour broker, who 
has represented the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., in Chicago for 
many years, went through some old rec- 
ords the other day and found a report of 
an analysis madé by the Columbus Lab- 
oratories 21 years ago on this mill’s flour. 
Comparing it with an analysis made only 
a few weeks ago, it was discovered that 
both were practically the same. 


ARMY FLOUR PROPOSAL 
The United States government quar- 
termaster’s department, 1819 West Per- 
shing Road, Chicago, will open bids on 
Nov. 5 for approximately 5,000,000 lbs 
hard wheat flour. Bidders are requested 
to submit prices per unit, which is one 
pound, and also to send a 10-lb sample of 
flour to arrive not later than 72 hours 
prior to the opening of the bids. Inspec- 
tion will be made at destination, and the 
government reserves the right to make 
inspection for quality only at origin. 


NOTES 


L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., passed 
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through Chicago last week en route to 
Minneapolis. 

Edward Rich, Springfield, Ill., a rep- 
resentative of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Milling Co., was in Chicago last week. 

H. A. Liedel, president of the Peerless 
Mill & Elevator Co., Springfield, Ill., was 
in Chicago Oct. 20, calling on the trade. 

Maurice D. Kenton, Havana, Cubg, 
who was in Chicago for a week, left Oct. 
22 for Minneapolis and Omaha to visit 
mill connections. 

Cloyd Loughry, of the Loughry Bros, 
Milling & Grain Co., Monticello, Ind., was 
a recent visitor to the offices of Petersen 
Bros. & Co., Chicago. 

A. E. Chapman, president of the Cen- 
tral Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, expects 
to visit Minneapolis and other north- 
western points this week. 

C. A. Pravitz, sales manager for the 
Red Crown Milling Co. Des Moines, 
Iowa, spent several days in this market 
last week calling on the trade. 


George Chussler, Jr., secretary, an- 
nounces that the dates for the next an- 
nual convention of the Associated Bakers 
of Illinois have been set for April 12-14, 
1926, with headquarters at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
spent several days in this market last 
week and arranged with William Cowan 
& Co. to handle the mill’s account in Chi- 
cago territory. 

Charles L. Roos, past president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, arrived in 
Chicago Oct. 22 from his European trip. 
He left the same day for Kansas City, 
where he intended to stop for a short 
time on his way to the Pacific Coast. 


J. H. Moore, president, and R. J. An- 
derson, sales manager, of the Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
spent a few days in this market last 
week, visiting the trade. Mr. Moore left 
for a few days’ trip to Michigan before 
returning to the mill. 

H. L. Beecher, president and general 
manager of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., left for Minneapolis 
following the meeting of the executive 
committee of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. He expected to attend the foot- 
ball game between the University of Min- 
nesota and Notre Dame. 


I. C. Stickler was recently made gen- 
eral superintendent in charge of the bak- 
eries of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. in the midwestern states. Large 
plants are operated by this company in 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Detroit, Louis- 
ville, Milwaukee and Chicago. Mr. Stick- 
ler has his headquarters in Chicago. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president of Frank 
H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis., miller 
of rye and buckwheat flours, was in Chi- 
cago Oct. 23. He said that work on 
the five storage tanks which was begun 
Aug. 22, would be completed this week. 
This gives this company an additional 
storage capacity of about 45,000 bus. 


Practically none of the larger baking 
companies in Chicago have met the re- 
duction in price of bread made by the 
Ward Baking Co. on Oct. 1. Chain stores 
have cut their prices, and now are retail- 
ing the 1-lb loaf at’ 7c and the large loaf 
at 10c. Some of the local flour dealers 
recently checked the price of bread in 
various retail grocery stores, and found 
that many retail merchants are selling 
Ward’s bread at the old price and pocket- 
ing the extra profit. 


MILWAUKEE 


The volume of business booked by local 
mills last week was slightly in excess of 
the previous week, but was very small, 
and represented no marked change. 
About the only customers interested were 
some small bakers and jobbers who were 
rm d to buy because of small supplies. 

nfidence was lacking in the unsettled 
i market. Mills reduced asking lim- 
its 15@25c bbl. 

In the limited quantity of business 
passing, spring patent seems to have an 
edge. The average buyer who is able to 
procure spring patent for approximately 
the same price as Kansas seems to prefer 
the former. Mills have a fair quantity of 
business on their books, but shipping di- 
rections have slowed up somewhat. Nomi- 
nal quotations, Oct. 24: fancy city brands 
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hard spring wheat patent $8.75@9.10 bbl, 
straight $8.25@8.60, first clear $6.60@ 
7.40, and second clear $4.50@4.95, in 98-lb 
cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Outside mills did little business in this 
market last week. Handlers are wel] 
fortified against current and near-by re- 
quirements. By comparison with current 
demand, the call for flour during Septem- 
ber was relatively brisk, and this prob- 
ably is the main reason why there is s0 
little interest in offerings. Nominal quo- 
tations, Oct. 24: fancy brands hard winter 
wheat patent $8.30@8.95 bbl, straight 
$7.75@8.45, and first clear $6.50@7, in 
98-lb cottons. 

The rye market has been slipping with 
wheat, and this condition has caused the 
demand for rye flour to mark time. While 
business for several weeks has not been 
active, recent price developments ave 
taken the heart out of business. Al- 
though the state of trade since the new 
crop year opened has been below norraal, 
it is felt that, with purchases being made 
more nearly according to requirements, 
the business of rye mills should be stv ad- 
ily active until the next crop year, and 
make for an evenness of operation ‘hat 
seems desirable. There is no export de- 
mand, which removes a factor of impor- 
tance. Nominal quotations, Oct. 24: 
fancy rye patent $4.95@5 bbl, pure white 
$4.75@4.80, straight $4.50@4.60, jure 
dark $4.10@4.15, and ordinary dark $3.80 
@3.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miler, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour ct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oot: BBE .ccvivccs 12,000 9,200 17 
Previous week .... 12,000 9,400 79 
WOOP BHO ccsccccce 12,000 6,000 50 
Two years ago..... 12,000 4,000 34 
Three years ago... 16,000 10,000 63 
Four years ago.... 24,000 15,992 57 
Five years ago..... 24,000 1,700 7 


Receipts and shipments at Milwau ‘ee 
for the week ending Oct. 24, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

7-Receipts— -—Shipmen s— 


1925 1924 1925 24 
Flour, bbls... 65,800 82,600 6,280 10 160 
Wheat, bus.. 32,200 574,000 164,150 531 203 
Corn, bus.... 39,960 176,120 31,625 318 318 
Oats, bus.... 308,250 838,200 94,288 289 975 


Barley, bus.. 238,140 462,400 
Rye, bus..... 9,950 224,985 9,060 82 264 
Feed, tons... 830 645 2,999 1.319 

Easier cash grain markets prevailed 
last week. The movement is moderite, 
and trade fair. Closing quotations, (ct. 
24: No. 1 Dakota dark northern wheat 
$1.57@1.68, No. 1 hard winter $1.54@1.56, 
No. 1 red winter $1.58@1.60, No. 1 durum 
$1.18@1.20; No. 2 rye, 803%4.@82%c; Nv. 3 
white oats, 3812@38%c; malting barley 
62@77c, pearling 7712@78%ec. 


NOTES 


Edgar S. Salmon, of Bernhard Stcrn 
& Sons, Inc., was in Chicago on Oct. 2! 


Among lake shipments from Milwaukee 
last week was a cargo of 149,575 jus 
wheat loaded for Buffalo. 

Marcus Nelson, widely known in the 
southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois 
milling and bakery trade, died at St. 
Joseph Hospital, Milwaukee, Oct. 19, 
after suffering for two years from spinal 
tuberculosis. He was 43 years old ani a 
native of Racine, Wis. Mr. Nelson rej re- 
sented the Kansas Flour Mills Co., with 
headquarters at Racine, for many yes, 
and previously was Waukegan, Ill, rep- 
resentative of the grain department of 
Armour & Co. 

L. E. Meyer 


ST. LOUIS TRADE FAIR 

Sr. Lovts.—Little change is repor ed 
by bakers in St. Louis territory. ‘The 
volume of bread sales is holding up fair- 
ly well, and there is a slight increase in 
the sales of sweet 

Prices remain fairly steady, and so far 
the mergers have not resulted in dis’s- 
trous competition here, but smal er 
wholesale bakers in the territory si'T- 
rounding St. Louis complain that com) e- 
tition from the larger city bakers is !:e- 
coming increasingly difficult to meet. 

Flour stocks on hand, and those bought 
but not yet ordered out, are ample to 
last well after Jan. 1, and some bak: rs 
have bought sufficient flour to care ior 
their normal requirements well up to (he 
new crop year. Those who will have to 
buy flour in the near future are holding 
back as long as possible. 

W. G. Martin; Je. 
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ST. LOUIS 

The declining market last week was not 
conducive to increased flour sales, and 
new business was very light. Mills made 
some effort to close sales on the lower 
levels, but buyers were not convinced that 
bottom had yet been reached, and even 
concessions under prices warranted by 
the market did not result in active buying. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Southern buyers 
are strictly on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Flour consumption does not seem to be 
up to previous expectations and, conse- 
guently, the early season bookings, al- 
though light, are lasting longer than an- 
ticipated. Shipping instructions are 
fairly active, and old bookings are gradu- 
lly being depleted. An improvement in 
huying is almost bound to occur before 
Jan. 1. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Several millers 
express the belief that practically all bak- 
ers have sufficient flour booked to last 
vell after Jan. 1, and that little buying 
will be done by them until toward the 
‘lose of the crop year. Sales are very 
‘ight now, and while shipping instruc- 
tions are fairly satisfactory, old bookings 
ire still ample to care for requirements 
for some weeks. 

Exports—Better inquiry is reported 
from the United Kingdom, and some mills 
state that they have worked business there 
n the last few days, for the first time 
for several months. Demand in Latin and 
South America remains unchanged, a fair 
volume of flour being sold for immediate 
shipment. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 24: soft 
winter short patent $8@8.35 bbl, straight 
37.35@7.60, first clear $6.50@7; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.70@8.10, straight 
$7.10@7.60, first clear $6.40@6.70; spring 
first patent $7.85@8.35, standard patent 
$7.60@7.85, first clear $6.60@7,—all in 
140-lb jutes. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oot, BORE cecccicccscsecee 36,300 57 
Previous week ...........+ 41,300 64 
TOR BOD cctcericvcosccece 32,200 50 
Two years agO .......++..+ 49,000 97 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Gets WBE cccccessvseseve 48,700 56 
Previous week ........... 42,300 49 
VORP GMO cocccccerscecsvces 51,100 59 
TWO YORFS ABO .cccccccsece 49,400 64 


WHEAT 


Offerings of soft wheat are light at re- 
duced prices. Demand for No. 2 red is 
fair, but otherwise the cash demand is 
slow. There were practically no track 
offerings of No. 1 and No. 2 hard last 
week, and apparently only a very limited 
demand, confined to the cheaper classes 
of milling wheat. Receipts last week 
were 197 cars, against 225 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, Oct. 24: No. 2 red 
$1.67 bu, No. 3 red $1.62@1.65; No. 3 
hard $1.56, No. 4 hard $1.55. 


LOCAL WEIGHT RULE DEFEATED 


One of the most warmly contested elec- 
tions of recent years was held by mem- 
bers of the Merchants’ Exchange, Oct. 
20, when the proposal for establishing 
local weights was defeated. The election 
resulted in 213 voting in favor of the 
proposed rule and 144 against, but its 
adoption required a two thirds majority. 
Local millers and elevator operators were 
largely in favor of the rule, while com- 
mission merchants and millers located 
outside St. Louis were opposed to it. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETS 


Approximately 25 members attended 
the first fall meeting of the St. Louis 





Flour Club at the City Club, Oct. 21. 
Immediately after dinner a business ses- 
sion was called to order and the question 
of establishing a credit bureau of some 
kind was once more brought up for dis- 


cussion. It was decided that the best 
method of handling this situation was to 
meet oftener, and a luncheon will be held 
on Nov. 5. 

Gilbert Loewenstein, district salesman 
in St. Louis for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was elected to member- 
ship. 

NOTES 

Mrs. Martha Plant McCormick, sister 
of Samuel Plant, of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., died Oct. 21. 

William C. Engel, Chicago, has had his 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange 
posted for purchase and cancellation. 

Harry Less, of the sales department of 
the George P. Plant Milling Co., is in 
eastern and central states on a business 
trip. 

Hermann F. Wright, assistant general 
manager of the Marshall Hall Milling 
Co., attended the Illinois-Michigan home- 
coming game last week. 

B. T. Wright, formerly with the Ameri- 
can Grocery Co., Little Rock, Ark., is 
now representing the George P. Plant 
Milling Co. as a resalesman in Arkansas. 

William J. Learmont, branch manager 
of the Postal Telegraph Co. at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange for several years, died 
suddenly, from heart trouble, Oct. 21. 

Fall seeding of winter wheat is being 
delayed by continued rains, and millers 
in touch with the country situation ex- 
press much fear for the acreage, and a re- 
duction from last year seems inevitable. 


MEMPHIS 

Flour buying is still of a routine na- 
ture, with distributors feeling uncertain, 
and not taking more than absolutely nec- 
essary. Having bought on a fairly free 
scale some time ago, and the movement 
to consumption not having been up to 
expectations, they are not anxious to 
make further commitments. Better 
weather prevails over the cotton belt, 
and the resumption of picking is helping 
business, but the action of the wheat 
market does not inspire confidence. 

Receipts and interior stocks are small. 
Shipping instructions are being received, 
but only for small lots and mixed cars. 

Spring wheat flour prices have been 
slightly advanced. Soft winter and hard 
winter flour prices are approximately 25c 
lower. Few mills have sent new quota- 
tions to their representatives, as little 
business is offering. 

Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis, Oct. 24: soft winter 
short patents $9.20@9.75, standard pat- 
ents $8.25@8.85; Idahe soft patents, 
$8.60; Colorado semihard patents, $7.70; 
blended patents, $8.25@8.35; hard winter 
short patents $8.25@8.45, standard pat- 
ents $7.50@8; spring wheat short pat- 
ents $9@9.15, standard patents $8.70@ 
8.80. 

NOTES 

C. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., is on a business trip to points 
in the Southeast. 

H. L. Hensley, vice president of the 
Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling Co., was a 
recent visitor here. 

H. W. Stein, sales manager for the 
Globe Milling Co., Ogden, Utah, was a 
recent caller at the office of the Central 
Milling Co. 

David L. Griffith, in charge of the flour 
and millfeed accounts of Carver & Grif- 
fith, is in a hospital recuperating from a 
serious operation. 

O. M. Howell, formerly of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, but now with 









the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, was a recent visitor at the local 
branch. 

The Winkelman Baking Co. enter- 
tained about 350 retail grocers and mem- 
bers of their families on the evening of 
Oct. 21, with a demonstration of its new 
plant and a dinner. 

H. E. Babcock, who has been doing 
specialty work for the Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, in Kentucky, was 
here recently en route to Fort Smith, 
Ark., where he will take charge of its 
branch, 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 
European flour demand continues dull, 
and the amount shipped through this port 
last week to Latin America would have 
been considered far below normal a year 
ago. The domestic flour business is quiet. 
Flour prices, Oct. 22: 


c—— Winter—, 


Spring Hard Soft 


Short patent ..... $9.30 $8.30 $9.40 
95 per cent ....... 8.80 8.00 8.60 
100 per cent ...... 8.40 7.80 8.10 
Ps: 6eesexecsecees ence 7.50 7.65 
First clear ....... cone 6.90 6.15. 
Second clear ..... eves 5.95 


Semolina, 4%c Ib; corn flour, $2.45 bbl. 

A total of 24,350 200-lb bags flour were 
taken from this port during the week 
ended Oct. 22 to Latin America, accord- 
ing to figures of five of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve the tropics, as fol- 
lows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,800 
bags: Santiago, 900; Kingston, 750; Co- 
lon, 800; Puerto Limon, 800; Maracaibo, 
800; Panama City, 1,700; Guayaquil, 
1,600; Puerto Colombia, 700; Guatemala 
City, 1,800; Puerto Barrios, 900; Belize, 
700; Tela, 300. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,700; Guan- 
tanamo, 400. 

Ward Line: Manzanillo, 1,800; Santia- 
go, 2,500. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Puerto Cortez, 250; Bluefields, 150; 
Tampico, 500. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,200; Vera Cruz, 700. 

Flour movement out of the port of 
New Orleans, in 200-lb bags, during the 
week ended Oct. 22, according to figures 
compiled from manifests filed at the cus- 
toms house: 


Destination— Destination— 


Arecibo ....... 85 Nuevitas ...... 1,675 
ASPOTO srccecee 78 Odense ........ 200 
DOOMED o6ccecwre 700 Panama City .. 1,700 
Bluefields ..... 310 Paramaribo.... 750 
Bocas del Toro. 300 Ponce ......... 1,025 
Caibarien ...... 900 Port au Prince. 1,000 
Cardenas ...... 775 Porto Rico .... 4,252 
CAPIMOR ccccece 50 Puerto Barrios. 900 
CONG  cécdesccee 800 PuertoColombia 700 
Fort de France. 35 Puerto Limon.. 800 
Guantanamo... 400 Puerto Mexico.. 750 
Guatemala City. 1,800 Rotterdam .... 110 
Guayaquil ..... 1,600 Sagua la Grande 550 
Havana ....,.. 7,585 Santiago....... 3,400 
Kingston ...... 760 Tampico ...... 500 
PEORERRITNO ..+- ROOD BOO. accrcccess 300 
Maracaibo ..... 300 Vera Cruz ..... 970 
Mayaguez ..... 100 


In addition to the above, 1,125 bags 
corn meal were cleared for Porto Rico, 
150 for Bridgetown and 20 for Almi- 
rante; 1,330 bus wheat for Vera Cruz; 
1,000 bags bran for Havana; also 3,450 
bags feed for Porto Rico, 200 for San 
Blas, 125 for Arroyo and 250 for Havana. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reports having inspected only 257,- 
141 bus corn and 2,000 bus oats thus far 
in October, and announced elevator stocks 
on Oct. 22 as follows: wheat, 334,000 bus; 
corn, 81,000; oats, 23,000. 

The weather is reported to be clearing 
up in the rice belt, and if the growers do 
not harvest the crop before it is dried 
sufficiently, there will be a fair yield; but 
if too much haste is displayed, it is pre- 
dicted that there will be a large amount 
of stack burned rice on hand again. The 
futures market showed renewed activity. 
The following figures were posted at the 
Board of Trade on Oct. 22: 


Rougb Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Oct. 22 ........ 307,738 66,716 

Same period, 1924 ........ 363,071 108,557 
Sales— 

Season to Oct. 22 ......... 559,628 184,467 

Same period, 1924 ........ 41,490 208,574 


NOTES 
Mr. Butt, of the malt department of 
the Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, paid 
the local bakery trade a visit recently. 
Bert Hogan, of the Southern Illinois 
Milling & Elevator Co., Murphysboro, IIl., 
is visiting the local retail grocery trade. 
R. A. Tonry spent last week calling on 
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jobbers in Opelousas and New Iberia, La., 
in the interests of J. S. Waterman & Co. 

Bakers and confectioners were recent- 
ly invited to attend the demonstrations 
of the “Thrift Oven” by the New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc. The possibilities of 
this gas oven were disclosed by Mr. Ras- 
mussen, 

R. A. Sutrivan. 


FLEISCHMANN’S PLANT AT 
NEW ORLEANS OPENED 


New Orveans, La.—A housewarming 
is not a housewarming in New Orleans 
unless there is music and dancing. Har- 
ry Stevens has been acclimated, and un- 
derstands all those things, in addition 
to knowing how to sell Fleischmann’s 
yeast. So, when his company opened its 
branch distributing plant here recently, 
he provided for the music and left the 
crowd to do the rest. It did. It started 
to dance at 8 p.m. and continued until 
the milkmen’s trucks got all tangled up 
in the massed formation of cars that 
lined both sides of the street for two 
blocks in either direction from the build- 
ing. 

Another feature of the orthodox house- 
warming is plenty to eat. Orleanians 
will stop squabbling over the claim of 
Philadelphia to be the nation’s second 
port, in order to eat. So Mr. Stevens 
provided for this by furnishing half a 
dozen hams. Now, these were not ordi- 
nary hams, such as one commonly finds 
in the middle of sandwiches. They were 
cooked: only as truly talented cooks can 
prepare them, and they were baked in- 
side a generous layer of dough, ordinary 
bread dough. When the hams were 
brought forth they had the appearance 
of huge potatoes. Mike Schwartz, of 
Schwartz & Ferry, and Sidney Wol- 
brette, of the Southern Paper Co., were 
the official ham slicers, and they suffered 
from carver’s cramp long before the en- 
tertainment ended. 

In addition to ham, there were three 
or four varieties of cheese, and there 
were pickles and other things that ap- 
peal to those at a housewarming. 

The dancing took place in the ship- 
ping room, a spacious place with a con- 
crete floor. It takes several generations 
of people trained to dance on the streets 
and sidewalks during the season of 
Mardi Gras to produce a race that can 
dance gracefully on concrete. 

Grocers and their wives arrived early. 
Then came the master bakers, and later 
came the bakers and the bakers’ helpers, 
all slicked up in their best. 

And dance? None were too old, and 
apparently very few too young, to dance. 
John O’Connor, who has a private bread 
route, danced as much as anybody, and 
he has only one sound leg. 

The new plant is a one-story brick 
building with an area of 8,500 square 
feet, and is equipped with the devices 
which have been standardized for use in 
the company’s branch plants. 

R. A. Surrivan. 








JOHN B. HEYDT, ST. 
LOUIS BAKER, DEAD 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—John B. Heydt, foun- 
der of the Heydt Bakery and recognized 
as one of the leaders in the industry, died 
at his home, 4536 Forest Park Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Oct. 22, from nephritis. He 
was 71 years old. 

Mr. Heydt came to America from Ger- 
many, a penniless immigrant at the age 
of 14. He had been a baker’s apprentice 
in Hanover, Germany, and his first posi- 
tion in America was in a bakeshop at 
Wheeling, W. Va. He came to St. Louis 
when he was 20 years old, and started 
driving a bakery wagon. When labor 
trouble was threatened in the bakeries 
of the city, he started a small shop of his 
own, and from that beginning amassed a 
fortune estimated at $1,000,000. 

He founded the Heydt Bakery, which 
grew to be one of the largest in the city, 
and in 1907 he sold his plant to the Amer- 
ican Bakery Co. for $700,000 when sev- 
eral large local bakeries were merged. 
He was also successfully connected with 
other baking enterprises. Last spring he 
suffered a breakdown in health and had 
been confined to his bed for the past 
month. He is survived by his widow and 
a son by a former marriage, R. L. Heydt. 
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TOLEDO 


Whether it deserves it or not, the wheat 
market, on account of its erratic course, 
gets the blame for the unsatisfactory 
condition which prevails in the milling 
business at the present time. A fair 
start had been made, and the ground- 
work for confidence had been laid, when 
the initial break came, and ever since 
then wide unsettlement has characterized 
the trade. Last week witnessed the al- 
leged liquidation of a large eastern spec- 
ulator in the December future, accom- 
panied by a decline of 7c, the most spec- 
tacular in some time. 

Flour Sales Smaller. — Consequently, 
there has been considerable slowing 
down in new flour sales, and it has been 
none too easy to get directions on book- 
ings previously made, many of which 
were made at levels above those now ex- 
isting. This is a condition to the liking 
of neither millers nor flour buyers. 

Of course the situation in the Decem- 
ber wheat future, selling at 10c below 
cash wheat, was unnatural. As the de- 
livery date drew near, one or the other 
had to go up or down. December wheat 
has gone down, and there has been some 
softening in cash wheat premiums. 

Soft Wheat Still Scarce—While there 
may have been some defections in the 
solid ranks of the farmers in holding 
their wheat, as has been reported frorn 
the Southwest, they are not apparent in 
this section. Soft wheat continues in 
scant movement, and commands a pre- 
mium. Flour demand is lax, and even if 
millers are using up their free stocks of 
wheat, they are not unduly pressing to 
replenish them, although they are always 
ready: to buy at a reasonable price. In 
fact, considering the scarcity of wheat, 
millers are very loath to let any of it 
get by them, 

Wheat and Flour Prices-—Toledo 
millers were bidding $1.60 bu for No. 2 
red wheat, Toledo rate points, Oct. 23. 
Soft winter wheat standard patent flour 
was quoted, Oct. 23, at $7.75@8.10 bbl, 
local springs $7.85@7.90, and local hard 
winters $7.70, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 
bbis activity 
OOGl BERS wiewdedeccccesse 36,400 
Previous week ........... 42,900 89 
BORP BHO cecccceevseecese 45,300 94 
TWO FORTS GOO coccecccces 40,200 84 
Three years ago .......... 37,800 79 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bblis bblis tivity 

et, TSB .crcccce 46,160 24,838 54 
Previous week .... 84,060 52,208 62 
WOOF BHO coccccese 102,960 67,414 65 
Two years ago..... 73,350 36,600 50 
Three years ago... 81,360 48,492 59 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 263,000 359,000 115,000 88,000 


Corn, bus.... 19,000 41,000 15,000 5,000 
Oats, bus.... 96,000 94,000 73,000 96,000 
NASHVILLE 


A falling off in new sales of flour was 
reported by southeastern mills last week, 
and at some of them new business was 
reported almost at a standstill. There 
have been a few sales of round lots, indi- 
cating that some members of the trade 
are not altogether lacking in confidence 
in the market. The general disposition, 

edecatety, 


however, of buyers is to buy m 

and await developments. 
Shipments on contracts are fair, but 

buyers who have placed orders are some- 





what slow in giving specifications, and as 
a result there is a moderate decline in the 
volume of business. Wheat supplies are 
fairly good, and mills have been draw- 
ing upon stocks freely for running needs. 
Red wheat continues to sell at a premium, 
with moderate movement. No. 2, with 
bill, was quoted on Oct. 24 at $1.75@ 
1.80 bu, Nashville. 

Flour prices were unsettled on account 
of the irregular wheat market. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 24: best soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $9.75@10.10 bbl; standard 
patent, $8.75@9.10; straight patent, $8.25 
@8.50; first clears, $7.50@7.75. 

Demand is moderate for Minnesota 
and western flours. Prices, Oct. 24: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $9@9.50; hard 
winter short patent, $8.50@9. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. 18-24 ...... 166,620 115,170 69.1 

Previous week .. 165,420 112,482 67.9 

Year ago ....... 154,670 136,022 82.6 

Two years ago... 195,780 137,937 70.4 
Three years ago.. 187,230 129,219 69 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 24 Oct. 17 
ely. WD. vc woweecn paces 51,300 55,500 
WRAL, BUS ceccccceccces 644,000 689,000 
Gas, BUS secccvcovesess 35,000 32,000 
Geom, BES 0% 0000s 60008 405,500 416,000 


Joun Lerrrr. 


PITTSBURGH 

Business in flour last week was more 
active than for some time, especially 
with northwestern mills, and a fair vol- 
ume of sales was reported, including 
some carload lots for future delivery. 
Hard and soft winters were held more 
firmly than springs, based on the higher 
cost of the raw material, and this had 
the effect of aiding sales of northwest- 
ern flour. Buyers’ ideas of value, how- 
ever, are much below those of the flour 
mills. The flour. trade has been handi- 
capped by the fluctuations in wheat, 
which have caused prospective buyers to 
hold off. 

Directions on bookings are very satis- 
factory. There is a fair demand for 
clears. Rye flour is slow, with prices 
easing off. Demand for semolina has 
shown an increase, and macaroni manu- 
facturers are buying more freely. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 24: spring 
wheat short patent $8.25@8.75, standard 
patent $7.75@8.25; hard winter short 
patent $8.25@8.75, standard patent $8@ 
8.25, clears $7@7.50, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $6.50@7, bulk; pure 
white rye $4.75@5, pure medium rye 
$4.50@4.75, pure dark rye $4@4.25, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. Semolina was quot- 
ed at 4%4c Ib. 

NOTES 

P. M. Marshall, of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, was a_ recent 
Pittsburgh visitor. 


W. C. Mansfield, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh offices of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, returned from a 
trip to western New York and northern 
Pennsylvania last week. 


Two new stores have been opened by 
the Shaffer Stores Co., Altoona, Pa., 
making a total of 53 now operated by 
the company, which deals extensively in 
flour and bakery products. 

James S. Arnold, for many years a 
member of S. Ewart & Co., wholesale 
grocers and flour dealers, Pittsburgh, 
died at his home in Atlantic City at an 
advanced age. He retired in 1912. 

D. R. Stonerod, for many years repre- 
senting various flour mills in the Pitts- 
burgh district, has retired and has gone 


to Californi 


to realde, Mr. Stonerod 
was Mast associated with the Pittsburgh 
office of the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling 
Co 


Edward H. Kreamer, aged 65, for 27 
years in the retail flour and grocery 
business at Reading, Pa., died at his 
home there on Oct. 21. He was a mem- 
ber of the Keystone Wholesale Grocery 
Co. and was prominent in Masonic cir- 
cles. C. C. Larus. 


EVANSVILLE 

Dullness prevailed in flour here last 
week. While the market remains disor- 
ganized, there seems to local millers to be 
no relief from conditions that have pre- 
vailed for the past three weeks. Millers 
are bidding $1.60 bu for wheat at mills 
and $1.57 at stations. Quotations, Oct. 
24, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb cottons, car- 
load lots: best patent $8.75@9.25, first 
patents $9, straights $7.50@8.45; Kansas, 
$9; spring, $9; clears in jutes, first $6@ 
7.60, second $5.75@7.15. 


W. A. Browning, for many years in the 
corn meal and coarse grain business here, 
died suddenly last week of heart failure. 

W. W. Ross. 


ATLANTA 

Flour buyers here are playing a wait- 
ing game, anticipating a change in prices. 
Buying is chiefly for prompt shipment, 
keeping stocks about even with the trade 
demand. The retail trade continues to 
take its usual weekly lots, but no ten- 
dency to buy ahead is shown. Bakers 
are keeping well supplied, since their 
trade is more steady. Prices are prac- 
tically unchanged. Soft wheat patent 
was quoted on Oct. 24 at $8.75, and bak- 
ers patent at $8.50. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





PHILADELPHIA BAKERS 
LOWER PRICE OF BREAD 

Puiapetpuia, Pa.—Bakers are buying 
flour cautiously and confining their pur- 
chases to near requirements, as mills’ 
ideas of value are considerably above 
those of buyers. Flour prices show a 
net decline for the month of about 50c 
bbl, and many bakers have reduced the 
price of bread. 

There is but little high grade creamery 
butter arriving in this market, and prices 
of this description are 5c lb higher. 
There is plenty of the lower grade avail- 
able, and bakers using it have been able 
to secure it at attractive prices. Fresh 
eggs are 8@llc higher, but the propor- 
tion of this description in current arrivals 
is small, and stock more or less unattrac- 
tive is pressed for sale at irregular fig- 
ures. 

Sugar is quiet, and prices have declined 
during the month. Supplies are small, 
but bakers have no difficulty in filling 
their requirements at around 5.20c lb for 
fine granulated. 

Some retail bakers who had been ask- 
ing 9c for a 16-0z loaf of bread have 
reduced their price to 8c, while bakers 
who were asking 13c for a 20-02 loaf will 
now sell for 12c. 





BAKERS’ BOARD OF TRADE CONVENES 

Newark, N. J.—About 150 members 
attended the annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade, Inc., held 
at the warehouse, 104 Lillie Street, New- 
ark, Leonhard Metz, the president, pre- 
siding. The report of A. Lang, the sec- 
retary, was very comprehensive. He 
stressed the greater need of support of 
the organization. He also suggested the 
advisability of each local county organiza- 
tion inaugurating a membership drive. 
Special attention was drawn to the bene- 
ficial work of the Washburn Crosby Co. 
and The Fleischmann The election 
of officers resulted as follows: Leonhard 
Metz, president; A. Mulley, vice presi- 
dent; Adolph Lang, secretary; William 
Cordes, treasurer. 

Albin E. Plarre, president of the Bak- 
ers’ Mutual Insurance Co., New York, 
addressed the bakers at length, and stat- 
ed that his company would be willing to 
establish a branch in New Jersey until 
things should be working smoothly, when 
this branch could be turned over to the 
New Jersey association. The meeting 
voted approval of this plan, and the 
executive committee was empowered to 
take further steps for the establishment 
of such a branch, 
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WEST VIRGINIA’S BAKERS 
HAVE THRIVING BUSINESS 


Cuarieston, W. Va.—The bakers of 
West Virginia have every reason to be 
proud of their business. Twenty years 
ago the industry in this state amounted to 
but little. It was unorganized, and in 
many cases suffered through lack of 
skilled bakers. Today it ranks with other 
leading businesses of West Virginia. 

It is now possible for retailers located 
in the most remote parts of the state to 
get fresh supplies of bread daily. iby 
train, by trucks and auto delivery sys- 
tems the bakers of the state have made 
it possible for out-of-way places to be 
supplied with good white bread just as 
is the housewife in the larger cente:s. 
Bakers’ bread is now sold regularly in 
communities where 10 years ago it was 
a novelty, and was referred to as “light” 
bread. 

Ninety-five per cent of the bread soid 
here is white. Formerly, the majoriiy 
of the people ate biscuits almost excl :- 
sively. The hundreds of small country 
mills that spotted the state a quarter jf 
a century ago have been displaced jy 
garages and bakeries. Western mils 
supply nearly al! the flour consumed in 
this state, and the bakers are its largest 
users. The baking industry of We:t 
Virginia is on a sound financial basis, 
and is destined to become still larger. 

Ray A. Frame. 








MILWAUKEE BREAD PRICE 
REMAINS UNCHANGE') 


Miu.wavkee, W1s.—The price of bre: | 
in Milwaukee remains unchanged, ar | 
there have been no reports from othr 
cities in Wisconsin that any bakery hi s 
deemed it necessary to follow the e: 
ample set by Chicago in effecting redu 
tions. In fact, the local trade speaks «/ 
the greater costs of materials and thinl.; 
prices should be higher. The Chicag» 
situation, it appears, was brought abou! 
by highly competitive conditions. Flour 
costs more now than three months agi. 
while butter, eggs and milk are on a. 
abnormally high level. As a matter o 
fact, Milwaukee bread prices are now n 
higher than the Chicago values followin 
their recent reduction. 


NOTES 


Curt F. Bosse, conducting a bakery a 
468 Mitchell Street, Milwaukee, is a vol 
untary bankrupt. 

The Jaeger Bros. Baking Co., Wausau 
which has distribution through virtuall\ 
every retail grocery in that city, recent]; 
introduced with outstanding success 
loaf with the trademark, Old Home. I 
is a sponge processed loaf made accord 
ing to the best accepted home made for 
mula, producing a particular flavor. 

L. E. Meyer. 





BAKERS TO BE GUESTS OF FLOUR CLUEP 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—A. P. Cole, vice pres 
ident of the Jesse C. Stewart Co., gave ar 
interesting description at the Octobe: 
meeting of the Western Pennsylvani« 
Bakers’ Association of a motor tour whic! 
he took to Canada a short time ago. C 
C. Latus, secretary of the association. 
told of his recent trip to Europe. 

Horace W. Crider, president of the as- 
sociation, gave a brief résumé of the re- 
cent convention of the American Bakers 
Association at Buffalo, which he stated 
was one of the best bakers’ conventions 
ever held. 

L. E. Bowman, vice president of the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club, on behalf of that 
organization, extended the active mem- 
bers of the association an invitation to be 
guests at a dinner to be held on Nov. 14. 
A committee headed by Harlow S. Lewis, 
president of the flour club, is making ar- 
rangements for the dinner. 


nt 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


New York State Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Utica, Dec. 1-2. 

Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, midwinter meeting, at Har- 
risburg, Jan. 11-12. 

Ohio Association of the Baking 
Industry, at Columbus, Jan. 26-28. 

Indiana Bakers’ Association, at 
Indianapolis, Feb. 17-18. 
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THE BAKERY TRUST 
T is a better show, after all, than was advertised— 
I the gigantic, bakery trust that was heralded as a 
vorld-beating, cross-country, continent-compassing 
‘ger. A big one swallows a lot of others, big and 

ill, and then, in turn, is swallowed by a bigger. A 
six hundred million dollar corporation grows over- 
night, with the rapidity of Jack’s beanstalk, into a 
piilion dollar giant. This, in truth, is an age of fable! 

What next? Will there be still another reorganiza- 
m, still a bigger giant gobbling up the present puny 
ostart among financial Goliaths? There is an nth 
esree somewhere to this gluttonous pyramiding, but 

it yet been reached? Some day, certainly, atten- 
a will have to be given, as The Northwestern Miller 

already insisted, to making the stock of the great 
poration worth the money by proving that seventy- 

or eighty millions of dollars of properties can be 
rated to produce earnings on many times that 
yuunt. Such a thing has, of course, been done before, 
| perhaps it will be done again. The whole scheme 
»ends for its success upon a single thing—the ability 
‘apitalize a loaf of bread and make it pay toll. Its 
:ponents are bread and water, and it will have to be 
nonstrated, to some one’s probable sorrow, whether 
staff of life or the promoter’s pump will triumph. 
The baking trust is, naturally, a thing of evil, but 
sibly it is less of a bugaboo than some of its small 
ipetitors have feared. It has not yet turned the 
ner of congressional investigation; nor has it yet 
ved that it can stand, topheavy, upon its own feet. 
In any case, the merger seems already to have been 
counted. There has been very little crying out and 
uaning to cover by the comparatively small baker who 
\ist grapple with the combination’s presumably enor- 

is buying and selling power. Most bakers, in fact, 
ar. tranquil. They have accepted the situation and 
have made plans to meet the shock of battle. As yet, 
to be sure, little sign of a struggle is apparent. Things 
are very much as they were before. Goliath has not 
come forth, 

lhe small baker, to judge from observation and 
from general report, is too busy conducting a profitable 
business to worry much about the merger. - Optimism 
prevails, “Baking,” said President Wuller, of the 
Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ Association, to the 
recent gathering of Missouri master bakers, “is nat- 
urally a local industry. We produce a most perishable 
product, having the shortest market period, and any 
atiempt to go beyond a certain natural point of dis- 
tribution brings difficulties in operation and loss of 
profits. . . There is no doubt at all but a paper 
program of better distribution, or lower cost distribu- 
tion, can be built, but whether such a program can be 
carried out is open to every reasonable doubt.” 

A heartening report, so far as some of the timid 
are concerned, has it that the combination will seek 
new fields rather than spend its energies in devastat- 
ing competition; in other words, that it will be content 
with invading the forty per cent field of the housewife. 

But whatever the merger does, there is an obvious 
way out for its competitors. There is cake to bake—a 
multitude of specialties. There is always the quality 
loaf, a little better than the merger plant can make, 
and the special note of community service that can be 
introduced into any competitive situation. 

This is not to say, of course, that the merger is to 
be meekly endured; that no David should arise to smite 
his Goliath. And the least that the rest of the trade 
czn do, when the battle starts, is to see that there is 
a fair fight. 
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A MINNEAPOLIS BREAD SURVEY 
O* another page of this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller is published the result of a survey of bak- 
ing in Minneapolis designed to indicate the relative 
proportions of home and bakery made bread and the 
relative proportions of white as compared with‘ dark 





breads baked and consumed. This touches upon sub- 
jects that have more than an academic interest for 
bakers, 

The survey does not purport to be exhaustive. It 
covers one hundred bakeries and two hundred repre- 
sentative homes. The statistical data derived, hcow- 
ever, probably can be considered reasonably indicative 
of conditions upon which it was desired to throw some 
light. It was found that of the bread used in Minne- 
apolis homes 68.8 per cent is bakery bread and 31.2 
per cent home made bread. Of bread consumption 
at large, it was deduced that 74.8 per cent of the total 
is supplied by commercial bakeries, the larger figure 
being accounted for by greater consumption of bakery 
products in hotels and restaurants. 

These figures indicate a considerably more liberal 
use of bakery bread in Minneapolis than the generally 
accepted proportions of 60 per cent bakery and 40 
per cent home made bread for the country at large. 
Conditions, however, are known to vary greatly ac- 
cording to locality. That the proportion of bakery 
bread eaten in Minneapolis exceeds the consumption of 
other communities in the United States is due to a 
large extent, undoubtedly, to the establishment of a 
“quality” standard. Minneapolis bakery bread has a 
wide and deserved reputation for excellence. 

No less interesting is the finding of the investi- 
gator that, of the bread made in Minneapolis bakeries, 
77.17 per cent is white and 9.57 per cent branny, the 
remainder being rye. Of bread eaten in the homes, 70 
per cent is white, 9.76 per cent branny and the rest 
rye. These proportions could not, of course, be taken 
as representative of the entire country, for local con- 
ditions no doubt vary still more widely in this respect 
than in the relation of home to bakery bread. For 
example, one of the largest bakery companies in the 
country, with headquarters at New York, is reputed 
to use thirty-one thousand barrels of white flour per 
week against only about twenty-five barrels of graham 
and whole wheat flour. The figures are valuable, how- 
ever, as an indication of the slow growth of the 
branatic fad, which has gained no great foothold, nor 
is it likely to, now that intelligent lay and scientific 
opinion has been aroused to the necessity of confuting 
the food crank’s propaganda with sober and whole- 
some truth concerning the merits of white bread. 

There is, however, a constructive value in the fig- 
ures. They indicate a definite and substantial market 
for dark breads. This is a profitable, legitimate, and 
no doubt permanent, field. No baker should neglect 
it. There is plenty of room for coarse breads, for 
those who need and like them, alongside the staple 
white loaf. But bran bread neither requires nor de- 
serves further exploitation; it has had more than its 
share, to the recent detriment of white bread and inci- 
dentally to commercial baking in general. Bran bread, 
henceforth, must stand upon its recognized but limited 
merits, and white bread probably is in little danger 
of losing further ground in the scale of public favor. 





’TIS AN ILL WIND 
Fe rons ges accumulate of the energy that is being 
displayed by the small independent baker in ad- 
justing himself to the merger era. There is a good deal 
of wailing, it is true, but, as has been said in another 
connection, the general sentiment is one of making the 
best of things. 

That there is more than one way of trimming the 
sails to this ill wind is manifest by reports from the 
bakery field. A salesman for one of the best-known 
machinery houses attests that his business of late has 
grown in an astonishing manner. A few years ago, he 
says, it was difficult to get the small baker to buy 
machinery. Three or four hundred dollars for new 
apparatus sounded like wasteful, unwarranted extrava- 
gance. But since the beginning of the merger period, 
small bakers everywhere, he finds, are putting in new 
machinery with a will, rarely quibbling over the price. 


BAKER AND DAIRYMAN 

T will be gratifying to bakers to learn of the im- 

portant part taken by their industry in the recent 
National Dairy Show at Indianapolis, Ind. For the 
first time bakers manifested an active interest in this 
great annual exhibition, and dairymen gave reciprocal 
attention to the obvious mutual interests that concern 
these industries, 

In all of the splendid work of the National Dairy 
Council toward advancing the interests of the dairy 
industry, never heretofore has there been due consid- 
eration of the importance of bread in the dietary. 
Most of the council’s educational work, on the contrary, 
was rather antagonistic to the use of white bread. 
This is not likely to be the case in the future. Dairy- 
men appreciate, as never before, the importance to 
their industry of preaching the wholesome gospel of 
Bread and Milk, Bread and Butter, Bread and Cheese, 
and Cake and Ice Cream. 

Daily Dairyink, which was published during the 
show by the American Dairy Machinery and Supply 
Association, called forceful editorial attention to this 
new relationship between baking and dairying. “Milk,” 
it declared, “has found its place in bread. The fable 
of old-fashioned ingredients in bread made from water 
is giving ground. Slowly but surely the bread industry 
is tying up with the dairy industry in a campaign 
that promises to put milk made bread on all the dining 
tables in the land.” 

The bread and milk exhibit of the American Bakers 
Association was one of the most interesting features of 
the exposition. It brought out the fact that, as Daily 
Dairyink puts it, “no other bread in the world is so 
wholesome as white bread made from milk, thus prov- 
ing that advocates of whole wheat bread are taking 
poor ground in their argument that white bread is not 
the proper diet for building a strong and vigorous 
nation,” 

IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 

NE would as soon dispute the accuracy of the 

saying that “honesty is the best policy” as to 
decry the truth of that more modern axiom that “it 
pays to advertise.” No enterprising baker needs a 
demonstration of the value of telling the public what 
he has to sell. He does it through his display window, 
but he does it also through the columns of the com- 
munity press. 

Some types of advertising, of course, pay better 
than others. That is the chief problem. It constitutes 
the reason for advertising bureaus, for the existence 
of that growing business of the expert in publicity. 
But no baker need depend upon those agencies for 
proper advertising “copy.” He needs only to keep 
his eyes open, to apply the simple test of what interests 
himself in the things that appear in print, of what 
current topics of conversation center most earnestly 
upon the subject of bread. White bread or dark 
bread? That is one question of the hour. Are pie 
and cake good for the children? Can bakers really 
make as good bread as mother can? The answers to 
these questions are excellent advertising copy. 

But there are day-to-day minor things that may be 
made the hook upon which to hang the interest of a 
prospective patron. Dozens could be named—here is 
a single one: M. L. Langford, manager of the Piggly 
Wiggly Bakery at 922 Union Avenue, Memphis, Tenn., 
writes to the editor of The Northwestern Miller: “In 
your issue of Aug. 26 you had an article on the con- 
sumption of bread in the United States as compared 
to foreign countries, and along with this article you 
showed a picture of French children with their week’s 
supply of bread. The writer felt that this was pretty 
good stuff, and figured that it would be a good way 
to show all of our good customers just how well off 
they really were for their bread supply. We repro- 
duced the picture on a printed insert that went out 
with each loaf of our bread for one day, and we had 
wonderful results.” 
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The Madison Convention of Wisconsin Bakers 


the Wisconsin Association of Master 

Bakers, Inc., held at the Hotel Lo- 
raine, Madison, Oct. 5-7, was featured by 
a larger attendance than that of previous 
gatherings. Bakers are beginning to ap- 
preciate the value of strong trade or- 
ganizations, and this is reflected in great- 
er attendance at conventions all over the 
country. 

An important subject considered was 
that of the recent large bakery consolida- 
tions and the growth of chain stores. The 
discussion was led by Fred Zimmerman, 
secretary of state for Wisconsin, and 
Charles J. Kremer, Milwaukee. The 
consensus of opinion of those present was 
that one of the best means to check the 
effects of the large combinations’ and 
chain stores’ methods of distribution was 
to educate the public to the virtues of 
quality, to maintain independent mer- 
chants in the various communities. The 
first step in this direction taken by the 
association was to print in pamphlet form 
an address made by Charles J. Kremer 
before the retail merchants of Wisconsin 
at Oshkosh last August, which will be 
distributed by Wisconsin bakers to the 
housewives and the public. 


Te twenty-first annual convention of 


OLD OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


All the officers and directors were re- 
elected for the ensuing year. Several of 
them asked to be relieved of their duties, 
but the membership held the opinion that 
the coming year will be an important one, 
with many problems to be solved and 
that, therefore, it would not be advisable 
to change the officers. Joseph Poehl- 
mann, Milwaukee, is president; C. L. 
Sorensen, Racine, vice president; J. W. 
Pinzer, Milwaukee, secretary, and J. T. 
Fischer, Milwaukee, treasurer. Frank 
Kullman, North Milwaukee, Erwin Hoff- 
mann, Appleton, and W. A. Rose, Bur- 
lington, were re-elected directors. 

The bakers of Wisconsin have received 
much favorable comment upon the model 
bakery which their association has con- 
ducted at the state fair in recent years. 
At this convention it was proposed that 
the state department of agriculure be 
asked to take over the model bakery as a 
permanent exhibit, buying the necessary 
equipment. However, it was finally de- 
cided that the association should continue 
this model bakery and school for another 
year. A committee, consisting of Frank 
Kullman, Milwaukee, E. J. Korpf, Wau- 
kesha, and W. A. Rose, Burlington, was 
appointed to confer with the secretary 
of the state department of agriculture 
to bring about greater co-operation in 
conducting the bakery. Appreciation 
was expressed by many to the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. and certain equip- 
ment manufacturers for furnishing sup- 
plies and machines for this exhibit. 

The question of apprenticeship was 
again brought up, but most bakers were 
opposed to the plan of reducing the age 
limit from 16 to 15 years. It was finally 
decided that a committee consisting of W. 
A. Rose, Burlington, C. D. Kirk, Rhine- 
lander, and E. J. Korpf, Waukesha, be 
appointed to work in conjunction with 
the state industrial commission in the 
preparation of some permanent scheme 
of apprenticeship. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Mr. Poehlmann, in his annual address, 
stated that the greatest menace to the in- 
dependent wholesaler and retailer was 
the consolidations of large bakeries and 
the growth of chain stores. The main 
object of this association and this conven- 
tion was to devise ways and means of 
checking these, he said. At no time was 
it so essential for the independent fac- 
tors in the industry to get together for 
mutual protection, and they were now 
finding common ground for co-operative 
effort. 

Mr. Pinzer’s report showed that the 
officers and directors had been active dur- 
ing the past year in legislative and other 
matters. He reported that 42 new mem- 
bers had been secured, of which number 
the secretary was responsible for 22. The 
treasury showed a credit balance of 
$766.09. 


TALKS ON INCREASING SALES 


The committee in charge of the meet- 
ing had arranged a splendid program, 
and several educationa 


addresses were 





made. A pleasing feature was the gen- 
eral discussion following several of the 
talks. Miss M. Gibbons, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., was the first speaker, her sub- 
ject being “Suggestions to Help Stimu- 
late Sales.” She described conditions in 
the selling end of the retail business, and 
was surprised to notice how little the av- 
erage girl behind the counter knows about 
baking. She urged the bakers to explain 
the quality of their goods to their sales 
girls, to instruct them in how they are 
made and show them that the best of in- 
gredients are used. Mr. Kullman, of 
Milwaukee, in expressing the thanks of 
the association for this instructive talk, 
said he hoped Miss Gibbons could be in- 
duced to conduct a class in salesmanship 
for the bakers of Wisconsin. 

Carl Gutwein, of the National Cash 
Register Co., also discussed the sales end 


“Building and Maintaining a Monopoly 
in Bakery Goods.” He began by saying 
that bakers may soon find themselves out 
of business if the bakery trust is allowed 
to function. The public may soon find 
higher prices prevailing for bread, and 
neither the baker nor the public has as 
yet considered the seriousness of the sit- 
uation. Mr. Zimmerman cited the coal 
combination, and said that every one was 
acquainted with the results of that con- 
solidation. 

Trusts, he said, had two general prin- 
ciples: one was to crush competition, and 
the other was to boost prices. Bakers 
should see the danger confronting them. 
The combination would not rest, he said, 
until it obtained control of the industry. 
Its methods were not always the same. 
In some places it used coupon schemes; 
in others, cut prices temporarily; but 





Heard and Seen at the Convention 


Among the flour men present were: F. F. Barkow, Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc; A. Croark, Bay State Milling Co; W. J. Black, Commander Mill 
Co; R. Degentesh, Degentesh Bros; W. Roegge, Roegge Flour Co; E. A. 
Reimann, Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co; J. L. Faber, Mills of Albert Lea; W. 
F. Hughes; C. Cook, King Midas Mill Co; F. R. Kluwin, W. J. Jennison 
Co; Walter H. Mann, Minneapolis Milling Co; F. M. Grout, J. J. McNamee, 
W. E. Dawes, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; L. M. Lamont, G. W. Wagstaff, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co; M. Marquardt, A. B. Scott, Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation; T. F. Scoggin, S. A. Giese, Washburn Crosby Co; D. L. Grace, 


Wells Flour Mills. 


Fred S. Cheney was present from the Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill. He reported recent sales of automatic dough brakes to L. D. Keyes, 
Belle Plaine, Iowa, and the Marshalltown (Iowa) Baking Co. 

Racine was chosen as the next convention city. An invitation was re- 
ceived from the Chamber of Commerce, and the local bakers present at the 


convention also made a strong plea. 
A. Nielson and C. L. Sorenson. 


Those in attendance from Racine were 


Among allied trades representatives present were: I. M. Faulds, American 
Oven & Machine Co; S. J. Fels, Anheuser-Busch, Inc; C. S. Jacobson, Malt- 
Diastase Co; E. Christoffel, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers; H. M. Bachman, Union 


Steel Products Co. 


Bakers of Milwaukee deplored the situation in that city. The delivery 
of hot bread on Sunday was mentioned as one evil, and it was claimed this was 
responsible for the large returns of stale bread. As usual a large delegation 
was present from this city, which included J. Poehlmann, J. T. Fischer, A. 
Ambos, N. Bauer, J. P. Diener, C. Haach, K. Kaiser, A. Kalupa, L. I. 
Krasnd, C. J. Dremer, Frank Kullmann, C, Pinds, L. Rewald, O. Ruppin, C. 


‘'welmeyer, M. Tyborski and J. Volk. 


Gay Larsen represented the Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago. He 
reported that his company had recently installed a double Middleby-Marshall 
oven in the Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 

John M. Hartley, secretary of the Associate Bakers of America, went to 
Waukesha following the convention, to speak before the Chamber of Com- 


merce and Kiwanis Club. 


Appleton was well represented by bakers. 


Those present included George 


Filz, Charles Goettlecher, E. Hoffman and A. Pfefferle. 
The Fleischmann Co. wrote to every baker in Wisconsin urging them to 


attend this convention. 


Representatives of the company present were Carl 


Roode, H. J. Schinkel, Miss M. Gibbons, Charles Katz and Herman Kind. 
W. E. Fox, of the Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, was receiving congratula- 
tions from his many friends over the birth of a second son a few weeks ago. 
E. F. Carlson, assistant sales manager for the Red Star Yeast & Products 


Co., Milwaukee, had with him A. Romeis. 


This company was commended for 


its services in connection with the model bakery at the state fair. 
A year ago Olaf Strand was the only Madison baker who was a member 
of the state association. This year six local bakers belong, Mr. Strand having 


received the applications of the others during recent months. 


The Madison 


committee of bakers arranging for the convention consisted of John Sawyer, 
chairman, Olaf Strand, A. Heilmann, P. Coughlin and A. Widmann. 

Other bakers present were: M. Dick, Manitowoc; T. O. Field, Mauston; A. 
J. Gerandale, Fort Atkinson; A. Hennieksen, Oconomowoc; H. A. Herschleb, 
Wisconsin Rapids; J. E. Korpf, Waukesha; E. Lindsay and P. A. Oswald, 
Boscobel; Otto Ludwig, Berlin; G. H. Matzinger, New Glarus; J. E. Meyer, 
Elkhorn; J. V. Michael, Green Bay; L. E. Norman, Waterloo; P. Norregaard, 
Kenosha; W. A. Rose, Burlington; F. Schmecke, Ripon; John Weber, Lodi; 
George Weissmann, Jefferson; J. E. Zillmer, Minocqua. 





of the business. He stated that only 
about 25 per cent of a merchant’s time 
was given to selling and his sales staff. 
Retailers should give more time to mer- 
chandising methods, sales and window 
displays, and devoting at least 50 per cent 
of their efforts to selling. He said that 
investigations showed that salespeople 
spend only about 15 per cent of their 
time in actual selling, and too much is 
used for other purposes. In order to find 
a larger market, bakers must increase the 
number of their customers, and their 
average sales to these customers. If the 
average sales are only increased by a 
few cents, it will result in a much larger 
business. Five ways to increase average 
sales, he said, were to sell larger quan- 
tities, to sell better quality, to sell assort- 
ed items, to substitute articles, and call 
the attention of customers to new goods. 


BAKERY TRUST DENOUNCED 


Fred Zimmerman, secretary of state 
for Wisconsin, made a forceful talk on 





results were always the same. The inde- 
pendent baker, he said, would always fall 
in a price war, and after he had gone 
the consumer would have to pay. What 
would happen, he asked, when the monop- 
oly ran smoothly? 


IMPORTANCE OF RETAIL BAKER STRESSED 


Charles J. Kremer, at the request of 
the officers, read an address he made be- 
fore the Wisconsin retail merchants last 
August, entitled “Retailers with Vision 
Are Essential to the Public.” He said 
that the chain stores. were challenging 
the very existence of the retailers, and he 
described in a most forceful manner 
their methods of marketing. His address 
covered in detail the history of the bak- 
ing business, and especially the important 
part the average baker has in his com- 
munity. Every small baker, he said, 
when buying flour must pay a bonus to 
his larger competitors. He asked if they 
ever had heard of class C flour. This, he 
said, was flour sold at less than cost to 


buyers of large lots. Many mills, he 
stated, were able to sell sufficient class 4 
flour to small bakers and others to give 
them a profit, and thus make up for the 
losses entailed by class C sales. 
Distress, or class C, flour, he claimed, 
was what gave the larger plants so much 
profit. One third of the mills in the 
United States could produce all the flour 
needed in this country. There was, there- 
fore, keen competition between mills, and 
when business was slow the harassed 
miller grabbed the large offers for cash 
from combinations and chain store buy- 


ers. 

H. J. Schinkel, of The Fleischmann Co, 
spoke on “Basic Sweet Dough and Mer. 
chandising.” Merchandising, he said, 
meant efficient sales methods and market 
analysis, and one of the healthiest signs 
of the times was that the retail baker was 
becoming a retail merchant. He said 
that a recent investigation by his com- 
pany in several large cities showed that 
94 out of every 100 women bought balers’ 
bread. The American appetite dema: ded 
variety, and he urged bakers to sell a 
greater variety of breads. The. time is 
coming, he said, when the American {am- 
ily will use three to four kinds of b~ead 
a week, with white bread the main oaf. 

Eighty-one per cent of sweet goovs is 
still baked at home, Mr. Schinkel :aid. 
Bakers should let the housewives know 
that they only use the best materials, the 
same as in the home. Many womer do 
not buy bakers’ good, because prices are 
too low, and they feel that the b: ker 
cannot use the best ingredients and sell 
so cheaply. Suggestions he made for in- 
creasing sales were: better products, of- 
fering goods the housewife cannot easily 
bake herself, a good variety, and a cefi- 
nite merchandising plan. 

A suggestion which met with gen. ral 
approval was to have specials on cer/ain 
days to increase sales. Many of the hak- 
ers present told of the great success ind 
increased business by having special 
products on one or three days each week. 
These specials also helped the sales of 
other goods. 


ENTERTAIN MENT FEATURES 


A committee of local bakers should be 
given much credit for the splendid ban- 
quet and entertainment provided. On 
the first evening, supper was served, ‘ind 
the visitors were given an opportunity 
to become acquainted. The second «ve- 
ning the banquet was held, attended by 
several hundred. After dinner there was 
dancing. The ladies were taken for a 
drive around Madison’s beautiful parks 
and the university grounds, and also in- 
spected the State Capitol. 

S. O. Werner 


UNIVERSITY OPENING CAUSES 
INCREASED BAKERY SALES 


Norman, Oxta.— Predictions _ tat 
4,000 students would enroll in the Univ«r- 
sity of Oklahoma this year are support- 
ed by W. C. Booth, proprietor of he 
Perfect System Bakery, who decla es 
that he has not before had such a ‘ie- 
mand for bakery goods just prior to ‘he 
opening date of the state institut n. 
Heavier orders came in particular frm 
fraternity and sorority houses dur ng 
registration week. 

In addition, there were entertainme ‘ts 
galore. Student demands were hea\ er 
than usual for banana pies, coconut | ¢s 
and macaroons. The sweet tooth 'ec- 
mand called for all manner of coo! es 
and emblem cakes. 

An unusual business was reported |- 
so by the Royal Bakery. This conce », 
however, is giving more attention to \¢ 
expansion of its wholesale business 0: °T 
adjacent territory. The plant was lea: d 
a few months ago from Mrs. W. \. 
George, the owner, by the Royal Baki ¢ 
Co., Oklahoma City, and L. A. Davis w 5 
installed as local manager. It forme: Y 
was operated as the Modern Bakery. 








NEW JERSEY BAKERY PLANNED 

New York, N. Y.—It is reported tlt 
the Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, ‘‘ 
planning the erection of a $200,000 brik 
and concrete plant at Irvington, N. /- 
There will be a three-story, 130x160 ‘t 
building, with basement, modern in eve-y 
respect. 
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Fancy Bakery Displays for Autumn 


By Ernest A. Dench 


by, when grandmother would get 

out the flour bin, sugar, spices 
and eggs and “stir up a cake.” In those 
days, half a dozen or more cakes would 
be made at a time, and nothing much 
thought of the effort. In this day and 
generation, however, to make a cake 
means to carefully measure, stir, beat 
and combine the different ingredients. 
The icing muSt be tested with a ther- 
mometer, and everything must be just so. 
Naturally, the result is that cakes are 
not made very often, because of the effort 
it takes. The average housewife has also 
many more demands on her time. 

Just what, then, is done when the wom- 
an of the house has company in to tea? 
She runs out to the bakery, and buys 
dainty little cakes to serve. Sometimes, 
however, when she is giving a Hallowe’en 
party, she somehow feels that she should 
try to make a cake for the occasion. So 
che works all afternoon in a hot kitchen, 

nd very often the result is far from 
satisfactory. How much better it would 
he if she had purchased her refreshments 

rom some one who really knows how to 
bake. 

This is a day of specialists. A young 
inatron would not think of giving herself 

“boyish haircut” or doing the hem- 

titching for her new dress. For these 
things she goes to some one who special- 
izes. Why shouldn’t she turn to a spe- 
ialist when she wants cakes for festive 
ccasions? She would, beyond doubt, if 
vou would call her attention to the fact 
that you may not know how to cut hair, 
or make a picot edge, but that you DO 
know how to make cakes. 

The best way to accomplish this is via 
the window display route. The following 
displays should be of help to any baker: 


Wi CAN remember, in days gone 


WHAT PEOPLE LIKE 


THE Strietmann Bakery Co., Cincin- 

nati, attracted attention during the 
fall Festival by showing the two kinds 
of baked goods that the public calls for 
most. The booth was draped with heavy 
dark blue velvet. On the floor was a 
lighter shade gathered into folds. 

A rope chain inclosed the booth. Set 
hack, half way to the rear, were two ele- 
vations, cleverly hidden by folds of blue 
velvet. On these were placed “The Prize 
Soda Cracker” and the fancy biscuit 
called “Delmonte.” The names of these 
were given on a card fastened below the 
biscuits on the blue velvet. Placed on 
the floor, leaning against the velvet cur- 
tain, was a card that read: “Two of the 
most popular of our 101 varieties.” The 
soda cracker had the word “Prize” in- 
scribed on it. Both of these fancy bis- 
cuits were made of plaster of paris, and 
colored in such a way as to make them 
look realistic and delicious. 


CAKES FOR THE BIRTHDAY PARTY 


E. Schuster, Jr., Inc., Camden, N. J., 
arranged birthday cakes of different va- 
rieties in its window. In a conspicuous 
place was a card that read: “Birthday 
Cakes for Tots, Teens, Twenties and 
Parents.” The card was illustrated by 
the picture of a small girl bringing her 
lighted birthday cake into a room filled 
with guests. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR THE PARTY 


W HETHER it be a bridge party ora 
birthday party, to say nothing of 
a party to celebrate a football victory, 
the old question of refreshments always 
arises. Mrs. Simmons, Home Bake Shop, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has a hundred and 
one different ideas on how to make a 
party go off with a whizz. Not the least 
of these is a snappy cake specialty or 
cake design for each different occasion. 
In a newspaper advertisement, tempt- 
ingly illustrated, was a small boxed-in 
column devoted to cakes for special oc- 
casions, reading as follows: “Birthday 
Cakes and Party Specialties. In the 
making of party specialties or birthday 
cakes Mrs. Simmons prides herself in 
always having something new—a differ- 
ent design, a different flavor, styled to 
meet the occasion. Constantly she is 
studying, searching; and if you are plan- 
ning a fridge, dance or birthday party, 





let Mrs. Simmons suggest the designs in 
favors or cakes.” 


CARD PUBLICITY 


The Barker System of Bakeries, Wat- 
erbury, Conn., arranged cakes and pies 
about the window floor on paper plates. 
Cards in the display pointed out that 
“It’s Tasty”; “It’s Rich”; “It’s Dainty.” 
Each card was almost eight inches wide 
by six inches high. 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


That elusive “something new” was 
achieved by the Murray Pastry Shop, 
Junction City, Kansas. The window 
floor and background were covered with 
orange crepe paper, dotted lightly with 
bits of purple. At the center was an 
automobile tire with a dish center of 
orange cardboard, on which was lettered, 
in shades of purple: “You Will Never 
Tire of Our Pastry.” At either side of 
this were tires lying on the floor. In each 
one was a pyramid of pastry. These 
were changed each day until all the list 
of products had been shown. 


THE OLD WITCH SETTING 


CLAUSEN, Camden, N. J., floored his 

window with boxes of candy. The 
baker, however, could easily substitute 
cakes, doughnuts or home made cookies. 
Puffed around the candy were strips of 
black and orange crepe paper in loose 
piles. In the center, near the rear, was 
a large, hollow pumpkin, with the entire 
front cut away. This revealed a black 
clothed witch standing at the left, with 
her broomstick. At her right was a 
black cat, and at the rear center stood 
a devil. In the front center was a gro- 
tesque head with green eyes. 


THE UNIQUE FARM 


A display that was made entirely of 
candy by Silver’s, Birmingham, Ala., 
could easily be changed for your use. 
There was a comfortable’ looking farm- 
house, with a barn a little smaller, at one 
side. Of course no farm would be com- 
plete without an “Old Oaken Bucket,” 
and this stood on the ground (which was 
covered with shaved chocolate) beside the 
old-fashioned well. Running around the 
chicken yard were chicks, and a few toy 
cows browsed in a meadow at one corner. 
There were also several pumpkins in 
evidence, to give the Hallowe’en touch. 

While in the original display every- 
thing was made of candy or sugar, it 
would be possible to have the house, barn 
and chicken coop of cake. The floor 
could be covered with chocolate. 


TO TEMPT APPETITES 

A narrow ledge trim was made the 
most of by Stiles’ Lunch, Kansas City, 
Mo. On a bed of straw four large 
pumpkins were grouped around the cen- 
tral part, with a sign dividing them into 
twos. The sign stated: “Oh, My!! Real 
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Pumpkin Pie.” In front 
of the sign several deli- 
cious looking pumpkin 
pies were in evidence. 
At each end of the trim 
was a Shock of cornstalks, 
with a few loose corn ears 
and rosy-cheeked apples 
lying about the straw 
strewn floor. The light- 
ing reflectors lining the 
top of the show window 
were enveloped with tiny 
Jack o’Lanterns at night, 
lending a spooky appear- 
ance to the setting. 


FOR THE LUCKY WINNERS 


Shipton & Windham, 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, 
baked an extraordinary 
cake, to be given to the 
winning team in a local 
football match. Occupy- 
ing the center of the win- 
dow, this cake measured 
16 by 25 in and weighed 
25 Ibs. It was iced and 
decorated to represent a 
miniature gridiron. The 
football players and goal 
posts were made of 
French pastry icing. 


THE FOOTBALL MATCH 


Mr. Abbott, South Mel- 
bourne, Australia, was responsible for a 
clever window display. Crepe paper cov- 
ered part of the window and formed the 
football oval. The goal posts were sticks 
covered with paper, while the boundaries 
were made of candy. 

The clever bit, however, was the play- 
ers and spectators. These were made out 
of peanuts, matches, pipe cleaners and 
feathers. Match sticks were used for the 
nose, pipe cleaners for arms and legs, 
and feathers for caps. The face was 
painted on, each man having an expres- 
sion of his own. By the mere turning 
up of eyebrows, or the corners of a 
mouth, unusual effects, found very hu- 
morous by spectators, were achieved. At 
the extreme rear and front, the goodies 
were displayed on pedestals and trays. 

With the mere substituting of cakes, 
small and large, for the candy displayed 
at the front and rear of this display, it 
could easily be used by the baker. 

PUMPKIN PIES FOR THANKSGIVING 

What is Thanksgiving without a pump- 
kin pie or two? Howe’s Bakery, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., reminded people of this 
fact by displaying pies two days before 
the day. At least 50 were massed to- 
gether on the floor of the trim, making 
every one’s mouth water. 





FOUR COUNTY BAKERS MEET 
Axtroons, Pa.—Nearly 50 guests were 
present at the dinner and meeting of the 
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Fall Festival Display Window of the Strietmann Bakery 


Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Four County Bakers’ Association, held 
here in the Hotel Penn-Alto on Oct. 15. 
Owing to the absence of J. C. Peightal, 
Harry D. Leach presided. 

A feature of the meeting was the for- 
mal introduction of William J. Freihofer, 
of the Freihofer Baking Co., Philadele 
phia, who recently took over the plant 
of the Altoona Baking Co. Mr. Freihof- 
er expressed his appreciation of being a 
guest, and stated that his company would 
act in harmony with the bakers of the 
Altoona territory. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Freihofer the 
association went on record as favoring a 
suitable bakery exhibit at the Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition to be held in Phila- 
delphia in 1926. Brief addresses were 
made by George W. Fisher, Huntington, 
and C. C. Latus, Pittsburgh, treasurer 
and secretary, respectively, of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association. John Hal- 
ler, Altoona, Reed Morningstar, Philips- 
burg, Mrs. E. A. Wagner, of the Wagner 
Bakery, Mount Union, and A. E. Poad, 
of The Fleischmann Co., Johnstown, also 
spoke. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Penn-Alto on Nov. 12. 

Among the allied trade representatives 
present were R. R. Sanborn, of the 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., 
C. M. Thomson, of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., William Corl, of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, E. F. Clark, of the J. H. Day 
Co., Cincinnati, and A. L. Hoagland, of 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minne- 
apolis. 





MAYOR HYLAN ADDRESSES BAKERS 


New York, N. Y.—At the last meeting 
of the Brooklyn Merchant Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, the bakers of south Brooklyn had 
the pleasure to listen to an address by 
John F. Hylan, mayor of New York, 
who spoke on “City Administration,” and 
praised the bakers for their constant en- 
deavor to adhere to laws and regulations. 

A detailed report of the fire protec- 
tive relief fund was given. The rates of 
deposit will remain the same for this year. 
The present officers were re-elected, 
namely: Herman Sturm, treasurer; Hen- 
ry A. Keil, secretary. 





SECURITY ASSOCIATION HAS SURPLUS 


New York, N. Y.—After the usual 
summer vacation, the first meeting of 
the New York Merchant Bakers’ Se- 
curity Association was held under the 
chairmanship of the president, Adam 
Metz. According to the detailed report 
delivered, the organization had a total in- 
come for the period Jan. 15-July 15, 1925, 
of $65,298, while the total cash disburse- 
ments amounted to $49,463. 
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THE GENERAL FIELD 

H. H. Hackstedde, secretary-treasurer 
of the Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
left Oct. 16, accompanied by his wife, on 
a 10-day vacation to be spent at New 
York and other eastern cities. 

H. E. Turley is now connected with the 
Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, in its sales 
and research department. For several 
years he was with the American Institute 
of Baking, being well known to the trade 
through his research work. He also has 
appeared on the programs of numerous 
bakers’ conventions. 

W. W. Reece, manager of the engineer- 
ing department of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, returned early this month from 
a trip through the Northwest, where he 
surveyed the machinery of several large 
baking plants. 

M. D. Stone has been appointed dis- 
trict representative at Chicago for the 
bulk Crisco department of the Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati. Mr. Stone has 
been with this concern for about nine 
years, and is well qualified to take over 
this important position. He succeeds R. 
E. Weymouth, who resigned to become 
associated with the Jahn & Ollier En- 
graving Co., of this city. J. G. Parry, 
manager of the bulk Crisco department, 
was here Oct. 20, visiting the trade. 

E. G. Broenniman and George A. Za- 
briskie entertained the members of the 
Bakers’ Club of New York at golf and a 
dinner at the Pelham Country Club on 
Oct. 9. This was one of the most enjoy- 
able affairs ever arranged for the mem- 
bers of this club, and the attendance was 
large, about 125 to 150 being present. 

The Schulze Advertising Service, Chi- 
cago, recently completed a fine advertis- 
ing campaign for Mackey’s Bakery, 
Windsor, Ont., on Luxury bread. A suc- 
cessful one was also conducted for the 
Martin Baking Co., Lubeck, Texas, on 
Butter-Nut bread. 

Gordon Smith, the well-known baker 
of Mobile, Ala., and his wife, returned 
home on Oct. 19 after spending a week 


in Chicago, visiting friends. Mr. Smith 
also found time to play some golf with 
Paul Chapman, of the Edward Katzinger 
Co 


Lloyd Ellingwood, of the sales depart- 
ment of the J. R. Short Milling Co., man- 
ufacturers of dusting and specialty flours, 
returned the first of this month from a 
two weeks’ trip to eastern markets. 

Peter Kirbach, Chicago, Midwest dis- 
tributor for the Doughnut Machine Cor- 
poration, has returned from a business 
trip to Detroit, Mich. 

H. M. Bachman, Chicago representa- 
tive of the Union Steel Products Co., re- 
cently sold a line of its equipment to 
Swift & Co., packers, for their new ex- 
perimental bakery. Swift & Co. are in- 
stalling a completely equipped experi- 
mental bakery in one of their buildings, 
which will be white tiled and inclosed in 
plate glass to permit of inspection by 
visitors. This company is installing, 
aside from the Union line, an Edison elec- 
tric oven and a cake machine made by the 
Read Machinery Co. The bakery will be 
used for experiments on the products 
this company manufactures for the bak- 
ing industry. 

R. D. Bergquist, Kansas City represen- 
tative of the Procter & Gamble Co., was 
in Chicago, Oct. 20, to confer with J. G. 
Parry, Cincinnati, manager of this com- 
pany’s bulk Crisco department. 

The Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, reports that W. S. Peters, Moline, 
Ill., who has a Middleby-Marshall oven 
in his plant, on Oct. 19 placed an order 
for additional ovens with this concern. 
Among recent installations made by the 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. are a No. 
101 Model C double oven in the plant of 
E. I. Meyer, 743 South State Street, Chi- 
cago, and a No. 103 double oven in the 
bakery of C. F. Bowman, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

E. H. Ford, vice president of the Bak- 
er-Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich., was 
in Chicago several days recently renewing 
old acquaintances in the bakery trade. 





the history of the baking industry. 


mental in making it a success. 


have missed a great deal. 


sole purpose of education. 





To the Bakers and Allied Tradesmen of America: 


HE big international exhibition and convention which closed at Buffalo 

Saturday night, Sept. 19, was by far the greatest exhibition of ma- 
chinery and equipment ever shown in the world, without a doubt. 

Furthermore, it is my opinion that there were more interested bakers 
in attendance at this exhibition than at any other previous exhibition in 


To those bakers and loyal allies who attended this exhibition it is only 
fair to say that we appreciated your attendance, your co-operation and 
your interest, and in behalf of the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation I want to thank all who took a part in the convention and exhi- 
bition, and all who were boosters for the exhibition and who were instru- 


The success of these exhibitions is measured by the value that they are 
to the industry, and the favorable comments heard upon the exhibition 
floor in regard to new machinery and new equipment that has been devel- 
oped in the last five years leads me to believe that this was the most 
instructive exhibition ever held, and while the attendance of bakers at 
this convention numbered more than any previous convention, we feel that 
those who were not fortunate enough to have been able to see this show 


The Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ Association members are 
grouped together for one great purpose, and that is the upbuilding of the 
industry, and the putting on of these shows by this association is for the 
It is the policy of our association members to 
build machinery and equipment that will take care of the needs of a fast 
growing industry, and it is our policy to put on these national shows when- 
ever we feel that the industry needs them. 

Again let me thank the baking industry, the allied trades, exhibitors, 
the press, and all boosters for their fine co-operation. 


Georce E. Dean, President 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 
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N the opinion of Ellis C. 

Baum, of the Joe Lowe Co., 
newly elected president of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, the association this 
year will be the basis for the 
building of an even greater in- 
dustry. He asks, in the fol- 
lowing message, for the hearty 
co-operation of all factors in 
the trade serving the bakers. 
Mr. Baum believes that more 
effective co-operation can be 
obtained by organizing the al- 
lied trades in connection with 
the various bakers’ associa- 
tions. The first step in this 
direction was taken at the re- 
cent meeting of the New Eng- 
land Bakers’ Association. Oth- 
er groups will be formed from 
time to time. 





A Message From President Baum 


“Bigger, Better, Busier Baking Business”’ 


” ITH the continued reported changes in the baking business we 

must recognize a marked successful development of our industry. 

“This development is now in the making, and the success of 

its building process depends largely upon the efforts and the support that 
we Allied Tradesmen of the Baking Industry offer in our service. 

“We must pledge ourselves to this duty. 
baking business by unselfish, constructive work and the dedication of our 
work for the benefit of our great industry. 

“Let us offer our untiring efforts as the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry to build a ‘bigger, better and busier baking business. 


———., 





We can help make a better 


,” 








H. E. Floyd, who has been with the sales 
department at the main office of this com- 
pany at Saginaw, has taken up his resi- 
dence at Chicago and will be attached 
to the staff of the local office. 

The Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, re- 
ports recent sales of large. Hubbard two- 
deck ovens to the S. Thomson Bakery 
and the S. Palermo Bakery, both of St. 
Paul. Also sales of large Hubbard Amer- 
ican one-deck ovens to Williams & Wal- 
dron, Bottineau, N. D., and the Aplin 
Bakery Co., Rocky Ford, Colo. 

Schnel’s Bakery, Flora, Ill., has bought 
a building, 40x120, and will install mod- 
ern equipment, which will include two big 
Hubbard ovens. The bakery is expected 
to be completed about Jan. 1. 

Opell’s Bakery, Inc., Vincennes, Ind., is 
remodeling its plant, and will add a 450- 
loaf Hubbard heavy oven to its present 
equipment. It will operate a strictly 
machine production shop, and the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, made out the specifi- 
cations and plans for the remodeled plant. 

D. F. Casey, formerly of the Chicago 
office of the Liberty Yeast Corporation, 
is now with the Buffalo, N. Y., branch 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. 

The Fleischmann Co., Chicago, has 
moved its North Side branch from 1318 
Moorman Street to 1616 Ogden Avenue, 
the old Liberty yeast plant. 

Carl Russ, assistant district manager 
of The Fleischmann Co., has his offices 
now at the Milwaukee branch of this 
company, having moved his headquarters 
from Chicago on Oct. 1. 

A. S. Purves. 





NOTES FROM AROUND NEW YORK 

Some time in November the district 
managers of The Fleischmann Co. will 
assemble at the Westchester Biltmore for 
their annual meeting. An elaborate pro- 
gram has been prepared, including sev- 
eral business sessions as well as entertain- 
ments. 

The officers of the Southern Cotton Oil 
Trading Co. which until recently were at 
120 Broadway, New York, have been 
moved to the Union Indemnity Building, 
New Orleans. a 

On Oct. 24 the dean of New York bak- 
ers’ supply men, Henry Heide, celebrated 
his seventy-ninth birthday. The New 
York Confectioners’ and Cake Bakers’ 
Society, of which Mr. Heide has been 
president for a number of years, made 





use of this opportunity and arrange a 
banquet and ball at the Hotel Penns |- 
vania in his honor. 

From a very extended trip in Euro,e, 
Hugo Jaburg, senior member of the w: |I- 
known supply house, Jaburg Bros., In-., 
recently returned with Mrs. Jaburg. 

J. Sternberg, who has been connect:d 
with the Thomson Machine Co., Bellevi! e, 
N. J., will enter business for himse f. 
With others he has formed a compa’ y 
dealing in ornamental iron produc's. 
The new concern will be located in C'! i- 
cago. 

Bruno C, Scumnr. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

A son recently was born to Mr. aid 
Mrs. E. Williams. Mr. Williams is age it 
po! The Fleischmann Co. in San Dieg», 

al. 

William G. Harris, manager of tie 
bakery equipment department of the \'. 
Getz Co., San Francisco, attended t!e 
convention at Buffalo last month, aft:r 
which he spent some time visiting man: - 
facturers in the East. 

B. Nichols, formerly in the shippi' z 
business, now is connected with the Re: | 
Machinery Co., Los Angeles. 

Earl McChesney, Pendleton, Orego , 
agent for The Fleischmann Co., has r - 
turned from his honeymoon. 

John Coolidge has been appointe | 
agent for The Fleischmann Co. in I 
Grande, Oregon. 

J. H. Young, who formerly was co: 
nected with the Centennial Mill Co., Sea'- 
tle, is now representing the Collins Floir 
Mills, Pendleton, Oregon. 

L. V. Benson, formerly salesman fc: 
the Sperry Flour Co., Seattle, is now i 
the baking business at Shelton, Wash. 

After attending the bakers’ conventio 
in Buffalo, Harry Henke spent som 
time at the headquarters of The Fleisc! 
mann Co. in New York, before returnin 
to his duties in Seattle. 

H. W. Sterling, manager of the Ameri 
can Bakery Equipment Co., San Fran 
cisco, has returned from an extended tri} 
in the East, where he visited many of th: 
factories represented by his concern. 

William Syberg, installation man fo 
the American Bakers Machinery Co., St 
Louis, has returned home after spendin: 
several weeks in southern California in 
stalling machinery. 

Harry Hewletts, San Francisco repre 
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sentative of the Petersen Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, was in Sacramento last week re- 
modeling the ovens in the Perfection 
Bread Co.’s Bakery, a branch of the 
Continental Baking Corporation. 

H. W. Robinson, vice president and 
general manager of The Fleischmann Co. 
at San Francisco, with Mrs. Robinson, is 
spending a couple of weeks motoring 
through the state, visiting the various 
agencies of the concern. 

M. A. McGregor, salesman for the 
American Bakery Equipment Co., San 
Francisco, returned to that city early in 
the month from an extended trip through 
the northern states of the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. MeGregor surprised his friends by 
bringing home a bride. 

Edward Fleischmann, assistant man- 
aver of The Fleischmann Co., with head- 
uarters in San Francisco, has gone to 
it Lake City, where he will spend sev- 
al weeks visiting the trade. 


f 





WISCONSIN NOTES 
The A. M. Richter & Sons Co., Eighth 
1d Madison streets, Manitowoc, manu- 
cturer of vinegar and widely known in 
e bakery and supply trade of the en- 
t re country, is making a $35,000 addition 
its plant in order to handle increasing 
siness. 
Che Waukesha (Wis.) Jelly Powder 
(»., which was established last year, has 
inged its corporate title to the Sunlite 
ssert Co. 
Articles of incorporation have been 
d on behalf of the C. A. Flepse Sons 
., Inc., Sheboygan, organized by Henry 
ndfleisch, Edward Resch and Otto H. 
midt to manufacture and deal in pa- 
r and paper products, bakers’ and con- 
‘tioners’ supplies and materials. The 
pital stock is $75,000. 





ALT COMPANY’S BUFFALO EXHIBIT 
Among the concerns which had exhibits 
the international bakery exposition at 
uffalo in September, was the well- 
own Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. 
iir, Mich. Its booth was attractively 
rnished and contained a fine display 
‘ its merchandise. The four representa- 
es present were kept busy discussing 
it problems with the many bakers who 
sited the booth. Those in attendance 
re J. L. Le Claire, manager of the New 
irk office; W. J. McRae, St. Clair, cen- 
il states manager; F. Z. Wright, gen- 
ral baking representative, traveling out 
of the St. Clair office; and William Dolan, 
Minneapolis, northwestern representa- 
tive. 
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BAKERY SECURITIES BOOM - 





Heavy Buying by Investors Responsible for 
Abnormal Advances in Values—South- 
ern Baking Stock in Lead 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Baking stocks, for 
several weeks, have continued among the 
outstanding features of the securities 
market in New York. Ward Baking 
“B” stock, as an example, which sold 
earlier in the year at 37, recently sold 
above 95; Southern Baking soared to 
sales at as high as 410; Continental, 
Fleischmann and other issues were in sim- 
ilar demand, new highs being established 
practically throughout the group. 

The striking advances were in anticipa- 
tion of the news published a few days ago, 
—the first steps in the long awaited bak- 
ing merger. A later announcement cov- 
ered the proposed formation of the new 
General Baking Corporation. Trading 
was inaugurated in the shares of the new 
General Baking Corporation as soon as 
news of the intended formation of the 
company was forthcoming. The corpora- 
tion will have only two classes of stock, 
“A” and “B,” of which 5,000,000 shares 
of each are authorized, and the securities 
were quoted, on a when-as-and-if issued 
basis, as follows: class “A,” 60@62; class 
“B,” 194%@20. The “A” stock is entitled 
to a noncumulative dividend at the rate 
of $6 per share annually, and participates 
share and share alike with the “B” stock 
in any further dividend, to the extent of 
$2 per annum. Class “A” stock is non-. 
voting, and in the event of any distribu- 
tion of assets is entitled to receive $100 
per share before any sums are paid to the 
holders of class “B” stock, all the remain- 
ing assets being distributable among the 
holders of “B” stock. Subscriptions were 
invited on the basis of $100 for “A” stock, 
subscribers being entitled to receive 2 


shares of “B” stock for each share of 
“A,” as allotted. 

Interests who have kept in close touch 
with developments in the baking field 
were not inclined to regard the Ward, 
Continental and General companies as 
the only units likely to be merged into 
the new General Baking Corporation. 
There was a quite general belief that the 
Southern Baking Co. would also be taken 
over, as well as some other organizations 
operating in related fields. The great 
strength in Southern Baking stock, how- 
ever, was not based on merger prospects 
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alone. Since its organization early last 
year, the Southern Baking Co. has built 
up a chain of 12 plarits operating in the 
principal cities of the southeastern states ; 
its earnings from these various establish- 
ments are reported running at a very sub- 
stantial rate. The revenues from the 
company’s three Florida plants alone are 
reputed to cover fully the carrying 
charges of the corporation. While pros- 
pects of the absorption of the Southern 
Baking Co. at $500 per share have un- 
doubtedly influenced the market course 
of the stock, the bulk of the demand for 


the issue is attributed to the more tan- 
gible factors of plant facilities, territory 
and earnings. 

Following the General Baking Cor- 
poration’s announcement, some reactions 
occurred in baking issues, reflecting no 
doubt a proportion of profit taking by 
earlier speculative buyers. There was 
no decided downward. trend, however, 
and considering the striking advances 
previously registered, the group as a 
whole may be said to have held up re- 
markably well, according to J. K. Rice, 
Jr., & Co., New York. 








N Nov. 1, the new Superior, Wis., plant of the Zinsmas- 

ter Bread Co. will be opened to the public. 

one of the twin ports, located at the head of the Great 
Lakes, has a population of approximately 50,000. 
tion to having one of the finest natural harbors on the lakes, 
it is the terminal of all railroad lines serving northern Wis- 
consin and the upper peninsula of Michigan. 
it an ideal location for the distribution of baked products 


into this territory. 

This plant represents 
an investment of $150,000, 
and is strictly ‘modern 
throughout. No expense 
has been spared on either 
material or equipment. 
The result is a beautiful 
building designed to take 
care of the needs of the 
city of Superior and adja- 
cent territory. The build- 
ing is two stories high, 
with full basement, 140x75, 
finished with a cream faced 
brick on the exterior and 
white tile on the interior. 
A visitor to this plant is 
immediately impressed by 
two things, namely: clean- 
liness and efficient arrange- 
ment. All of the present 
Zinsmaster plants have 
been noted for their clean- 


liness, each having been given an exceptionally high rating 


by the health department. 


All flour is stored in the basement and conveyed to the 
mixing room through Read blenders and flour elevators. 
The mixing room is equipped with Read automatic flour and 
The mixer is a 5-bbl Day-Atlas high-speed 
Another feature is the 
material room located on a platform behind the mixer, which 
greatly facilitates the work of the mixers in preparing the 


water scales. 
type, with all the latest attachments. 


various ingredients. 





Superior, 


In addi- 


This makes 





The New Zinsmaster Bakery in Superior, Wis. 


has a chance here.” 


organization. 
and Hibbing, Minn. 





Ey 


ager, and John Swanson superintendent. 
ing to note that Mr. Patneaud is a veteran employee of 
the Zinsmaster firm, having started 15 years ago with the 
parent concern in Duluth as a bread salesman. 
vation to his new position is further proof of the truth 
of a saying around the Zinsmaster plants that “Every one 


The fermentation room adjoins the mixing room and is 
insulated throughout with 2-in cork. The temperature and 
humidity is controlled by a Bayley automatic air washing 
system. The loss in fermentation is accurately determined 
by the use of a Fairbanks-Howe scale. 
ment consists of a four pocket Dutchess divider, a new 
American rounder, an American overhead proofer, and a 
Thomson molder and extension. 


The make-up equip- 


The oven room is equipped 
with three standard base- 
ment fired Duhrkop ovens. 

= A Hayssen automatic 
bread wrapping machine is 
used for handling most of 
the bread. 

A garage, with a load- 
ing platform of seven- 
truck capacity, is located 
at the rear of the building. 
Individual cages are pro- 
vided each salesman for 
checking out his load. All 
deliveries, both city and 
country, are taken care of 
by gasoline trucks. 

The officers of the com- 
pany consist of William 
Zinsmaster, chairman, Har- 
ry W. Zinsmaster, presi- 
dent, B. J. Stockman, vice 
president, and Miss Grayce 
Ward, secretary-treasurer. 
E. L. Patneaud is man- 
It is interest- 


His ele- 


This is the newest and fourth plant of the Zinsmaster 
The others are located at Duluth, St. Paul, 
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Coarse Bread Consumption in Minneapolis Small but Increasing 
By J. J. Scanlon 


Of the Livingston Economic Service, Minneapolis 


were gathered recently in two sur- 

veys made by the Livingston Eco- 
nomics Service of Minneapolis. The one 
was a study of 100 wholesale and retail 
bakeries in Minneapolis, and the other a 
sample survey of 200 representative 
homes in regard to the breads consumed, 
baked at home, and bought. 

There seems to be a very definite ten- 
dency recently for a larger proportion of 
dark and coarse breads to be eaten. It 
was to ascertain and measure the facts, 
causes, and probable future tendency in 
this regard that the study was made. 
Sixty-four per cent of the bakeries 
showed a decided increase in the propor- 
tion of dark bread sold; 33 per cent 
showed no change; 3 per cent showed a 
decrease in the proportion of dark bread. 

Data as to the relative proportions of 
the different breads used before the war 
are not available, but estimates are that 
from 3 to 15 per cent of all breads then 
eaten were other than white. An un- 
weighted percentage gives the following 
result as to the percentage of the differ- 
ent breads now made in the 100 bakeries: 


GS ‘ver interesting facts and statistics 





Per cent 

| ror ere re ere ye 72.90 
RD 9:50 0:05.00 0:04.00 000 900 vet es 15.06 
EI Or en arr er 7.18 
My TEED 5.54045 c400020%% 8.04 
BE Sci aG sis advehan -eeneee™ 1.82 
100.00 


By weighting the percentages in pro- 
portion to the amount sold by each bak- 
ery, a higher percentage of white bread 
was obtained and a somewhat different 
proportion from the above of the other 
breads. This is because the larger bak- 
eries, and especially the wholesale ones, 
tend to manufacture a relatively larger 
proportion of white bread and a smaller 
proportion of the coarser breads. The 
weighted percentages are shown in the 
accompanying graph: 


PEACENTAGES OF THE F/VE BREADS 
MADE IN 100 MINNEAPOLIS BAKERIES 
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Of the dark breads, rye, including pum- 
pernickel, is the best seller in 68 per cent 
of the bakery shops. In 9 per cent rye 
and graham are first and are of equal im- 
portance. In 7 per cent graham is the 
favorite dark bread. Whole wheat bread 
sells well in some places, being the lead- 
ing dark bread in 14 per cent of the bak- 
eries. Bran bread leads in 2 per cent. 

There is some difference of attitude 
among bakers in regard to the change to 
dark breads. In general, the small ones 
are in favor of the change, as this en- 
ables them to specialize on certain dark 
breads and thus build up their trade. 
Usually there is a greater profit for the 
small bakeshops on the dark breads, due 
to the lower cost of flour (whole wheat 
flour excepted) and the higher selling 
price of the bread. The wholesale and 
large bakeries are generally opposed to 
the change, as the dark breads are less 
well adapted to machinery and large scale 
production. Also due to the hearth sys- 
tem of baking dark breads, the extra la- 
bor and attention required for different 
kinds and brands, and the keener compe- 
tition with the small shops in selling dark 
breads, the larger bakeries are opposed 
to the change to dark and coarse breads. 
Customers seem often to prefer the dark 
bread of the small local baker, even when 
they buy all their white bread from the 
wagon or store of the wholesaler. 

Despite the use of white bread for 
toast, there is a proportionately larger 
amount of white stale bread than of any 
other. Though most bakers estimate very 
accurately the amount of bread to bake 
daily, often weather conditions, etc., cause 
a shortage or oversupply. In order to 
meet the demand in such cases, and in 
order to dispose of the surplus, it has 
been suggested that a daily stale bread 
pool be established in order to secure a 
definite outlet for “left-overs,’ and to 
secure a better price than can be had by 





each bakery in disposing of its own stales. 
Such a pool would tend to eliminate the 
difficulty of disposing of old bread, and 
leave a cleaner market for the fresh, full 
priced bread. 

At present most of the bakeries sell 
day-old bread at half price; others sell it 
first at full price; some give it away to 
charitable institutions, and still others 
sell it to poultry or fur farms. The ob- 
jection to pooling would be that it would 
cause a loss due to overproduction, over- 
ordering, and wastage as in the pre-war 
system of exchanging bread. If the 
bread were sold at cost it is doubtful if 
any greater actual loss and waste would 
result than under the present methods 
when the old bread is often disposed of in 
such a manner as to give neither man nor 
animal little good from it, and to spoil 
part of the market for fresh bread. 


Some bakers are of the opinion that the 
present large amount of dark bread eat- 
en is only a “fad,” a temporary demand 
caused by propaganda against white 
bread in favor of the darker, and espe- 
cially the coarser, breads. No doubt 
many people are influenced by doctors, 
dentists, health articles in the daily pa- 
pers, health magazines, etc., and eat the 
often less palatable dark breads solely 
because of being so influenced. If this 
is true, there will undoubtedly be a re- 
action from the present tendency, as 
there was from the “gluten bread” craze 
of some years ago. Many bakers and 
scientists disagree with the charges made 
against the harmful effects of white 
bread as compared with the panacea 
qualities of certain other breads. 


People of the northern European coun- 
tries and their descendants eat rye bread 
as a matter of custom and natural liking. 
The American born usually prefer white 
breads, as do the English, French, and 
southern Europeans generally, but they 
eat the other for variety, to avoid putting 
on too much weight, or because they have 
been advised to eat it, and not because 
they really like it better. Unless our peo- 
ple do really learn to like the dark and 
coarse breads, and unless they can be 
more thoroughly convinced than they are 
at present that such breads are a more 
complete food, more laxative and easily 
digested, and better suited especially to 
people of sedentary occupations, they will 
again revert to white bread. 

As a proof of.this statement, in the con- 
sumer survey, it was learned that children 
nearly always prefer white bread, as do 
laborers. On the other hand, older peo- 
ple and the educated and professional 
classes who are more severely exposed to 
propaganda and new ideas have a definite 
leaning toward more of the dark and 
coarse breads. It may, of course, be true 
that they are turning to the other breads 
because their bodies really need them. 
This is still a matter of controversy 
among physiologists, dietitians, and scien- 
tists, but the consensus of opinion in the 
baking industry is that the present ten- 
dency will continue, and that it will be for 
the good of the industry as a whole if it 
does. People tire of white bread alone, 
and tend to substitute other foods, but if 
they have available a variety of coarse 
breads, health breads, etc., they will con- 
sume, on the whole, more breads and ce- 
reals. 

There is a big difference in the propor- 
tions of dark and white bread made in 
different bakeries. The percentage of 
white bread to all others varies from 40 
to 99 per cent. This variation is due to 
several causes: the nationality of the im- 
mediate district, whether Jewish, Scandi- 
navian, Polish, or American born, and 
southern European; whether laboring or 
professional and business class, and to 
the reputation which the local bakery has 
as to certain kinds of bread. In some 
places we find people going to the other 
side of the city to buy a certain kind of 
bread from a small local baker because 
they like some quality in it, or because 
their own neighbor baker doesn’t bake 
that particular kind. The following graph 
shows the number of bakeries makin 
the different percentages of white bre 
as compared to all breads made: 
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PERCENTAGES OF BAKERIES 
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PERCENTAGES OF WHITE 
BREAD TO ALL BREAD MADE 


There seems to be little uniformity of 
opinion in the trade as to just what the 
difference is between some of the differ- 
ent breads. Some bakers’ “whole wheat” 
bread is really only a graham, and “bran 
bread” is hard to distinguish from gra- 
ham in many instances. There is a very 
wide variation in the breads sold, as rye, 
graham, bran, and whole wheat, both as 
to ingredients, appearance and _ price. 
Many bakers complain that they cannot 
get the uniform quality in the other flours 
that they can in the white, and therefore 
it is difficult always to secure uniform 
and even satisfactory results with the 
dark flours. 


REPORT ON SAMPLE SURVEY 


[IN THE sample survey of representa- 

tive Minneapolis homes, it was found 
that the percentages of homes that baked 
all their bread, bought all, or bought and 
baked both were as shown in the follow- 
ing graph: 


PERCENTAGE OF HOMES BAKING 
ALL THE/P BREAD, BUYING ALL, ANO 
THOSE BOTH BAAING AND BUYING 
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Of the bread used in Minneapolis 
homes, 68.8 per cent is bakery bread, 31.2 
per cent is home made bread; 74.8 per 
cent of all the bread consumed, both in 
the home and outside of the home, is 
bakery bread, and only 25.2 per cent is 
of domestic manufacture. 

Of the bread consumed in the homes, 
the percentages of the different kinds are 
shown graphically as follows: 





PERCENTAGES OF THE FIVE 
BREADS EATEN IN 200 REPRE - 
SENTATIVE MINNEAPOLIS HOMES 
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A difference of 7.17 per cent in the pro- 
portion of white to dark breads consumed 
is shown in the study of home consump- 
tion, as compared to the proportions ob- 
tained in the study of the weighted bake- 
shop data. This difference may be ex- 
plained partly by the fact that a higher 
proportion of the dark breads is eaten 
in restaurants, hotels, etc., than in homes. 
In fact, in many of the downtown eating 
places no white bread is served unless it 
is especially ordered instead of, or with, 
the dark bread. This is because many 
of the business and professional men 
want only the dark and coarse breads. 
Relatively, there is a smaller proportion 
of graham, whole wheat and bran bread 





to rye and white bread made in the hom 
than in the bakeries. Housekeepers fin, 
it difficult to make the former breads, an 
the quantities used are usually too smal 
to warrant their baking. On the othe; 
hand, the percentage of rye bread baked 
at home to all breads baked there , 
larger than the percentage of the rye t 
all other breads made in Minne:polis 
bakeshops. 

Two out of three children prefer the 
white breads. Girls have a greater pref- 
erence, on the average, for white })read 
than have boys. 

It was impossible to secure re)iable 
data as to the percentage change to dark 
breads from a study of the homes. | ovw- 
ever, it was learned that a. decided c) ange 
has taken place in this respect. Sixty- 
two per cent of the homes consunies a 
larger proportion of dark and ciarse 
bread’ now than three years ago, © per 
cent consumes less, and 36 per cen! no- 
ticed no definite change. Most families 
have changed because they think the dark 
and coarse breads, from a health s° ind- 
point, are better for them. Doctors, den- 
tists, schools and newspapers have a’! in- 
duced this change. The dark breac's of 
the war period started many in the use 
of other bread than white. Custom has 
probably tended to keep the percentage 
of dark breads higher in Minneapolis | han 
in most cities, because of its large Svan- 
dinavian population. 

Due to two facts, the proportio: of 
white bread is larger in summer than in 
winter: (1) most families (55 per cnt) 
prefer white bread for sandwiches, only 
5 per cent the dark; (2) many fan ilies 
eat a larger percentage of dark briads 
when the weather is cold, as their aj pe- 
tites are keener and they desire a “fill ng” 
food. 

The change from home to bakery bread 
seems to be rapid, and mostly of ra her 
recent dates. Many families are buy ing 
bread this year who baked last yuar. 
There seems to be a large number of «ea- 
sons for this change. Some of them ‘re: 

1. In small families it is generally < wp- 
posed to be more economical to buy. as 
the amount of bread eaten is small nd 
does not warrant the trouble and tim: of 
baking. Fresh bread daily from the }ak- 
ery appeals to most families. In the :a- 
jority of cases it is the opinion that i: is 
cheaper to bake bread if the family) is 
large, as it seems to “go farther” tian 
bakery bread, and on account of frequent 
bakings there is little wastage on ac- 
count of staleness. The larger fami ies 
bake the bread used, in a majority of 
cases. 

2. Many families bake in winter, ut 
not when the weather is warm. This pr ic- 
tice starts many in buying their br: ad 
throughout the year. 

8. The convenience and ease of secur- 
ing fresh bread at the local bakery or 
grocery store make it worth while to buy 
rather than bake, when the time, inc n- 
venience, small savings (if any), of!en 
poor and uncertain quality of the ho:ne 
bread, and the baking equipment need«d, 
all are taken into consideration. 

4. Because the Minneapolis bak: ry 
bread is very good—better than in mist 
sections of the country and better than 
that of some years ago. This is a pot«nt 
factor in the elimination of home bak'ig 
with its inconvenience, worry, and 1n- 
certainty. 

5. Four per cent of the Minneap: ‘is 
housewives frankly admit that they ca: ’t, 
and some that they never have tried ‘0, 
bake bread. Probably the actual p: r- 
centage, if it were known, is larger. 

6. Some families actually like bake~’s 
bread better than home made bread. T) is 
is not generally true, although it is | 
coming more and more so. For toa-t, 
baker’s bread is almost universally p::- 
ferred. 

7. The so-called “emancipation .f 
woman” seems to be a factor. May 
wives do other work than keep house, © 
bread baking tends to go more and move 
outside of the home, as do many oth rt 
tasks, such as washing, ironing and pr - 
serving. 

8. Dark breads, and especially t)¢ 
coarse breads, whole wheat and bran, a°e 
often bought because of the small amou"t 
used when the other breads are baked. 

There are six reasons why people cor- 
tinue to bake: 
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1. It is usually considered more eco- 
nomical, especially when the family is 
large. The time, labor, and inconvenience 
are not considered, the necessary equip- 
ment is already on hand, and heat suffi- 
cient for baking is used in the kitchen 
anyhow. 

2. Many people prefer home made 
bread. They soon tire of baker’s bread, 
and want it only for a change. Hus- 
bands and old folks often insist upon the 
home made loaf. 

3. In families where there are servants 
it is considered ecoriomical to bake the 
bread at home. 

4. Custom. 

5. Pride in the ability to bake. 

6. It is difficult to get from the bak- 
eries the kind of dark or coarse bread 
desired. 

When asked what brand of bread they 
preferred, and why, some of the reasons 
wiven were: 

Well wrapped, clean, and keeps 


‘ 
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Soft and flaky. 
Always fresher. 
The taste or flavor is different. 
Most like home made bread. 
The taste is sweet. 
It keeps moist best. 
Never doughy; well baked always. 
9. The crust is different, of right col- 
, crust all around (separate loaves). 
10. Makes the best toast. 
ll. Whiter. 
12. Wrapped in oil paper. 
13. Slices easily. 
i4. Handiness and 
buying. 
15. More substance to it. 
16. The size of the loaf is right. 
17. The bakeshop is clean and neat, 
d the bread looks appetizing. 
In connection with the condition of 
keshops, it may be stated that visits 
'») them revealed an unexpected clean- 
ss, neatness, and sanitary condition. 
.fter visiting these shops one gets a very 
:ood idea of our bakers and the places 
‘here our bakery bread comes from. 
\\ith very few exceptions, nothing but 
mmendatory things can be said of 
tiem. 
\pproximately 585 bbls flour are used 
Minneapolis daily to make bread alone. 
\bout a third more is used for cakes, 
ies, pastries, etc.. It is estimated that 
ihout 288,000 16-0z loaves of bread are 
ten daily, 178,000 of bakery bread, and 
000 of home made. The per capita 
‘onsumption per week is 3.95 16-0z loaves, 
r an equivalent of about 6 bus wheat per 
ear. This latter figure differs from the 
iited States Department of Agricul- 
re estimate of 5.3 bus for the United 
tates and 7.2 for Minnesota. When the 
y of Minneapolis alone is considered, 
id the actual amount consumed (not in- 
‘luding that wasted or fed to animals), it 
probable that 6 bus per year is the 
more accurate figure. 
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CALIFORNIA ENGINEERS MEET 
Los AnGetres, Cat.—A comprehensive 
report of the proceedings at the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association’s convention, 


given by Henry Cramer, of the Cramer 
Bakery, San Diego, was the principal 
feature of the monthly meeting of the 
southern California chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, held at 
the Los Angeles Creamery Banquet Hall 
on Oct. 6. 

There were 24 members of the organiza- 
tion in attendance, coming from various 
southern California cities, and Mr. Cra- 
mer’s report was well received. Follow- 
ing the talk, there was a round-table dis- 
cussion, participated in by practically 
every one present, and which was concen- 
trated principally on the state sanitary 
law and general business conditions. 

The bread contest which was scheduled 
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to be held at this meeting was postponed 
until Nov. 3, as only three entries were 
made, due to the fact that several of the 
would-be contestants were ill, and others 
were out of the city or too busy to com- 
pete. 





GROCERY FIRM’S BANQUET 

Attoona, Pa.—The annual banquet of 
the Shaffer Stores Booster Association 
was held in the Penn-Alto Hotel on Oct. 
19. The association is composed of the 
management of the various stores and the 
executive staff. The company operates a 
modern bakery and maintains about 60 
stores. Following the banquet there was 
a program of music and dancing. 








Pillsbury’s Mammoth Sack of Flour 





C. A. Ziegler (left), of the C. A. Ziegler Bakery, Derry, Pa., shaking 
hands with E. E. Saxman, an employee of his firm, over the huge sack of flour 
exhibited at the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s booth at Buffalo during the recent 


bakers’ convention. 


prize carload of flour offered by the Pillsbury Co. 
This guessing contest attracted great 


sack was found to be 74712 pounds. 


Mr. Saxman’s guess of 748 pounds won for his firm the 


The actual weight of the 


_ attention throughout bakery convention week. 
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e distribution took place on Oct. 8. The picture shows 700 of the recipients. 
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And there was still another chapter to the contest when the prize carload of flour reached Derry. Mr. Ziegler did not overlook the chance of further advantage 
from the firm’s cag luck. He made known the interesting information that 1,000 loaves of his bread would be given away to school children in celebration of the 
car’s arrival. 
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DECISION MADE REGARDING 
PRINTING ON WRAPPED BREAD 


Cuicaco, Inxt.—George Chussler, Jr., 
secretary of the Associated Bakers of 
Illinois, recently mailed to the member- 
ship a bulletin regarding the labeling of 
wrapped bread. 

Mr. Chussler writes that, working in 
co-operation with officials of the state 
food and dairies division, they have been 
able to obtain a new and more definite 
ruling on wrapped bread. He believes 
this ruling to be fair, and that it will 
not cause any undue hardship to bakers. 

The ruling is that bread wrapped in 
paper is an article of food in package 
form, and so should have printed on the 
wrapper, to comply with section 9 of the 
Illinois food law, the following infor- 
mation in type not less than eight-point 
capital letters: Name of the article, the 
name and address of the manufacturer, 
and the net weight of the contents. 

The net weight, he writes, will be de- 
termined by the average net weight of 
six or more loaves, and no individual 
loaf should weigh one ounce more or less 
than the weight declared. The use of 
the phrase “or over” will not be con- 
sidered compliance with section 9. A 
loaf, for instance, declared to be “16 oz 
or over” and weighing 18 oz will contra- 
vene this section. 

Inspectors of the department are now 
working under this ruling, he adds, and 
it may be necessary for bakers to refer 
to this bulletin in case of a controversy 
with an inspector. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS CONTINUED 


This state association has continued its 
plan of holding sectional meetings, one 
of the recent gatherings being that of 
the Fox River Valley Association held 
at the Elks Club, Elgin, Oct. 6. Ralph 
Pate presided, and Eugene Lipp, presi- 
dent, and George Chussler, secretary, of 
the state body, were present and gave 
short talks reviewing the work being 
done. 

A. G. Schreck, of the Siebel Institute 
of Technology, Chicago, made a splendid 
address on production problems, and also 
answered numerous questions on _ this 
matter. Walter Fry, of the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, gave a demon- 
stration on Danish pastry which proved 
of much interest. 

Walter D. Warrick, of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, made a most educational 
address, which is printed elsewhere in 
this issue, on “The Permanent Value of 
Advertising.” 

At a recent meeting of the executive 
board of the state association it was 
decided to continue the office of field 
secretary until the next convention, as it 
was felt that this office was a valuable 
asset to the organization and of great 
service to the bakers. A new plan of 
operation will be formulated by the 
board in connection with financing the 
association in the future, and this will 
be presented to the next convention, 
which will be held at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, in April, 1926. 
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Baking Co., located at Atlanta, Ga., 

had its formal opening on Sept. 28, 
when about 200 business men from all 
parts of the country, representing both 
the baking and the allied trades, gath- 
ered there to pay tribute to Harry D. 
Tipton, president of the company. 

Occupying a square block and archi- 
tecturally more nearly resembling a large 
California villa or hotel, it was some- 
what difficult at first to realize that it 
really was a baking plant, but once inside 
one knew that it was not only a baking 
plant but in equipment second to none in 
America. 

Several carloads of people and at least 
a carload of flowers made the opening 
day a gala, occasion, and after —- 
been conducted through a plant manne 
entirely by white-suited employees, the 
immaculateness of it reminded one of a 
brand new shirt. 

From basement to roof this seemed to 
be the very last word in bakery equip- 
ment, and as nearly absolutely auto- 
matic as any baking plant can be. 

The building was designed by J. Ed- 
win Hopkins, of the McCormick Co., Inc., 
and consists of three groups structurally 
joined together and co-ordinated, with a 
spacious driveway, and next to the im- 
pression of cleanliness there comes a 
realization of spaciousness without waste 
and a visualization of provision for fu- 
ture growth. 


ARRANGEMENT OF BREAD PLANT 


The semibasement or first floor, if one 
might term it so by reason of the va- 
riance in grade, is devoted exclusively to 
five major purposes: a large and spa- 
cious floor storage area, well lighted and 
ventilated, adjacent to the receiving 
platform where the flour is stored, aged, 
and kept under proper temperature con- 
trol until such time as it is required, a 
stock room, a firing chamber for the 
battery of bread ovens, and a cold stor- 
age plant. 

The second floor contains the dividing, 
scaling and rounding machines, and a 
fine battery of white tile faced ovens into 
the maws of which the pans of dough are 
fed,.to come out beautiful brown loaves. 
A most interesting sight is the endless 
parade of these when pulled from the 
ovens and placed automatically upon con- 
veyor belts which carry them to the cool- 
ing and wrapping room. 

The outstanding features of this bread 
baking division on the second floor are 
that the plant is truthfully a daylight 
bakery and no expense has been spared 
by the management in making it more 
like an immaculate kitchen on a large 
scale, with such items as air conditioning, 
ventilation, vacuum cleaning systems 
both for the oven hearths, the equipment 
and the floors themselves, which are 
spotless. 

Close to the cooling, wrapping and 
packing department is the large L-shaped 
wagon room, serving 36 trucks for load- 
ing at one time but providing storage 
for some 80 others. Motor trucks form 
one division of this delivery equipment, 


Tbe principal plant of the Southern 
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The Stone Bakery Plant, Atlanta, Ga., Principal Unit of the Southern Baking Co. 


Southern Baking Company Has Formal Opening 
By W. Quackenbush 


and electric trucks the balance, to accom- 
modate which, and at the expenditure of 
over $80,000, have been installed motor 
generator sets and charging equipment 
properly housed and protected. 

The third floor of the bread bakery, 
while considerably smaller than the other 
areas, yields even greater activity, inas- 
much as it is at this uppermost section 
that the source of gravity operation be- 
gins, for here is to be found first the in- 
gredient room with its adjacent con- 
densed milk refrigerator and in ‘this in- 
closure all of the raw material is weighed 
off, tagged, and so placed as to permit 
of its admixture with the flour and thence 
into the large, high-speed dough mixers. 

The dough passes through its fermen- 
tation period in a room where, by me- 
chanical devices, the atmospheric condi- 
tion is under absolute control. 

On this floor is also located the execu- 
tive offices. Every comfort and conven- 
ience has been provided for the small 
army employed there. Locker rooms, lav- 
atories, shower baths, recreation space 
and space for parking automobiles— 
nothing which would add to their com- 
fort has been overlooked. 

The cake plant is also on this floor, 
and as cake, not bread, was the original 
foundation of the business, it is interest- 
ing to note how in a way the larger 
plant has been built around the smaller, 
but at the same time nothing overlooked 
that would in any way add to the effi- 
ciency and help in the development of 
this part of the business. The cake 
doughs are mixed and panned here, and 
then sent forward to the original four 
ovens, to which has been added a 60-ft 
continuous traveling oven, and the dough 
fed in at one end comes out as cake at 
the other. From here it is conveyed to 
the icing room on the floor above, from 
where the empty pans are shot mechani- 
cally to the pan cleaning room, where 
they are cleansed, sterilized and re- 
greased ready to again play their part in 
the production of the cake that has made 
Atlanta famous. 

There is an old saying that one cannot 
eat his cake and have it, too, but when 
one sees Stone’s cake he certainly has 
a strong desire to do both. 

The second floor of the cake plant 
hums with activity, for there is where the 
finished product is cut, wrapped and 
packed in attractive boxes and made 
ready for delivery to wagons for local 
distribution or shipment to outside 
points. 

The Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, provided the flour mixing machin- 
ery; the Ward Motor Vehicle Co., New 
York, the electric wagons and trucks; 
I. J. White Co., New York, the flour and 
dough handling machinery, and the 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., the 
proofers. 

There was no lack of social events in 
connection with this celebration of a big 
business enterprise, for on Sunday eve- 


ning, when the guests arrived, a dinner 
was given by E. G. Broenniman for 
Harry D. Tipton, at which about 20 
people heard, most of them for the first 
time, how much Mr. Tipton had done 
for the baking trade during the war 
period. 

George A. Zabriskie acted as toastmas- 
ter, and called upon many of those pres- 
ent, who all paid deep tribute to the 
guest of the evening. 

This, with the luncheon given at the 
plant on Monday and a dinner given by 
Mr. Tipton that evening at the Atlanta- 
Biltmore Hotel, kept the entire com- 
pany in close social contact and added a 
great deal to the enjoyment of the occa- 
sion. 

THE MAN OF THE HOUR 

There is no man better equipped to 
describe the qualifications of Harry D. 
Tipton than George A. Zabriskie, who 
has known him for many years and who, 
as chairman of the Sugar Equalization 
Board and national flour controller for 
the Food Administration during the war 
period, worked very closely with him. 
This is what Mr. Zabriskie said of him in 
an interview with one of the Atlanta 
papers. 

“Mr. Tipton’s loyal and tireless service 
with the Food Administration proved his 
quality. Few of the public know, and a 
great many in the baking industry are 
ignorant of, the part that Mr. Tipton 
played in maintaining the health of the 
American people and of our soldiers and 
allies abroad through his fight for a pal- 
atable, wholesome and nourishing stand- 
ard of bread. 

“It was when the Food Administration 
found available only 30,000,000 bus wheat 
for shipment to Europe that Lord 
Rhondda, head of the food administra- 
tion of Great Britain, informed the Unit- 
ed States that he must have at least 100,- 
000,000 bus wheat, or the struggle against 
the German arms and resources could 
hardly be maintained. 

“Then came the work for food con- 
servation, with the realization that food 
truly would win the war. The Food Ad- 
ministration set about to obtain the co- 
operation of the nation, urging a 50-50 
combination of wheat flour and other 
substitutes upon housewives, and a 25 
per cent substitution by bread makers. 
This substitution was to be other cereals 
and material from feedstuffs that former- 
ly have gone into the feeding of stock. 

“Mr. Tipton, essentially practical. in 
every particular, standing irrevocably 
for the best quality of bread and the 
highest nutriment possible, prepared 
specimens of bread composed of varying 
degrees and substances of substitution. 
He presented the results of his demon- 
strations tothe Food Administration of- 
ficials and to the baking industry gen- 
erally, and insisted upon their maintain- 
ing a combination of materials that 
would make the bread of the highest 


possible quality. 
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“The terrible lessons of unnutrit ous 
bread were before us. In Belgium: a 
bread of low nutriment had caused ,; en- 
erally an intestinal ailment among hil- 
dren, and elsewhere a lowering of ph -si- 
cal and spiritual stamina had resu ted 
from poor bread foods. 

“Mr. Tipton was determined that t! cre 
should be no occurrence of the sort in 
the United States, and he dedicated his 
efforts and his high standing in the b ik- 
ing field to that end. The result was < ic- 
cess for him and his policy of maint: in- 
ing the nation’s health through pure © nd 
substantial food. Not only were } gh 
standards maintained, but 120,000.00 
bus wheat went abroad. 

“And when a man of such determina on 
and principles goes about the pri\ :te 
production of bread, the public can b: nk 
on getting from him a food that is he 
best, most wholesome and most palata le. 
That is the assurance on which he 
Southern Baking Co. operates, and oui of 
which its success is inevitable.” 

The more recent accomplishment of 
Mr. Tipton, namely, the welding toget' er 
of the Southern Baking Co., with ‘ts 
principal plant at Atlanta and others at 
Charlotte, Greensboro, Gastonia, N. “., 
Columbia and Greenville, S. C., Savann +h, 
Ga., and Miami, Tampa, Orlando «1d 
Jacksonville, Fla., and putting the wh ‘le 
thing on such a money making basis in 
about one and a half years, dating frm 
the conception of the plan, that the ‘co 1- 
pany’s common stock, which was gi\.n 
as a bonus, has sold as high as $417 a 
share, is certainly a marvel in the wo: |d 
of business and finance. One might + y 
it was Napoleonic, but then Mr. Tipit :n 
might naturally be expected to do thir :s 
like this, because he looks like Napole: ). 





BUFFALO BAKERY NOTES 


Buffalo bakers are making no chan; s 
in the price of bread, as prices here w: 
not high enough to admit of much pro 
and with flour at present levels they « ¢ 
able to make up for their lean da 
Pastry and cake bakers can make no 
ductions, as pastry flour is selling on ‘ « 
same level as spring wheat flour. 

A voluntary petition in bankrup! 
was filed last week by David Gutm 
baker, No. 10 Mortimer Street. He list | 
his liabilities at $13,942, with no ass« 
Arlo L. Purday, a Rochester baker, a! 
filed a P pore showing liabilities of $: 
598 and assets of $122. 

Gus Houman, St. James Place, Bra: 
ford, a baker, was recently severe 
burned about the face and arms when ! 
went in search of a gas leak in his cell: 
with a lighted match. 

The Wehle Baking Co., Rochester, \ 
Y., is now operating 65 routes from hous 
to house. This company has been }: 
business a year and a half, being the suc 
cessor of the Anthony and Hammon 
bakeries, which were operated on 
wholesale basis. Louis A. Wehle is chair 
man of the board of directors, of what 
advertised as Rochester’s largest oven-t: 


home bakery. 
M. A. McCarray. 
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The Divider in Operation 
Bread Going Into the Ovens 


Baking Plant in Operation 
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E HAVE a plague of inspectors 
\ V here, and, not infrequently, their 


zeal outruns their good sense. 
Two cases in which bakers have recently 
been fined exemplify the justice of this 
statement. In one case, 
in South Wales, an in- 
spector entered a bakery 
and there found a scale 
considerably out of balance. The baker 
contended that the scale was outside the 
inspector’s jurisdiction, as it was not 
used to weigh goods for sale, but only 
to insure that the proportions of raw 
materials in any mixing were right, and 
to enable the pieces of dough for indi- 
vidual loaves to be of one size. So far 
as the inspectors are concerned, they 
have only to see that the weight of the 
loaves is right; it matters not how the 
baker insures that his loaves are of full 
weight. 

The bakehouse practice is to adjust 
the balance with a piece of dough before 
scaling begins, and bakehouse scales are 
so invariably out of the true that such 
adjustment is never forgotten, but the 
ultimate weight of the baked loaf must 
be right. In all the large bakeries, scales 
are not now used at all for producing the 
right weights of dough; the pieces are 
adjusted by volume in the pockets of the 
dough divider. It would be just as sen- 
sible for a weights and measures inspec- 
tor to call a dough divider an unjust 
scale as to complain of the more anti- 
quated appliance used by the baker. 

The other case of wanton interference 
was in a large town in Lancashire, where 
a baker was delivering bread to whole- 
sale customers. No fault was found with 
the weight of his loaves, but he was fined 
because he did not have a scale and 
weights in his van. Bakers, under the 
law existing when weights of loaves 
might vary, had to carry such appliances 
in all vehicles, but now that the regula- 
tions require all loaves to be of one 
standard weight, there is an understand- 
ing that the carrying of scales is not 
necessary and, in the law which was pub- 
lished about a year ago, the obligation 
to carry scales was removed. 

The plea on the part of the inspector 
was that if the baker did not have scales, 
the inspector could not weigh the bread. 
The experience of all bakers is that, al- 
though scales are carried, there is never 
any occasion to use them, and they in- 
variably get out of order by the con- 
stant vibration of traveling. But with 
our amateur magistrates and our offi- 
cious inspectors, convictions against bak- 
ers are easily obtained, and so their char- 
acters are sullied. 


STRAINING 
THE LAW 


READ wrapping is said to be respon- 
sible for a distinct change that is 
coming over the methods of trading in 
the west of Scotland. The practice, 
among small bakers near 
Glasgow, of confining 
their manufacturing op- 
erations to confectionery, 
and buying whatever bread they need 
from the large factories, began a good 
many years ago, but it seems to be in- 
creasing. As all Glasgow factories, ex- 
cept the co-operative bakery, are now 
wrapping bread, they are sending it 
much further afield than formerly, in 
fact some 40 or 50 miles from the center. 
In all the towns within this area, bakers 
are feeling this competition very severe- 
ly. It is not that better bread is made 
in Glasgow, but all over the west of 
Scotland anything from Glasgow is con- 
sidered by country people to be much 
better than goods made at home, and 
this obsession helps to sell the city bread. 
It was in this way that the small bak- 
ers were crowded out in the north of 
Ireland. There, however, the railway 
companies assisted the city bakers, while 
in Scotland large trucks are solving the 
transport difficulties. But the small bak- 
ers in Scotland are “tough stuff,” and 
will not be easily killed off. They are 


CHANGING 
TRADE 


all practical tradesmen, and know the 
technical side of their business very thor- 
oughly. 


WITHOUT going into details, it may 
be stated that the Bakers and Con- 
fectioners’ Exhibition this year in Lon- 
don was a real success, whether judged 
pre-war standards or 

THE BAKERY by those of the last few 
EXHIBITION years. Our millers, in 
the fullness of their wis- 

dom, did not occupy their usual places 
in the show, and, although all the vacant 
spots were properly filled by others, the 
millers were missed by their baker 
friends. What the results of this action 
will be may not be easily discovered, 
and is therefore not measurable. But 
some firms, loyal to the collective de- 
cision, although they were not officially 




















the entries this year were 75 per cent 
above those of last year. The champion- 
ship and several other prizes were won 
by Baine’s Bakery, Belfast, with flour 
from the Port Milling Co., Ltd., Dublin. 
This milling plant has been operating 
for only a few months. It is interesting 
to note that Belfast bakers use Dublin 
flour; also that the flour from which 
those prize loaves were made was only 
about 14 days old. The legend of the 
softness of new flour is not supported by 
this experience. 


HE London Times is a very dignified 
English institution. Not the least of 
its daily features is the space devoted 
to letters from correspondents. The lat- 
ter are, for the most part, 


ENGLISH well-known people, and 
WHEAT all sorts of subjects are 
FLOUR treated. It keeps a par- 


tially open door for the 
opinions of the landed interests, retired 
service men, and professional people, 
those who desire to foster British agricul- 
ture, and those obsessed with the idea of 
preference duties for the colonies and the 
use of empire products only. 

One interesting subject, under almost 
constant discussion, has been that of the 
quality of flour, and of coarse bread, 
made from English wheat. Bakers and 





The Regent Mills of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, Which Occupy the 
Site of the Ancient “Quheite Mill of Partick” Presented to the Bakers of 
Glasgow by the Regent Moray in the Year 1568 


—See Article on Page 329. 


present, evidently had misgivings, for 
their leading men or principals did meet 
their friends at the exhibition. 

One prominent milling firm issued a 
general invitation to the trade to visit its 
mills, To enhance the welcome, the 
guests were met near the exhibition hall, 
taken to luncheon and then conducted 
over the mill. It is reported that nearly 
1,000 took advantage of this invitation. 
There is the possibility of competition 
starting among millers as entertainers, 
when, in the matter of expense, it is 
probable that their last state will be 
worse than their first. 

The machinery exhibits were larger 
than on some former occasions, but were 
for the most part only improvements on 
previous models. An American appa- 
ratus for boiling doughnuts, the heat be- 
ing electrically supplied, attracted a 
good deal of attention and, although the 
price was high, a considerable number of 
orders were booked. 

It is the bread and confectionery com- 
petitions which give zest to the exhibi- 
tion and bring the bakers there. This 
year there was considerable falling off in 
the confectionery entries, but quite a re- 
markable increase in those of bread. The 
general standard of quality of the latter 
seemed also to have improved. Alto- 
gether there were some 2,000 competitors 
in the various confectionery classes, and 
there were over 4,000 bread entries. The 
judging is difficult, but as the judges 
were all trained men, the whole affair 
proceeded smoothly. 

As a sign of the growing spirit of the 
Irish bakers, it may be mentioned that 


millers have no delusions about English 
wheat. It has a place, which it is hardly 
ever put in, but the enthusiasts want it 
used solely as the wheat food of the 
English people. Retired majors are the 
principal advocates, but they are closely 
followed by medical men. One of these, 
Dr. Josiah Oldfield, who has had quite 
a distinguished career in many fields, is 
now in favor of a vegetarian diet. He 
has written to the Times to say that in 
his hospital they make their own bread 
from English whole meal flour, made 
from wheat grown in the county of Kent, 
and they also use the “old English dish 
of furmety.” This word, by the way, is 
also spelled furmenty, and frumenty. In 
a hospital of this special nature it is 
quite in keeping that the diet should be 
regulated solely by the authority of those 
in charge, but the general public will 
not be so fed. This dish, “furmety,” con- 
sists of a kind of coarse porridge, made 
of whole or slightly crushed wheat, and 
boiled for a long time in milk, or in 
water and milk. It is unknown to the 
general public, but semolina is cooked in 
the same way and called by various 
names. 


UR government is supposed to be 

trying to effect economy in public ex- 
penditure. The food council, set up 
ostensibly to keep down prices, was, we 
were assured, to be of 
such an economical na- 
ture that it would cost 
nearly nothing. Only the 
chairman was to be a salaried official. 
As soon as it started a separate existence 


TRUE TO 
TYPE 


Sa >»... 





it succeeded in setting up two new full- 
time committees, practically depart- 
ments, the whole of one of them to be 
paid, and the chairmen of both probably 
to be treated as permanent officials, with 
all the privileges and pensions pertaining 
to such status. 

One such committee is to be called the 
executive, and is to be in permanent ses- 
sion. It is to receive and deal with corn- 
plaints from people who think that the 
prices they pay for food are too hiv! 
and report to the council once a month, 
These complaints are evidently to be re- 
ceived and dealt with in secret, so that 
the trader complained of may not know 
of the complaint. The whole plan is sire 
to end in futility, but the expense ,, i]! 
continue. 

The other committee is to collect and 
prepare statistics. There are alreidy 
enormous staffs, connected with est. b- 
lished departments, dealing with weig'ts 
and measures, prices of foods, and |] 
the information this new committee is to 
collect, but evidently the chance of fur- 
ther strengthening the bureaucratic ary 
was too good to be missed. ; 


Aft THE time of writing, the new - 

ecutive committee of the food cou: «il 
has become very busy with the price of 
bread. It is sending out hot paragra; ‘1s 
to the daily newspap: :s, 
which publish them w th 
flaming headlines. ‘| ie 
co-operative societies in London, wh ‘h 
have among them over 100 shops, reduc:d 
the price of their bread almost at o1 :e 
after the food council’s pronounceme: 
The council is, on account of its pers: .- 
nel, really an annex of the co-operate 
movement, and although it appears ‘o 
the public that the co-operatives tae 
their instructions from the council, it is 
probable that the latter is instructed a:d 
influenced by the co-operative societi:s. 
It is inevitable that all bakers near c- 
operative districts must also reduce their 
prices. 

The inspired paragraphs tell us t! 
the executive committee of the food coi 
cil has had three meetings in a we 
that it unanimously considers that bri 
should be reduced from 10d to 9%d 
4-lb loaf; that an emergency meeting 
the food council is to be called at on 
that the bakers are to be reported to t!.c 
secretary of the Board of Trade; a 
then, nobody seems to know what is 
happen. Competition brought bre 
down to 914d before the official depa 
ment could do anything. Prices are | 
ing reduced all over the country, but t 
baker is being exploited to give cre«'t 
to the food council. Unless something 
done to stop this semiofficial agitatio 
the baker’s commercial position will 
seriously jeopardized, 


HE City and Guilds of London Ins 
~ tute is the oldest technical examini 
body in the kingdom. It arranged { 
examinations in bread making as lo: 
ago as 1886, and h s 
GUESSING maintained them up 
TEST the present. Confecti: 
ery examinations w« 
started about 22 years ago. At one ti: 
there were elementary and advanc 
stages in bread making, but some se\ 
years ago the elementary stage was « 
out, and only one examination was s 
Those who attempt this test have eit! 
to get a certificate from their employ: 
that they have been working in a bak« 
at bread making for two years, or e 
demonstrate their skill by an acti 
bread making test. 

The final examination consists of a - 
swers to six questions, followed by fi 
hours of practical work examining, te 
ing, describing, and valuing three sa: 
ples of flour. The students are prepar: 
to look for all sorts of foreign materi« 
in the flour, because the examiners se! 
flour with any kind of addition that th: 
choose. In former years, additions ha‘ 
been made such as are never likely to | 
found in commercial flour. As there ar 
at times, flours submitted to ‘studen 
which could not be estimated or test: 
by any known means within five hour 
the examination has really degenerat« 
into a guessing trial. 

The examiners’ report has just bee 
published, telling what the three tes 
flours, marked A, B and C,; were. Th 
report says: “Flours A and B were sp¢ 
cially milled for the purposes of thi 
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examination, and were made from the 
same wheat mixture, with the same 
length of extraction. The only difference 
between them was that they were manu- 
factured by different milling processes. 
Neither contained any foreign cereal, 
and both were unbleached and untreated 
with any improver. Flour C consisted 
of a strong unbleached and untreated 
flour, to 90 parts of which 10 parts of 
corn starch had been added. In addition, 
this mixture was treated with persul- 
phate to the extent of % oz per sack. 
d . With regard to C flour, only one 
candidate realized that it had been heavi- 
ly treated with foreign starch.” 

It is difficult to know what the exam- 
iners’ object was in setting such tests 
for bakery students. They have no ex- 
perience of differences in flour occasioned 
yy different methods of milling; and if 
the flours did behave differently in han- 
dling, that variation would prevent them 
aying that the flours were the same, as, 
for all practical purposes, they were. 

As for the detection of corn starch, 
‘ven up to 10 per cent, these starch 
cranules look extremely like the small 
mes of wheat, and as they were only 
present in the proportion of one to every 
iine wheat granules, young students 
vould not feel very confident in affirm- 
ng that the flour contained 10 per cent 
of corn. Very much cleverer people 
might not be positive on this point. Evi- 
lently the whole thing was a, guessing 
test, and not an examination. The exam- 
ners seem to forget that the students 


onundrums. 


NO ENTERTAINMENT ON 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The midyear meet- 
ing of the Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Asso- 
iation held, Oct. 28, in Denver, was 
cheduled to break away from precedent 
o some extent by entirely eliminating the 
isual entertainment. An afternoon and 
evening session was to be held, with much 
discussion of the small bakers’ problems. 

“The board of governors feels that the 
time has come for the bakers to take their 
issociation seriously,” notice of the meet- 
ig said. “It is not frequently that op- 
portunity comes for a meeting of this 
kind, and when. it is made possible, the 
time should certainly be used for ex- 
change of thought and opinion relative to 
the promotion of the industry as well as 
the education of the baker. The chal- 
enge is, therefore, thrown out to all bak- 
ers to attend this meeting in a serious 
state of mind, with a view of gathering 
ill the information possible relative to 
what is taking place in the baking indus- 
try.” 





SOUTHEAST MISSOURI BAKERS MEET 


St. Louis, Mo.—Everything was in 
readiness for the annual meeting of the 
Southeastern Missouri Master Bakers’ 


Association at Sikeston, Mo., today. H. 
F. Edmiston, Kennett, was to preside at 
the meeting, due to the illness of George 
Krapf, Perryville, the president. The 
meeting was to be devoted to a discussion 
of the problems of the industry in south- 
eastern Missouri. 
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A Visit to the London Bakers’ Exhibition 
By L. F. Broekman 


LMOST an annual event in the au- 
A tumn, since the year 1893, has been 
the Bakers’ Exhibition in London. 
The idea of holding this show was evolved 
in America by an Englishman, who hap- 
pened to visit the great exhibition at Chi- 
cago in 1893. At the Chicago exposition 
a section was devoted to the milling and 
bakery trades, and the Englishman, who 
was interested in flour, determined to 
organize a flour and bakery show on sim- 
ilar lines in England. 

On his return to his native land he 
conferred with certain enterprising 
friends, and a plan was formed to hold 
an exhibition in connection with the bak- 
ery and grocery trades, in November, 
1893, under the auspices of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, the Scot- 


tish Association of Master Bakers, the 
London Protection Society, the Amal- 
gamated Union of Operative Bakers, and 
the United Biscuit Bakers’ & Confec- 
tioners’ Society. Success attended their 
efforts, and in a few years’ time it was 
found necessary for the bakers and 
grocers to have separate shows. 

At that time the importation of Amer- 
ican flour was at its height, and many 
of the importers had stands at this an- 
nual exhibition, displaying the special 
brands of flour which they imported, and 
loaves made from this flour. One of the 
great treats in those days was to eat the 
appetizing bread and butter served with 
cups of tea in the little sanctums of 
those stands. Gradually, as the years 
passed, the stands of importers grew 








American Oven 


The American Oven & Machine Co., 
Chicago, has recently placed on the mar- 
ket a new mixer, the “N 25,” which was 
shown for the first time at the equip- 
ment exposition held at Buffalo the week 
of Sept. 19. This machine has created 
considerable interest. It is equipped 
with a single arm, and operated from a 
worm drive by means of a silent chain, a 
novel design for which patents are 
pending. The machine also is equipped 
with ball and roller bearings on all 
shafts, and also Monel beater shafts. 

Much comment was heard from the 
visitors to this company’s exhibit at Buf- * 
falo as to the absolutely noiseless opera- 
tion of this type construction, and the 
entire absence of vibration. The con- 
struction of the single arm machine is an 
entirely new departure for the American 
Oven & Machine Co., the “New Era” of 
which it is said is the only double arm 
mixing machine in this country, but the 
manufacture of the single arm machine 
was undertaken to meet all conditions in 
the baking industry. 

Another machine which this company 
exhibited at Buffalo and which created 


& Machine Co. 


much interest was its No. 5 Super “New 
Era” mixer. This is equipped with its 
latest patent agitators or mixing arms, 
for which this company claims a folding 
action. The form of the agitators dif- 
fers from the old type New Era. An- 
other feature of this machine is the addi- 
tion of roller bearings, as well as Monel 
beater shafts. 

On another page of the bakery section 
of this issue will be found an illustration 
of this company’s exhibit at Buffalo 
showing the two new machines described 
above. 

Felix Notz is president and treasurer 
of the American Oven & Machine Co., 
P. O. Diedrichs vice president, F. E. 
Quick second vice president and man- 
ager of the New York office, and George 
Royan superintendent. 

The American Oven & Machine Co. 
has been situated in its most modern new 
plant at 615-625 South California Ave- 
nue, Chicago, for some few months, and 
the accompanying illustrations give the 
reader an idea of the splendid facilities 
and equipment provided in this new 
structure. 








‘Above, Interior of the Assembly Building of the American Oven & Machine Co., Chicago, Ill; Below, the Boring and Planing Equipment 


fewer and English milled flour came to 
the fore. 

For several years the imposing stands 
of British millers were a special feature 
of the exhibition, but these, in their turn, 
dropped out from the show. 

At the exhibition that has just been 
held the millers were practically unrep- 
resented. Their action in standing out 
is much criticized and deplored. At the 
opening luncheon the chairman, who is 
also the president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers and Confection- 
ers, said: “We regret that the millers 
are not with us this year; it is no doubt 
their loss as well as ours. We like, at 
this exhibition, to meet the principals of 
the firms we deal with; it is good for 
both of us, and helps our friendly rela- 
tions. Perhaps next year the millers may 
repent and come among us again.” 

Another, an old habitué of the exhibi- 
tion, in writing about it, remarks that the 
place had a strange feeling of loneliness 
without the millers. One was unable to 
say to friends, “Meet me at Vernon’s, 
Rank’s or Robinson’s stand,” and felt 
just as if there had been a death in the 
family. He adds that if the millers’ 
past experience suggests that it does not 
pay to show at the exhibition, possibly 
this year’s experience may drive home to 
them that the contrary does not pay, 
either. It would seem that from all sides 
it is desired that the millers should re- 
turn and take their accustomed place in 
the annual show. 

If the truth were really known, one 
of the reasons why the millers have de- 
cided to withdraw is because they were 
in the habit, at the exhibition, of selling 
flour for delivery several months ahead 
at prices that were generally cut to meet 
competition. It stands to reason that 
such business was not remunerative, and 
probably cost some of the large millers 
considerable sums of money. However, 
that which resulted in the millers’ loss 
was the bakers’ gain, and it is not sur- 
prising that the bakers deplore the ab- 
sence of the millers. 

There were 280 exhibitors at the ex- 
hibition, but only seven were actually 
concerned with flour. Three of the seven 
displayed imported flour, S. Best & Son, 
Great St. Helen’s, London, F. W. Brown, 


Ltd., 8 Byward Street, London, and 
Hunt, Runchman & Co., Kennington, 
London. F. W. Brown, Ltd., had an at- 


tractive stand on the ground floor, in 
the center of the hall. The names of the 
brands it handles, Othar, Cleopatra, 
Armadale and Lothair, were posted in 
artistic manner on the sides of the stand, 
and in front was an appetizing display 
of bread and scones made from these 
flours. 

Hunt, Runchman & Co. had a fine dis- 
play of imported flours, and called itself 
“The Big Loaf Stand.” Among the or- 
derly arranged sacks of flour were the 
brands of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Moose Jaw, Sask., also Battle and Three 
Stars of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Famous, Royal 
Households and Glenora of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
and Five Lilies and Keetoba, of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, as well as Gold Medal of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 
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The Permanent Value of Advertising 


By W. D. Warrick 
Of the W. E. Long Co. 


From an address delivered at a meeting of the Fox River Valley Bakers’ 
Association at Elgin, Ill., Oct. 6 


HERE are numbers of concerns 
i which consider their trade names 
worth large fortunes. These values, 
while intangible, are values nevertheless. 
They indicate that advertising has a per- 
manent value when it is properly planned 
and directed. It is true that many people 
look upon advertising as a means to se- 
cure a quick spurt in sales. As a matter 
of fact, advertising expenditures well di- 
rected flow back into the business, there 
to be stored up as a real asset, which 
grows more valuable as time goes on. 
Now, if we take this view of advertis- 
ing, it follows that we must put our 
minds in accord with the principles that 
naturally result. First of these is: stick 
to one trademark or brand name unless 
there is some good reason for changing 
it. Every dollar spent on a brand name, 
if properly used, should add much to the 
business. Every year your brand name 
should become more valuable because of 
the money previously employed to popu- 
larize it. After a period of years—other 
things being equal—your brand name 
should be one of the most valuable assets 
in your business. Experience proves this 
to be the case. I am thinking now of two 
large baking organizations—one of them 
has exploited a single brand for a num- 
ber of years, baking the same type of loaf 
all the while. The other concern has 
changed its brands frequently, seeking 
to give sales a spurt by offering the public 
something new. The graph of the first 
company’s sales has been steady, and 
year after year it has gone upward. The 
other concern’s sales have fluctuated, with 
big peaks at the time new loaves were 
offered and resultant slumps before an- 
other brand was introduced. 


OW you will agree that the healthy 
condition is the one which gives you 
the steadier volume. Steady volume 
makes for less changes in your produc- 
tion and sales departments. The morale 
of your organization is better, because 
men become depressed when there are big 
slumps in business. I usually find the 
greatest labor turnover in those organi- 
zations that resort to the tonic method of 
booming sales at periodical intervals. 
The second point to consider in making 
advertising of permanent value to your 
business is: set aside a definite percent- 
age of gross sales for advertising pur- 
poses. This can best be done by setting 
up a reserve each month, placing in it 
from 3 to 5 per cent of your gross sales, 
as you may elect. Once you do this you 
will have enrolled in the class of consist- 
ent advertisers, and all advertising me- 
diums from that time on will appeal to 
you in a different light. You'll begin to 
appraise the value of all mediums from 
the standpoint of the funds available, try- 
ing to get the most for your investment. 
You will be encouraged to say “no” to 
numerous fly-by-night specialty salesmen 
who call on you with all sorts of advertis- 
ing stunts. You will probably spend less 
money, because the status of the fund will 
temper your enthusiasm. Being pressed 


by church societies, lodges and schools, . 


for advertisements or subscriptions, you'll 
reply, “Sorry, but the budget doesn’t per- 
mit.” 


Advertisements in theater programs 
or on theater curtains, signs at the 
baseball parks and the like, will lose some 
of their attraction when you begin to 
measure them in the light of what other 
mediums will do. And best of all, you 
will find yourself naturally planning your 
advertising program so that it carries 
through the year, using the heaviest ad- 
vertising force in the seasons that most 
need it. How many are the benefits ac- 
cruing to the baker who budgets his ad- 
vertising, over the one who handles it in 
a hit or miss fashion! 


ANY a baker has had a headache at 

the end of the year when the books 
revealed a large sum of money spent for 
advertising, while he thought he was 
spending a small amount. Worst of all, 
he had little or nothing of permanent 
value to show for it. Permanent cash 
value is not given to trade names by this 
hit or miss advertising policy. The good 
will item is increased by the regular em- 
ployment of advertising funds to work 
out an adopted advertising plan. 
And this brings us to our third point, 





namely: use advertising methods that in- 
terpret the local need and reflect credit 
upon the institution and industry. Much 
is being said today about the importance 
of market analysis. To make a study of 
your market, whether wholesale or retail, 
is important, and I firmly believe that an 
advertising plan should be prepared 
after a market survey reveals the particu- 
lar conditions affecting your business. 
But making a market analysis is really 
intended for an expert advertising man, 
and I suggest you turn this over to your 
advertising agent. 

The thing of interest for the moment 
is, “What methods can be employed by 


sive, and he convinced the baker that he 
could fill his plant to capacity by givin 
away some knick-knacks with his bread. 
The campaign fully justified the claims of 
the salesman. For the first week or so 
the shop hummed with business. The 
baker wondered why he had stuck to the 
road of unspectacular methods for so 
many years when he could so quickly cut 
through the fields to premium production. 
The other bakers in the market began 
to feel the competition. They had to lay 
a man or two off, men who had been with 
them for a long time. And while it is 
difficult to sever connections with men 
who have been faithful to you for years, 





strength? 


incredible swiftness. We have: 


sumer. 


munity or in a business section. 


We are all back home. 


After Buffalo,—what? 


American Bakers Association. 





After Buffalo—W hat? 


HE twenty-eighth annual convention of the American Bakers Associa- 
T tion, with its high mark of attendance, its marvelous exhibits never 

before equaled, the co-operation of all allied or asosciated industries 
and associations, the splendid gift to the American Institute of Baking of 
$100,000 from the Robert Boyd Ward Fund, Inc., the adoption of plans 
for raising a Julius Fleischmann Memorial Fund, teemed with an interest 
and a spirit never before in evidence. 

Was the Buffalo convention a climax? Will a reaction follow? Was 
it'a “big night” to be succeeded by a dull, drab “morning after”?. Or was 
Buffalo a real awakening, a showing of new association growth and 


For centuries, baking was a home enterprise or was confined to 
community retailing; within a generation it has grown and ramified with 


1. _Wholesale bakers using in manufacturing and distributing all the 
machinery and mechanical equipment that a machinery age has been able 
to devise, with scientific accounting, advertising and merchandising. 


2. Bakers who manufacture in a large way, but deliver to the con- 


8. Specialty bakers devoting their entire attention to a few items 
among the hundreds of bakery products. 


4. Grocery stores which have entered the baking business. 

5. Wholesale bakers who are distributing grocery lines. 

6. Window bakeries, general and specialty, located on busy streets 
where many can see the baking process and be tempted to buy. 

7. Wholesale bakers operating their own retail distributing stores. 

8. Retail bakers selling over the counter either in a residential com- 


All were represented in Buffalo, all profited, all were amazed. 
We are back on the job trying to build up 
our own individual efforts which mean our livelihood. 

Never in the history of the industry have there been so many oppor- 
tunities for every baker as there are today. 


Bring your friends and competitors into an active membership in the 
Support the Institute of Baking. 


Subscribe to the Julius Fleischmann Memorial Fund. 
Get ready for 1926, and a better, bigger, busier, baking industry. 


L. J. Scuumaxer, President. 








the wholesaler and retailer that will give 
greatest permanent value to your busi- 
ness for the least money?” That question 
would probably have as many answers 
as there are men in this room. Time is 
not offered to permit us to into these 
various methods. In general, however, a 
baker should employ only those means of 
advertising which will reflect credit to his 
business. Circus stunts, while they may 
bring an immediate increase in sales, do 
not lend dignity to your institution or its 
products. 


REMIUMS, while oftentimes bringing 

immediate increases, most frequently 
leave the baker in worse shape than be- 
fore he started. They also demoralize the 
whole market. This question of premiums 
is oftentimes a ticklish one to discuss with 
bakers. I sometimes meet successful 
bakers, big, wideawake ones, who need 
to be convinced that premiums are an 
evil. I can’t forget an experience I had 
with a baker in a good-sized western city 
regarding a premium situation. This 
baker was enjoying a very nice business 
for several years, until one day an am- 
bitious specialty salesman happened in 
to see him. This chap was very persua- 


nevertheless this bakery owner had to do 
it, for business, after all, is a stern mas- 
ter. 

Finally the competition became so diffi- 
cult in the market that the competing 
bakers began to look around to see what 
sort of a premium they could secure to 
lure the public’s interest. Soon business 
began to flow back into their shops, and 
the first premium baker, in self-protec- 
tion, sought a more novel method and 
more costly premium in order to “go the 
competitors one better.” 

As the fight went on, the public began 
to wonder how much profit there was in 
a loaf of bread, that a baker could afford 
to give such premiums away. All the 
bakers in this city tried to lessen their 
losses by skimping on their quality. The 
— noting a difference in the bread, 

gan to lose its appetite for the bakers’ 
product. The result was that the entire 
market was demoralized. The first baker 
woke up to the fact that his business was 
leaving him; that his organization was 
more interested in merchandising pre- 
miums than in the sale of bread, so it was 
about time he was getting back onto a 
different basis. He had to correct the 
situation by dropping his premiums, and 





spent thousands of dollars in trying to 
win back the public’s confidence. It took 
him more than a year and a half to get 
back to the road from which he had trans- 
gressed when he cut through the fiel«s to 
premium production. If this baker had 
considered the reputation of his brand 
name, one of his most important assets, 
he would not have been drawn intw an 
advertising adventure which would c:use 
the public to doubt the quality of his 
goods or the integrity of his methods. 


[HE fourth and last point to be con- 

sidered when thinking of adverti ing 
as having permanent value for your f usi- 
ness is, let your advertising have a ch:nce 
to be’ successful. You may use your finds 
year after year to popularize one briind; 
you may plan your advertising on the 
budget basis; you may employ met! ods 
that reflect credit on your business, nd 
still not give your advertising a ch: nce 
unless you have back of that adverti ing 
a good product, a good organization ind 
good sales service. Strictly speakin:; . it 
is not in the province of the adverti ing 
man to remedy any one of these ti ree 
points. He should, however, inquire | ito 
each to be sure that the three factors ire 
present. The advertising campaign ill 
tell the public of the merits of your p: od- 
uct, will seek to build in their minds he 
idea that your product is good, that your 
organization is an excellent one. If your 
product does not justify these clai as, 
then it would be better for you to ot 
advertise at all. Advertising is a ple -e, 
a promise to deliver certain qualities or 
a certain consideration. If your ! af 
justifies these claims, you have built c in- 
fidence in the minds of your consum: :s. 
If your product does not support y: ur 
advertising, you are undermining he 
faith they already had in you. 

As a matter of fact, advertising is he 
last thing to be considered in the bui d- 
ing of a business. All other factors cone 
first. I often think of advertising a. a 
barrage in the battle line. In order to 
get men to the front, it takes an organi :a- 
tion with thousands of people all work ng 
at their various occupations; it ta! es 
finances and —.. Finally, the nen 
arrive in front line trenches and, last of 
all, the barrage is laid over the enervy. 
So it is in the development of your bakiig 
business. Finances are required; orga ‘i- 
zation is required; product is require: — 
before the final advertising barrage is |..id 
down and your organization turns to ‘ie 
attack. s 





MOTOR TRUCKS HELP BAKER’ 
COVER LARGE TERRITORI/!S 


Mitwaovkee, Wis.—An interesting ne \s 
item appeared recently in the Daily G- 
zette, Janesville, Wis., which preser's 
some rather astonishing figures relati.e 
to the trade territory of two of the lar.-e 
wholesale bakeries with headquarters n 
that city. The item follows: 

Drivers of bakery trucks operati)z 
from Janesville bakeries cover 7,500 ‘0 
8,500 miles each week, according to «1 
estimate based on figures obtained fron 
several of the largest local bakesho] ;. 
Bennison & Lane and Colvin’s each vu~ 
five trucks for deliveries to points outsi ‘¢ 
of Janesville, and each truck travels 1.0 
to 140 miles a day, making 25 to 35 sto.s 
on each trip. 

Truck service is sometimes held up | \ 
storms, but good roads are reducing tl! 5 
to a minimum. Only one day was lo-! 
last winter. 

“Five years ago we would often sh» 
as many as 100 baskets of bread by e 
press in one day,” says A. J. Wilbu . 
secretary of Colvin’s Baking Co. “No 
most of this goes by truck.” 





NEW KANSAS CITY BAKERIES 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Work on the pla: 
of the Manor Baking Co. has progresse 
more slowly than was originally conten 
plated, and it probably will not be in op 
eration for another 40 to 60 days. Th 
building is now practically completed, bu 
machinery has not yet been installed. | 
will operate five ovens. Reed A. Walke 
is president. 

The $250,000. addition to the Campbe! 
Baking Co.’s plant is also expected to b: 
finished shortly after the first of the year 
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News Notes From the American Bakery Field 


ALABAMA 

The McGough Bakeries Corporation, 
Birmingham, has increased its capital 
stock to $25,000. 

The Eufaula (Ala.) Baking Co. has 
been incorporated by C. F. and C. K. 
Mallery and E. M. and M. C. Schmitt. 
Authorized capital, $10,000. 

M. L. Hunt will open a bakery at 
Thorsby. 

ARIZONA 

C. M. Bolling has established a whole- 
sale and retail bakery at Roosevelt 
ireet and Third Avenue, Phoenix. 

The Best Bakery, Charles Markey, 
yvner, has moved from 1002 West 
Vashington Street, Phoenix, to larger 
‘arters at Fourteenth and East Van 
suren streets. A new oven has been in- 
led. 
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ARKANSAS 


Samuel McKenzie has sold the City 
kery and Café, Black Rock, to J. E. 
ce 


\ new bread mixing machine has been 
alled in the baking department of 
e & Co., Conway. 

The City Bakery, Delight, has opened 
in new quarters. The move was made 
necessary to care for increased patron- 


= 


Che Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, 1218 
rrison Avenue, Fort Smith, is doing 
holesale business to local grocers. 
‘homas W. Edmondson, prominent in 
- baking trade of Fort Smith, as owner 
the Edmondson Bakery, died, Oct. 4, 
ter a brief illness. 
David’s Bakery, 313-315 Elm Street, 
elena, does a wholesale and retail busi- 
ss in bread and pastries. 
‘. Sampson has reopened the Mansfield 
(rk.) Bakery, and new machinery has 
cen installed, 
\. L. Baldas has sold his bakery on 
rth Division Street, Morrillton, to 
‘enry L. Thines and William R. Drill- 


> a 


, 
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Some equipment has been added to the 
ty Bakery, Russellville. 

\. C. and George O. Jones, late of 
leveland, Ohio, have acquired a site in 
Little Rock on which to establish a bak- 
ery that will represent a total cost of 
$250,000. The building will be of brick 
aid concrete, and three stories high. 

The floor space of the Home Bakery, 
Ashdown, owned by W. B. Prewitt, has 
been increased by the purchase of a brick 
building adjoining that originally occu- 
pied. Mr. Prewitt reports a growing 
business, and now employs 15 persons. 

A $10,000 loss was suffered recently by 
the Lehigh Pastry Co., El Dorado, when 
fire, which originated in the shop, de- 
stroyed the plant. 

C. D. Mayhue, owner of the Mayhue 
Bakery, Siloam Springs, has leased his 
plant to J. G. Caldwell, who has been a 
baker in the employ of Mr. Mayhue. 


CALIFORNIA 
A. Lervetti has disposed of his inter- 
est in the Home Bakery, Brentwood, to 
Chester Zenone. The business is now 
owned by Favini & Zenone. 
The Gustine (Cal.) Bakery is now 


~ 


~ 


owned by Henry Voelker, by purchase 
from Mr. Forrer. 

The new bakery of John Brenkwitz, 
Hayward, has opened for business. 

C. J. Kopka, proprietor of the Holly- 
wood Community Bakery, Vine and La 
Mirada, has opened a branch shop at 
Gordon and Fountain. 

Anton & Green will build a bakery 
and store building for their business in 
Lakeport. 

Edward Stewart’s Lower Lake Bak- 
ery, Lakeport, was destroyed by fire, 
with little insurance. 

The Lankershim (Cal.) Bakery has 
opened in a new building. 

Since the recent fire in the Fountain 
Bakery, Los Angeles, the proprietors, 
Doepke & Young, have not reopened it. 
They sold the business to Paul Lexin 
and P. H. Valor, who are putting the 
plant into shape for operation. 

Alterations to cost $5,000 will be made 
to the plant of the Mackechnie Bread 
Co., Los Angeles. 

John Gerdes, Purity Bakery, Main 
Street, Martinez, has sold his establish- 
ment to Mrs. Grace Murtaugh. 

The Community Market, Modesto, 
housing various departments under sep- 
arate management, is experiencing such 
increase in business that expansion will 
soon be necessary. Mr. Hammer is pro- 
prietor of the bakery department. 

J. J. Bailey has purchased the Arrow 
Bakery, Niles, from M, L. Fournier. 

Edward W. Smith, an Oakland baker, 
has been declared bankrupt. 

Mrs. R. J. Narron has opened the 
Orcutt (Cal.) Bakery and Delicatessen. 

Fred Boyle, Pismo Beach, has sold the 
Pismo Bakery to Lomberg Bros. 

The Sally Ann Bakery maintained an 
attractive booth at the Pomona fair, 
with demonstrators in attendance, ex- 
plaining the processes of bread manufac- 
ture. The bakery does a wholesale busi- 
ness of 25,000 loaves per day. 

Esquierre Bros. and J. Morra, pro- 
prietors of the French-American Bak- 
ery, Puente Valley, are erecting a larger 
building. 

The Snowflake Baking Co., San Diego, 
maintained a booth at the county fair, 
where miniature samples of its various 
breads were distributed. 

A bakery has been opened in connec- 
tion with the Polk Food Palace, San 
Francisco, by J. E. Hacket. 

Martin’s Bakery, 480 Eighth Street, 
San Francisco, doing a large wholesale 
bread business, operates as a co-opera- 
tive enterprise. W. E. Wragby is presi- 
dent. 

San -Francisco will install baking 
equipment in the service building of the 
Relief Home, to furnish municipally 
baked goods. 

The baking business of Gustaf Son- 
nichsen, 2301 Twenty-fourth Street, San 
Francisco, has been sold to F. W. Fiche- 
son. 

Mr. Hudson has reopened the Victor 
Bakery, Victorville. 

. Thomas H. Williams has sold the Wil- 
liams Bakery, East San Fernando 
Street, San Jose, to the owner of the 
Rollvanna Bakery. The proprietors, 


Briggs & Roster, will operate both 
plants. 

The quarters formerly occupied by 
Henry Blum’s Bakery, Shasta, are used 
for school purposes. The public school 
was burned, and the vacant bakery room 
was found to be better lighted and more 
suitable than any other location in the 
town. 

Marten’s Bakery, Richmond, has com- 
pleted renovation of its plant, modern 
machinery having been installed for the 
making of bread and pastries. 

Thomas Lazaway has opened the New 
Vallejo Bakery, 318 Santa Clara Street, 
Vallejo, where he will conduct both a 
retail and a wholesale business. 

L. Schmidt is building a concrete 
structure to house his Pajaro Bakery, 
near Lake Avenue, Main Street, Watson- 
ville. Two ovens have been installed. 

The Anchor Bakery, Sacramento, is 
putting in two new ovens and some new 
machinery, and the capacity is being en- 
larged. 

A bread wrapping machine has been 
placed in the Gristmill Bakery, South 
Normandie Avenue, Los Angeles. 

A revolving oven has been installed in 
the H. & O. Pie Co.’s plant at 113 North 
Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles. 

Edward Hurtz, proprietor of the City 
Bakery, Turlock, is building a bakery. 

M. F. Ross has installed a new oven in 
his Koffee Kup Bakery, San Francisco. 

A cake department has been added to 
the California Baking Co.’s plant in San 
Francisco, and a new oven has been in- 
stalled. 

Baldwin Bros. have sold the Daylight 
Bakery, Petaluma, to J. Krauss, of San 
Francisco. 

New machinery has been installed by 
Tom Walters in his Ideal Bakery, Elsi- 
nore. 

Fred Flaker has opened a bakery, soda 
fountain and café at 113 East Ocean 
Boulevard, Long Beach. 

The Puritan Bakery, 2367 Telegraph 
Avenue, Oakland, has been purchased by 
Fred Stadlberger, who formerly operated 
the Electric Hygienic Bakeshop, 1456 
Polk Street, San Francisco. 

Ewald Poeschel, who formerly operat- 
ed the Rosebud Bakery on Clement 
Street, San Francisco, has purchased the 
Virginia Bakery, Shattuck Avenue, Oak- 
land. 

C. F. Straehle has placed a new oven 
in his Quality Bakery, Oakland. 

The Dandy Home Bakery has been 
opened at San Jose by J. C. Anderson 
and C. Crowl, to do a wholesale business, 
specializing in Dandy home made pies. 

J. L. Geibel has sold the Ann Arbor 
Bakery, Auburn, to Peter Geitzen. 

The U. S. Café and Home Bakery has 
been opened in Watts, by E. M. Gottman. 

The Tiffany Bakery, San Francisco, 
has installed a new oven. B. Bertelson 
and Fred Price are proprietors. 

Band’s Bakery, on Solano Avenue, San 
Francisco, has a new dough mixer and 
cake machine. « 

The Rich Pie Co., San Francisco, is now 
installed in a building just completed 
for its use. Mr. Fall is proprietor. 

George Kosak, proprietor of the 
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Model Bakery, Santa Monica, recently 
installed a revolving oven. 

F. J. Euperele is building a bakery at 
1023 Adams Avenue, Los Angeles. 

The Chicago Bakery, 1115 South Cen- 
tral Avenue, Los Angeles, has been re- 
modeled by A. Miller, proprietor. 

The De Luxe Bakery, San Diego, has 
installed a new molder and proofer. Max 
Rabinowitz is proprietor. 

Charles Fried, Benicia, has sold his 
bakery to Carl Klinger, of San Francisco. 

A bakery has been opened at Belvedere 
Gardens, a suburb of Los Angeles, by 
Charles Huber. 

Frank Montello, San Diego, has put a 
new mixer into his bakery. 

E. Lacoste recently sold the Modesto 
(Cal.) French Bakery to the San Joaquin 
Baking Co., Fresno. The plant has been 
remodeled, and new machinery ordered. 
Charles Bowersmith is manager. 

A mixer and cake machinery are being 
installed in the City Bakery, Ukiah. Wil- 
liam Mattern is proprietor. 

S. Townsen has opened the Model Bak- 
ery, 4045 Moneta Avenue, Los Angeles. 

Otto Kern’s Bakery, Stockton, has in- 
stalled a high-speed mixer. 

The Peerless Bakery, San Francisco, 
has purchased a high-speed mixer. Hague 
& Stager are proprietors. 

The Pietro Muzzio Baking Co., Stock- 
ton, has completed installation of an 
automatic outfit for making French 
bread. Emil Basco is proprietor. 

George H. Ross, of the Annie Ross 
Bakery, Imperial, and president of the 
Imperial Valley Bakers’ Association, is 
making several improvements at his plant. 

B. H. Walker has opened a retail bak- 
ery at 102 Second Street, Calexico. 

C. J. Goatley, of the Snow Flake Bak- 
ery, San Diego, recently purchased a 
fleet of trucks. 

A floor and a balcony for an overhead 
mixer have recently been installed by 
the Bay City Bakery, San Diego. 

Watt & McCune are the new proprie- 
tors of the Ocean Beach Bakery, San 
Diego. 

C. W. Hubers has opened a modern 
bakery at 4576 Whittier Boulevard, Los 
Angeles. 

Chris Starggard will soon open a bak- 
ery at 4171 South Main Street, Los An- 
geles. 

D. T. Dillingham has opened the Elite 
Bakery, Taley and Milpas streets, Santa 
Barbara. 

Peter Kehler has recovered from a se- 
vere illness, and has reopened his bakery 
at 4810 West Pico Street, Los Angeles. 


COLORADO 

J. A. Chandler has leased the Avon 
Park (Colo.) Bakery from K. F. Viser. 

Jacob Schuler has sold the Brush 
(Colo.) Bakery to C. F. Ferguson and 
G. W. Klinefelter. 

The Home Bakery, East Bennett Av- 
enue, Cripple Creek, is now owned by 
Mrs. John Rust, who sold the business 
two years ago, and has repurchased it. 

J. A. Holswarth has completed a new 
$25,000 plant for the Acme Bakery at 
2724 Walnut Street, Denver. 

Albert H. Ostrander will expand his 
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baking business at Louisville, installing 
some new equipment, and discontinue his 
grocery business. 

A bakery will be built to care for in- 
creased business of the Faber Baking 
Co., Fort Pierce. 

W. N. Gorrell has opened the Manza- 
nola (Colo.) Bakery, and will do both a 
wholesale and a retail business. 

L. L. Vance has sold the Otis (Colo.) 
Bakery to William Smitz. <A large 
wholesale business is done with neigh- 
boring towns. 

L. C. Harris has opened a bakery at 
Pagosa Springs, to be known as The 
Columbine. 

Mrs. May Donovan has _ purchased 
from Mrs. J. R. Davies the bakery at 
610 North Main, Pueblo. 

An oven and other equipment have 
been installed in the Purity Steam Bak- 
ery, Victor. 

CONNECTICUT 

An addition will be built to the bakery 
of George Mulligan, 594 Farral Avenue, 
Bridgeport. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The Charles Schneider Baking Co., 415 
I Street N.W., Washington, will erect 
an addition and make alterations to cost 
$100,000. 

FLORIDA 

The Alphabet Baking Co., Daytona, 
celebrated its tenth birthday by opening 
its new plant at 520-522 Volusia Avenue, 
which has a daily capacity of 40,000 
loaves. 

The Ambrosia Cake Bakeries Corpo- 
ration, Jacksonville, has built a one- 
story addition, 40x100, which will allow 
an expansion in all departments. The 
company does an exclusive cake business 
in all of the large cities of Florida, which 
is increasing rapidly. 

The bakery of the Martin Baking Co., 
Thirty-sixth Street and Sixth Avenue 
N.W., Miami, was totally destroyed by 
fire. Loss, $100,000. 

The Lee Baking Co., Tampa, an- 
nounces plans to build a $250,000 bakery. 


GEORGIA 
A bakery has been established in Ce- 
dartown by D. O. Mayo. 


IDAHO 


Charles Kuntz has sold the Electric 
Bakery, Gooding, to W. W. Sheaffer. 

Construction work on the new Elec- 
tric Bakery, Falls Avenue, Idaho Falls, 
is nearly completed. L. Hessler is pro- 
prietor. 

The Made-Rite Bakery, Idaho Falls, 
has opened in a new building. 

Joseph Pieri has sold the City Bakery, 
Payette, to C. D. Schutt. 

The Made Rite Bakery, Pocatello, on 
Oct. 1 moved into a new building. 

I. O’Neal has opened a bakery in the 
Covall Building, Wendell. An electric 
oven and power mixer have been in- 
stalled. He conducts a wholesale and a 
retail business. 


ILLINOIS 


Charles J. Nelson, Alexis, has moved 
his bakery to the Boulton Building, Main 
Street. 

The new building to house the bakery 
of K. Muser, Archer and Sixty-first 
Place, Argo, is nearly completed. 

A bakery is under construction on 
Archer Avenue, Argo, for Joseph Jo- 
waski., 

Earl Smith has purchased the bakery 
of Benjamin Gallina, 608 East Chicago 
Street, Aurora, and will continue it as a 
home bakery. 

William C. Ross has opened a bakery 
in the Thies Building, Main Street, Bar- 
rington, and will specialize in pastries. 

The Pure Food Bakery, Carmi, has re- 
opened in new quarters, following its 
disastrous fire. New machinery has been 
installed, 

The Neuman Bros. Baking Co., 958 
Willow Street, Chicago, has been sold to 
Monroe Roth. 

Paul’s Bake Shop, Inc., Chicago, will 
move to 4143 West Grand Avenue, on 
completion of an addition and remod- 
eling. 

The New Era Bakery, 9215 Commer- 
cial Avenue, Chicago, makes a specialty 
of health breads of various kinds, includ- 
ing gluten, whole wheat and bran. 

L. A. Rider, Chillicothe, who has con- 
ducted a wholesale bakery for some 
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years, and a wholesale ice cream manu- 
facturing business as a side line, has 
sold the bakery to E. O. Whitmer, but 
will continue the ice cream _ business, 
sharing the building with Mr. Whitmer. 

Joseph Roseman has sold the Chris- 
man (Ill.) Bakery to Hiram Shepherd. 
The equipment was moved to another lo- 
cation by the new owner, and is now 
known as Shepherd’s Pastry Shop. The 
daily output is from 700 to 1,000 loaves. 

Pierce & Knect have opened a bakery 
in the Stuckey Building, Danvers, and 
will use space in an adjacent building 
as soon as vacated. They conduct a 
wholesale business, and will extend their 
sphere to neighboring towns. 

The Theljo Bakery, Evanston, has 
opened its fourth retail branch at 811 
Davis Street. 

George Vandevoir has closed the 
Farmer City (Ill.) Bakery, due to poor 
health. 

T. Minorini, who has operated a bak- 
ery in the rear of the Santi Building, 
Highwood, for several years, has taken 
over the entire store and opened it as 
the Highwood Bakery. 

Mizera Bros. and J. H. Rhodes have 
opened a bakery on South Main Street, 
Hillsboro, in the former location of 
Louis Maton’s Star Bakery. 

The Washington Bakery, John Asimor- 
itis, proprietor, 303 Ruby Street, Joliet, 
was gutted by fire with loss of $7,000, 
half covered by insurance. 

A Federal Bakery has been opened in 
Kankakee. 

Richard Freeberg is in charge of a 
bakery at 107 West Third Street, Ke- 
waunee, associated with bakeries at 
Rockford and Princeton. 

George Rassenfoss, Mount Sterling, 
has sold his bakery to J. W. Milburn. 

Jacob Wohlwend has opened a bakery 
and grocery at 608 North Eleventh 
Street, Murphysboro, to supplant the one 
destroyed by a tornado early in the year. 

The bakery of Edgar» Gerber, 1053 
Center Street, Ottawa, is closed, and he 
will move it to a new location on State 
Street. 

Fire destroyed the bakery of G. J. 
Gittler, Canton Street, Princeville. 

G. R. Blake, Rantoul, has sold his 
bakery to Wayne Baney. 

Paul L. Matthes has assumed manage- 
ment of the Federal Bakery, Springfield. 

The Meinecke Bakery, Stonington, has 
been purchased by John Hammon, who 
owned and operated this business several 
years ago. 


INDIANA 


William Harding has purchased the 
Sanitary Bakery, Bloomfield, from Floyd 
Shepherd. . 

O. G. Reising’s Bakery, Evansville, is 
now located at 1231 West Franklin 
Street. 

A one-story addition will be built to 
the bakery of the West Baking Co., 10 
South Oriental Street, Indianapolis. 

Paul Bryer will open a bakery at Mil- 
ford. 

Benjamin Ball, proprietor of the Mo- 
non (Ind.) Bakery for 14 years, has sold 
it to Jesse Baser and J. W. Montgom- 
ery. 

The West Bros. Bakery, Mount Ver- 
non, will hereafter confine its business 


to wholesale exclusively, selling through 
retail grocers. 

W. W. Weakly has opened The Castle 
Bakery, South Eighteenth Street, New- 
castle. He conducts both a wholesale 
and a retail business. 

Louis Damm, Osgood, is enlarging his 
bakery. 

H. M. Clark, Renssalaer, has sold his 
bakery to Jesse Basor. 

Miss Ruth Graves and Miss Adah 
Cooper have opened a delicatessen shop 
in the Arcade Market, Richmond, and 
will specialize in home made cakes. 

Jerry Fitzgerald, 207 Ohio Street, 
Terre Haute, has completed the remod- 
eling of his bakery. Installation of new 
machinery has considerably increased its 
capacity. 

Enlargement and alterations costing 
$20,000 will increase the capacity of the 
bakery of G. W. Opell & Co., 1908 North 
Second Street, Vincennes. 

Henry Davis has opened a bakery on 
South Street, Winchester. 

The Federal System Bakery, T. Ooye- 
vaar, proprietor, Laporte, contemplates 
installing a new oven. 

Morrison’s Bakery, Laporte, recently 
moved into its new plant at 1304 Jeffer- 
son Street. 


IOWA 


W. J. Mills, Anamosa, has sold his 
bakery to James Carr. 

The Blakesburg (Iowa) Bakery will 
soon be opened. 

Frudeger Brothers, 711 North Sixth 
Street, Burlington, have opened their 
third branch retail store at 516 Jefferson 
Street, and will operate a lunch counter 
in connection with it. 

The City Bakery and Restaurant, Ce- 
dar Rapids, has been sold to Barron 
Brothers by O. E. Kennedy. 

The Cincinnati (Iowa) Bakery recent- 
ly bought by Victor Pirotte and Victor 
Van de Ven changed hands when the 
latter sold his interest to Alphonse Sim- 
mons. 

Chris Hansen -has opened a bakery in 
Clarksville. 

The Grecian Bakery, Corning, has 
made it possible for customers to secure 
bread on Sunday by leaving their money 
and taking the loaf from a box within 
the screened entrance. 

The “Oven-to-You” Co. has opened a 
bakery at 116 East Third Street, Daven- 
port,-in charge of J. B. Murray. 

C. E. Fagan has reopened the bakery 
at Dexter. 

The Dubuque (Iowa) Bread Co. has 
remodeled the plant of the Pahl Baking 
Co., purchased recently, and will market 
a new line of bread. 

The Eagle Bakery, Eagle Grove, ob- 
served Pastry Week. George Hollinger, 
who claims the distinction of having 
made a cake for the Prince of Wales 
for which $1,200 was paid, was employed 
for the period to supervise the baking 
and display work. 

Fire damaged the V. C. Credit Bakery, 
Hamburg. 

Lloyd Strickler has purchased Ivo 
Grady’s interest in the Grady Bakery, 
Kalona. ;, 

The Keota (Iowa) Bakery, operated 
by Kracow & Reed, has been sold to 
Owen Cnossen, Jr. 


Walter Stafford, Lone Tree, has ip- 
stalled an oil burner in his bakery. 

The Electrik-Maid Bakery, Nevada, 
has opened for business. 

J. A. Pethram has purchased the North 
English (Iowa) Bakery from B. R, 
Graham. 

Louis Schneider has purchased the 
bakery business of Carl Nosky, Shelby, 

The Saba Bakery, Ute, has been <(is- 
continued. 

The Lyons Baking Co., Washinyion, 
has sold its wholesale business and }\ant 
to the H. & A. Baking Co., which con- 
sists of Messrs. Hansen and Anderson. 
Mr. Lyons will continue the retail !yusi- 
ness for the present. 

Mayo’s Home Bakery has opened! for 
business at 118 East Washington Street, 
Washington. 

J. Paradine has moved his bakery ‘rom 
De Witt to Wheatland. 


KANSAS 


The interest of Bert Hall in the j,art- 
nership, Hall & Son, Argonia Baery, 
Argonia, has been sold to Brit Hall ~ 

The Baer Bakery, 217 North Suiimit, 
Arkansas City, has been sold to \W. B. 
Cross, formerly of Dodge City. 

S. A. Gilman has opened the 
street Bakery, Baldwin. 

E. G. Goodier has opened a bikery 
in the Wilson Building, Cedar Vale A 
new double-deck oven has been inst: led. 

Ground has been broken for the new 
Jones Bakery, Fort Scott. 

The Federal Bakery, Fort Scott, has 
moved to the Rose Building. 

Miss Rose Geerdes has opened a }:ke- 
ren in the James Pitner Building, H -rn- 

on. 

Iven Dollison has purchased the | \ak- 
ery of Samuel Lillie, Hunnewell. 

The interior of the store at the ce 
Bakery, Marion, has been remodeled 

Richmond’s Bakery, New Bedford, jas 
moved to 378 Kempton Street. ew 
machinery and store fixtures have bh:en 
installed. 

E. J. Davenport has purchased the 
Thayer Bakery, West Fourth Strvet, 
Oswego, and it hereafter will be known 
as the Davenport Bakery. 

The P. & G. Baking Co., Pittsburg, 
has installed oil burning equipment to 
heat its ovens, and added a new hizh- 
speed mixer. 

Solomon Becker, who has purchase:! a 
bakery in Omaha, Neb., has sold the ( ity 
Bakery, Russell, to his brother, Jonathan. 

Mrs. Lillie M. Mogan has opene« a 
wholesale cooky bakery at 503 West 
Sixth Avenue, Topeka. 

The Smith Baking Co., Wichita, »ill 
improve property adjacent to its site, 
2300 East Douglas Avenue, by the erec- 
tion of an addition 50x165, and will «dd 
another story to the whole plant. About 
$200,000 will be spent on the projec’ 


KENTUCKY 

Victor Mix has established a bak«ry 
at Bardwell. 

E. S. Wills has sold the Sweet Clover 
Bakery, Cynthiana, to E. Fried. He will 
continue to conduct the restaurant «nd 
confectionery business. 

J. W. Prewitt has sold the Har!an 
(Ky.) Bakery to W. F. Schwamback. 

The Hellmueller Baking Co., Loi is- 
ville, has purchased property at Web:‘er 
and Washington streets, 150x150, im- 
proved with two buildings. These ill 
be remodeled and the baking equipm. nt 
moved and new added. The project will 
cost about $80,000, including the real 
estate. 

The equipment of the Cynthiana (Kv.) 
Bakery has been purchased by H. V. 
Peed and moved to Mount Olivet, wh: re 
he will open a bakery on Court Stri°t. 

Homer Crouse has purchased the E!:c- 
trik-Maid Bakery, Somerset. 

The Collins Bakery, Whitesburg, | «s 
installed a cake mixing machine. 


LOUISIANA 


John Vincenzi is remodeling the ( ty 
Bakery, Lake Providence, and adding 
modern equipment. 

The Sanitary Bakery, Minden, has ‘"\- 
stalled a bread wrapping machine. 11 '\e 
firm does a wholesale business. 

In connection with his store at Carl 
and North Villiers streets, New Orlea:'s, 
Frank Frey has opened a new Electri <- 
Maid baking department, costing $10,0’). 

The Canal Bakery and Delicatesse, 
Inc., 1982-34 Canal Street, New Orleats, 
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has won its right through the court to 
sell fresh meat. 
The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Boga- 
lusa, was damaged by fire. 
MARYLAND 
Philip Yaste has purchased a retail 
store of the Smith Bros. Model Bakery, 
Cumberland, located at Bedford and 
Centre streets. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A. Vogel is successor to the partner- 
ship of Vogel & Singer, 197 Summer 
Street, Lynn. 

John S. Sellers had been out of the 
baking business for several years when 
he established the Sellers Bakery, 105 
Main Street, Marlboro, a few months 
ago. 

William Van Amringe has purchased 
the baking business of E. V. Hopkins, 
Wareham. 

MICHIGAN 

Edmund Riske, of the Benton Harbor 
(Mich.) Bakery, because of ill health 
has sold his bakery to D. Boni. 
Rudolph Schmidt has sold his Joy 
arm Home Bakery, 9112 Twelfth 
treet, Detroit, to George Bamford. 
The bakery of Dale Callihan, Ed- 
nore, has been sold to W. F. Clipper 
11d son Franklin, the partnership to be 
»wn as Clipper & Son. The bakery 
will continue as Cally’s Bakery. 

J. D. Vester and D. C. Clarke have 
irchased the bakery of J. J. Packard, 
uth Nottawa Street, Sturgis, and re- 
nodeled it. The plant is now called the 
iteway to Michigan Quality Bakery. 
\ wholesale and retail business is done. 
MINNESOTA 


A, H. Tandberg will open a bakery 
ai Annandale. 

L. J. Walker, Big Falls, has closed his 
bakery. 

The Home Bakery, Buhl, has been sold 
» Mr. Swortsmen. 

The bakery of L. C. Chamberlain, 
‘aribault, has been sold to Mr. Haags- 
man, of Portland, Oregon. 

William Popp has opened a bakery at 
2719 East Lake Street, Minneapolis. 

George Hetkner sold his interest in 
the Northwest Bakery, Moorhead, and 
has purchased another bakery in Bis- 
marek, N. D, 

Harry Dabruck, a well-known baker, 
died at his home in Red Wing. 

The body of Louis Schmidt, 719 Ash- 
land Avenue, St. Paul, a retired baker, 
was found at the bottom of an elevator 
shaft in the restaurant of Joseph Adams, 
388 Jackson Street. He had been miss- 
ing for 10 days. He apparently fell 25 
feet to his death on opening the elevator 
shaft door in mistake for that of a 
washroom. 

A molder with a capacity of 3,000 
loaves per hour has been installed in the 
Stillwater (Minn.) Catering Shop. 

The bakery of Otto Olson, Wahkon, 
has been closed. 


MISSISSIPPI 


C. A. Blackwood is in charge of the 
City Bakery, Calhoun City, and the bak- 
ery has been reopened. 

J. Tucker has taken charge of the 
Forest (Miss.) Bakery, ill health having 
forced the retirement of Mr. Beller. 

Arthur A. Muh and W. B. Edmonds, 
operating as the Purity Baking Co., have 
ypened a bakery at Lamar and Capital 
streets, Jackson. 

T. J. Costas has opened the McColgan 
Bakery, McComb City. R. W. Preston, 
formerly proprietor of Preston’s Bak- 
ery, that city, is manager of the plant. 


MISSOURI 

Homer Smith has purchased the in- 
terest of S. O. Bowers in the City Bak- 
ery, Ash Grove. 

B. H. Trout, Trout’s Bakery, Boon- 
ville, has installed considerable new 
equipment, his intention being to use 
only electrical machinery. 

The Dood Bread Bakery, Clinton, has 
—_ opened by L. E. Melton and E. L. 


SS wet 


so 


one 


J. H. Bradley has installed new ma- 
chinery in his bakery at Edina. 

Roy E. Presnell has purchased the 
bakery business of Sheets & Hopkins, 
Elvins. For several years he has op- 
erated the Desloge (Mo.) Bakery. 

A. G. Arnold & Sons, Blue Ribbon 
Bakery, Excelsior Springs, retain the 


contract for furnishing bread to the 
United States Government Hospital. 

The Home Bakery, Market Street, 
Fulton, was recently host to retail gro- 
cers and other members of the Chamber 
of Commerce at an evening dinner. 

L. C. Wollen and Mark Dalrymple, 
formerly of Stanberry, have purchased 
the Stark Bros. Bakery, Grant City. 

The Independence (Mo.) Bakery has 
discontinued the giving of coupons for 
dishes. 

Joplin held a fall display week, in 
which a popular vote determined the 
winner as to artistic qualities as well as 
sales value. First choice was the South- 
west Electric Bakery, 514 Main Street; 
the Mont Clinton Bakery, 112 Main 
Street, was second. 

I. V. Closser has leased the bakery at 
Keytesville, and begun business. 

The Miller (Mo.) Bakery has been 
purchased by Clithero Bishop from Mrs. 
Bonnie Stockton. A restaurant is op- 
erated in connection. 

The bakery-of J. R. Keller and Wal- 
lace Swanson, Neosho, has been sold to 
Mrs. Alice Choate and son Aaron, who 
formerly were connected with a bakery 
at Anderson. 

After the city council of Plattsburg 
had passed an ordinance requiring a 
license fee of $5 per day from bakeries 
for wholesale bread wagons, the drivers 
of two bakery firms were arrested for 
noncompliance. Other towns in the state 
are watching the action with interest, 
preliminary to the imposition of similar 
license fees if the ordinance is upheld 
by the courts. 

The Hot Bread Bakery, Poplar Bluff, 
suffered slight damage from fire. 

Foster’s Bakery, in business for 14 
years in Rich Hill, has been closed. The 
building will be replaced by a brick 
structure. ¥ 

The Reuillard Bakery, Stanberry, has 
added a line of fancy cakes, French pas- 
tries and Danish rolls. 

Carroll & Patrie have sold their bak- 
ery business, Unionville, to Everett Best 
and Paul Stark, experienced bakers from 
Mystic, Iowa. Carroll & Patrie will 
devote their energies to the wholesale 
potato chip and confectionery business. 

The Myron Green Cafeteria, Kansas 
City, has opened a retail bakery in the 
lobby of the building it occupies. It will 
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sell cakes and other sweet goods, and 
several varieties of bread and rolls. 

F. Moyer has sold his bakery, 2106 
Market Street, St. Louis, to M. Mc- 
Nichols. 

J. L. Divis has bought the Gustav 
Cesak Bakery, 1958 Withnell Street, St. 
Louis. 

Paul Latsch has opened a bakery at 
1406 North Grand Boulevard, St. Louis. 

The bakery business of A. Manion, 
Festus, has been discontinued. 

Fred Kress has sold his bakery, 3642 
Morganford Road, St. Louis, to B. 
Hemper. 

The New Idaho Bakery, 5500 Idaho 
Street, St. Louis, has been closed. 


MONTANA 


Eddy’s Bakery, Anaconda, suffered a 
fire loss of $12,500 in September. 

Frank Bartlett has opened the New 
Model Bakery, Troy. 

The Eddy Baking Co. reports having 
installed new dividers in its Helena and 
Great Falls plants. 

V. R. Vindleman, Great Falls, will 
start a bakery in Lewistown. 

Lamie & Kane, proprietors of the 
Royal Bakery, Butte, have completed re- 
modeling their bakery and installing new 
machinery. 

Lee Smart has sold his Quality Bakery, 
Anaconda, and expects to make his home 
in Washington. 

NEBRASKA 

Jay Eshelman will open a bakery at 
Bloomington. 

L. L. Wilson is now owner of the 
Bridgeport (Neb.) Bakery. Fred S. 
Wells, who formerly conducted it, has 
bought a hotel in Ponca City. 

J. R. Henderson has sold the Blue 
Valley Bakery, De Witt, to W. A. Ben- 
zing. 

W. D. Hourigan has sold the Sanitary 
Bakery, Geneva, to F. D. Valentine. 

Rasch Bros., bakers for some years at 
Grand Island, have dissolved partner- 
ship. William Rasch, junior member of 
the firm, has moved the equipment to 
Greeley, where he has opened a bakery. 

A new display case has been installed 
in the Sanitary Bakery, Holdredge. 

Imel’s Bakery, Pawnee City, has been 
remodeled. 

H. C. Zondler and L. S. Archer, oper- 
ating as Zondler & Archer, have opened 
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the Ideal Bakery and Café, Loup City. 
Until recently they owned a bakery in 
Kearney. 

Mrs. John Jack and Robert Chalfin 
purchased the Royal Bakery, Humboldt, 
of Albert Sherman. 

L. H. Gupton has purchased the Ox- 
ford (Neb.) Bakery from G. W. Christ- 
lieb. 

The Rex Baking Co., Omaha, is mak- 
ing a specialty of Old Home Potato 
Bread, and its companion, with potato 
flour eliminated, Old Home Bread. 

Wholesale bakeries of Omaha will dis- 
continue the delivery of bread to grocery 
stores on Sundays. 

E. J. Weinman, Ravenna, is building 
an addition to his bakery. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Vietmeyer Bros. Bakery, Sher- 
man Avenue, Jersey City, from its booth 
at the Hoboken Industrial Exposition 
distributed free samples of its various 
kinds of bread. This bakery was estab- 
lished in 1856, 

Andrew Foeschel has bought the North 
Bergen (N. J.) Bakery. 

August Wohlrab, Jersey City, has sold 
his bakery to William Richau and Her- 
mann Zilsick. 

A. Kuechelmann has purchased Foe- 
schel’s Bakery, Jersey City. 

George Mossberger, Guttenberg, has 
sold his bakery to Otto Pleaphas. 

Wagner & Werban have opened a bak- 
ery in Jersey City. 

Lucian Burgasser is now owner of 
Doerler’s Bakery, Jersey City. 

S. Colegrove is planning to erect a 
baking plant at Summit. 

William Schumacher, Arlington, has 
sold to Otto Rater. 

Julius K. Hiltner has taken over the 
bakery of Max Stolze, Kearney. 

Joseph Eger, Dover, has sold his bak- 
ery to Peter Van Eklelenburg. 

Arthur Larson has succeeded Hein- 
rich Huch, baker, East Orange. 

The Northern New Jersey Pie Baking 
Co., Newark, is erecting a $65,000 addi- 
tion to its plant. 

John Dietrich has bought the Carl 
Kubasch Bakery, Newark. 

August T. Barth will open a bakery 
at New Brunswick. . 

The Mays Landing (N. J.) Baking Co. 
has been incorporated. 

Bernard C. Foulon will open a bakery 
at Camden. ‘ 

Joseph Hodnicki is erecting a two- 
story bakery at Camden. 

The plant of the Quality French Pas- 
try Co., Newark, has been damaged by 


fire. 
NEW YORK 


The Model Bakery, Babylon, has been 
opened by Henry Zenker. 

The Spaulding Bakery, Inc., will build 
a bakery on East Fifth Street, near 
Madison Avenue, Elmira. The directors 
of the company are principals in the R. 
Z. Spaulding Co., Binghamton. 

Black’s Bakery Co., 211 Walradt 
Street, Fulton, has completed repairs 
following damage by fire. 

The Glenwood Food Shops, Inc., is the 
name of a new chain grocery company in 
Glen Falls, a combination of Harry E. 
Swan, Inc., and the Glenwood Stores. 
This concern operates two bakeries in 
Hudson Falls. 

After installing new machinery, 
Adolph Lellwig has reopened his bakery 
at Medina. 

Richard S. Saltzman, Second and Falls 
Street, Niagara Falls, will build a bak- 
ery. 

Henry Zenker, proprietor of a bakery 
in Patchogue, has opened another in 
Babylon, L. I. 

George Klingenberger has opened the 
West Main Bakery, 414 Brown Street, 
Rochester. 

Boettger’s Bakery, 522 Butternut 
Street, Syracuse, is undergoing altera- 
tions and the installing of some new 
equipment. 

Additions, estimated to cost $8,000, are 
being planned to the bakery of Joseph 
Cohen, 18 Strauss Street, Buffalo. Mr. 
Cohen intends to add two ovens and a 
5-bbl flour mixer later. 

New corporations: Kirshmann Bros., 
Fischler Baking Co., California Pie & 
Baking Co., Dixie Cake Co., Libby’s Bak- 
ery & Restaurant, William Kleis Bakery 
Corporation, Philmel Baking Co., all of 
New York; Scholes Baking Co., Attrac- 
tive Baking Co., Perlmutter Bakery, 
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Clausen’s Bakery, all of Brooklyn; Cra- 
gan’s Tea Room, Glen Falls; Cox Bak- 
ing Co., Jamaica; Spaulding Bakery, El- 
mira; Tell Bakery, Richmond Hill. 

George Fiedler will open a bakery at 
Jamaica. 

Goldberg’s Bakery, Woodridge, has 
been damaged by fire. 

William Spreen has bought Knibb’s 
Bakery, Beacon. 

The Brownsville 
opened in Brooklyn. 

Peter Kawalczyk’s bakery, Troy, has 
been damaged by fire. 

David Stern is the new owner of Kos- 
ter’s Bakery, 1155-1161 Madison Street, 
Brooklyn. 

The Regent Bakery & Lunch Room has 
been opened by Charles Foldes in Brook- 
lyn. 

— Cohn has opened the Modern 
Bakery, Tonawanda. 

In East Herkimer, Fred D. Gilbert 
has opened a bakery. 

The Kay-El-Ess Bakery, Brooklyn, 
has changed its name to the Flatbush 
Bakery. 

Frank H. Carpenter has purchased the 
Nu Alba Bakery, Ithaca. 

The name of the Fink Bread Co., New 
York, has been changed to the Fink Bak- 
ing Corporation. 

The Lincoln Gardens Bakery will be 
opened at Brocklyn. 

The Hahn Bakery, Suffern, has been 
damaged by fire. 

Maihafer’s Sanitary Bakery, West 
Carthage, will open another addition to 
its bakeshop. 

Humphry Edmonds has opened a bak- 
ery at Jordan. 

P. H. Gilson has established a retail 
bakery at Jamestown. 
The West Main 
opened at Rochester. 

Another branch store has been opened 
by J. P. Burth, Jamaica. 

Philip Siry has bought Levy’s Bakery, 
Richmond Hill. 

A. Dorsch has sold his bakery, Rich- 
mond Hill, to Leo Herrmann. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

F. G. Staudt has opened a retail store 
at 120 South Salisbury Street, Raleigh. 
His wholesale business will be carried 
on as usual from the main plant. 

Harold Tait has purchased the A-Mac- 
O Bakery, Reidsville. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

George Hetkner has purchased a bak- 
ery at Bismarck. 

Charles Martin will open a bakery at 
Finley. 


Baker Shop has 


Bakery has _ been 


OHIO 

The William Bishop Bakery, Alexan- 
dria, suffered a fire loss of $2,000 when 
four buildings in that town burned. 

J. H. Steed has sold his Ashland 
(Ohio) Bakery to A. D. Hall. 

Estadt Bros., who formerly conducted 
a bakery on Bridge Street, Caldwell, 
have purchased the New System Bakery 
from Ray Elswick and closed the Bridge 
Street plant. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, is offering to sell common 
stock to employees at $95 a share, pay- 
able $1.35 per month over a period of 
six years. The stock has sold in large 
blocks at $125 per share on the Cincin- 
nati Stock Exchange. 

Frank Sidoti, 3734 East 143d Street, 
Cleveland, will increase the size of his 
oven room. 

The Fisher Bros. Bakery, Cleveland, 
claims to have installed the largest elec- 
tric oven in the world, 9x80 ft. The 
heating units have a total rating of 450 
kilowatts. 

The Root Baking Co., Delaware, has 
installed a high-speed mixer. 

The bakery which was sold by Elston 
T. Adams, Fort Recovery, to E. E. 
Chambers, a few weeks ago, has again 
been sold. The present owner is George 
Dustman. 

Work has started on a building which, 
when completed, will house the bakery 
of Ross Jones, Fostoria. It will be of 
tile stucco, 24x60, and do a wholesale 
and retail business. 

R. P. Rose will establish a bakery in 
Marysville, in a three-story building, the 
lower two being used for the bakery. 

Smith’s Bakery and Grocery, Mount 
Gilead, suffered a loss from fire in Sep- 
tember. 

The Peebles (Ohio) Bakery, owned by 





Virgil Alte, was the chief sufferer in a 
fire which gutted four business blocks 
there. The Peebles Mill, owned by W. 
S. McGovney, in rear of the bakery, 
also burned. 

The Peerless Bakery, Powhatan, owned 
by H. F. Green, was burned in Septem- 
ber. The same fire threatened the plant 
of the Powhatan Milling Co. 

R. D. Rose has purchased a building 
in Richwood, and will move his bakery 
into it after remodeling. 

R. O. Harding, a baker at Swanton, 
has taken a partner, and the business is 
now operated by Harding & Viors. 

The bakery of Mick & Ireland, Syca- 
more, will be continued by D. A. Mick, 
who has purchased his partner’s interest. 

Frank Rager has sold the Big Dandy 
Bakery, South Washington Street, Van 
Wert, to H. E. Hardsock. 

E. D. Koppelmyer and W. E. Hoos 
have opened the Westerville (Ohio) 
Bakery. A house-to-house delivery serv- 
ice is given. 

Wesley Hill, Wilmington, has sold his 
business building, South and Sugartree 
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Bixby. The act was apparently in vio- 
lation of state trade laws which provide 
that an article entering into commerce 
shall not be sold for less in one part of 
the state than it is in another. The 
charge was that bread sold for 7c in 
Tulsa was sold for 2c in Sapulpa and 
Bixby. The managers pleaded guilty to 
misdemeanor, and were fined $10 each 
and costs. 

M. L. Speigle will open his bakery at 
15 and 17 South Park, Sapulpa, about 
Nov. 1. New machinery is being in- 
stalled. Two trucks will be used for de- 
livery. 

Three additional rural delivery trucks, 
making a total of six employed for that 
purpose, have been installed during the 
past year by the Enid branch of the 
Smith Baking Co. 

A remodeling of the retail sales de- 
partment, the installation of new show- 
cases and the installing of a mixer and a 
molder in the plant are reported by C. 
A. Klein, proprietor of Klein’s Bakery, 
Enid. 

Some remodeling and the installation 
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streets, but will continue to operate the 
bakery in it which he has conducted for 
the past five years. 


OKLAHOMA 
W. G. Stranathan, a meat dealer of 
Beaver, has purchased the City Bakery 
there, and combined it with his meat 
business. The former owner, C. S. Earl, 
is retained as baker. 


Lacy’s Bakery, 116 North Fourth 
Street, Chickasha, has added another 
truck. 


The Quality Bakery, Claremore, which 
has been held by the First National Bank 
of Claremore, is now owned by J. M. 
and H. D. Griffiths, who also own a 
bakery in Mounds. The plant will be 
known as the Griffiths Bakery. 

N. L. Schnabel has purchased the 
Comanche (Okla.) Bakery. 

The Commerce (Okla.) Bakery is now 
owned by Fred Reeves, who purchased 
it from Patrick Van. 

M. S. Jaquess and Clay E. Cook have 
opened the Quality Shop, Cordell. A 
bakery and confectionery business will 
be conducted. 

Mesdames E. F. Hollars and W. R. 
Carr have leased the City Bakery, Duke, 
of S. J. Davis. Products for the present 
are limited to cakes and pies. 

A. D. Winsor has closed his Perfect 
System Bakery, Frederick. 

Mrs. M. N. Linneborn has sold her 
interest in the Wentworth Bakery, 
Guthrie, to Clyde Tomlins and Glen Red- 
man, former employees. 

New equipment has been added to the 
Kiowa (Okla.) Bakery. 

An attempted robbery of the Musko- 
gee office of the Nafziger Baking Co. 
was frustrated by effective work of the 
night superintendent, Gordon Fletcher. 

Another oven has been added to the 
equipment of the Bon Ton Bakery, Per- 
ry. Musselman & Wiehe are proprietors. 

Action was brought against the man- 
agers of the Holsum Bread Co. and the 
Campbell Baking Co., Tulsa, by H. L. 
Rogers, owner of a bakery in Sapulpa, 
for the use of 5c coupons in bread sent 
from the Tulsa plants to Sapulpa and 


of a proofer and a rounder have been 
completed in the plant of the Mitchell 
Baking Co., Enid, managed by Mrs. B. J. 
Mitchell. A new oven is soon to be in- 
stalled. 

The Stigler (Okla.) Bakery has dis- 
continued business. 


OREGON 


Mr. Yeager, proprietor of the Beaver- 
ton (Oregon) Bakery, is building a busi- 
ness front to his residence, of red tile, 
and when completed will move the bak- 
ery to it. 

The bakery of Alex Diepold has been 
moved from Garibaldi to Canby. 

Work of enlarging and remodeling of 
Brophy’s Bakery, Hood River, has been 
completed. 

The Home Bakery, Marshfield, Harry 
Dufner, proprietor, has. opened a retail 
branch on South Broadway. 

Michael Beck has purchased the 
Marshfield (Oregon) Bakery from R. L. 
Thomas. Beck’s Bakery, North Bend, 
is operated by a brother. 

The partnership of Haussler & Phelps, 
Monmouth Bakery, Monmouth, is suc- 
ceeded by Joseph Haussler. 

E. M. Bates’s new bakery, 691 Haw- 
thorne Avenue, Portland, is known as 
the Beanery. Four workmen are em- 
ployed, and the plant has a capacity of 
500 loaves per day. 

An oven has been installed by C. Fen- 


“ning, of Fenning’s Bakery, 809 Missis- 


sippi Avenue, Portland. 

The Velvet Bakery has moved from 412 
Alberta Avenue to 1062 Union Avenue, 
Portland. Mrs. M. Anderson is proprie- 
tor. 

The name of the Old Fashioned Bak- 
ery recently opened at 3901 East Seventy- 
second Street, Portland, by W. R. Hoef- 
ers, has been changed to the Tremont 
Bakery. 

Paul Stephan, Bandon, has installed 
new machinery in his bakery. 

H. H. Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, has returned from 
a trip to the Atlantic Coast. 

The Electric Bakery, McMinnville, is 
installing a molder and oven. - -- 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Horn & Hardart Baking (o, 
Philadelphia, is making improvements to 
its building at Sixteenth and Chestnut 
streets. 

The plant of the Altoona (Pa.) Buak- 
ing Co., which has been. bought by the 
Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphia, \jl| 
be enlarged and improved to incré.ise 
production. 

W. J. Elliott, for 18 years in the bik- 
ing business in New Castle, has ope:ied 
a bakery at 429 Merchant Street, Am- 
bridge. 

J. Cardamone’s Sons Bakery, Cons\io- 
hocken, has installed new equipment. 

Martin Kabanya has opened Dono:a’s 
third Barker Bakery at 732 McKean 

The Swisher Bakery, Du Bois, has re- 
opened after undergoing alterations «nd 
installing a new oven. 

The bakery of Miles & Bowie, Gr \ve 
City, which suffered total fire loss, ill 
be rebuilt. 

J. F. Eckhardt, Manor, is repor‘ed 
bankrupt. 

The Wright Bakery, New Holl: :d, 
doing a wholesale business, has a we: «ly 
output of 67,000 loaves of bread ond 
80,000 cakes. 

The Heights Baking Co. has be.un 
operating on South Main Avenue, Sc: in- 
ton. 

The Scotland Bakery, managed by 
Paul S. Gelwicks, has opened a re ail 
store on North Second Street, Chamb: rs- 
burg. 

A third Barker Bakery has }b en 
opened at 732 McKean Street, Don: -a. 

A large addition to the plant of he 
Tasty Baking Co. has been completed at 
2801 Hunting Park Avenue, Philadelp!) .a. 

The Ford-Murray Pastry Shoppe } 1s 
been opened at Aiken and Walnut stre: 's, 
Pittsburgh. 

A. L. Dodds has sold his interest in 
the Waldo Baking Co., Washington, to is 
partner, J. W. Wallace. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Centredale Bakery, North Pro i- 
dence, suffered loss of $2,000 by fie, 
covered by insurance. 

Giusti Bros., Pawtucket, are enlargi: ¢ 
their plant. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


A. R. Miller, Gayville, has dispos: d 
of his bakery and restaurant business 0 
H. Bramer, 

The Leola’ (S. D.) Bakery has be n 
opened for business. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Tew will open a 
bakery at Wilmot. 


TENNESSEE 


The American Bakeries Co. will inst: !I 
three new ovens in its bakery on Mab: | 
and Eleventh streets, Chattanooga. 

Harry Morris, Harriman (Tenn) 
Wizard Bakery, does a wholesale bus - 
ness with neighboring towns. His hed 
baker, A. Varasis, is said to have be: 1 
chef in the King’s Hotel, Rome, Ital, 
and to have held similar important po: - 
tions in different parts of the worl’, 
which fact is stressed in advertisii + 
Wizard Maid Bread. 

T. G. Ferrell, Jr., has purchased t! « 
Sanitary Bakery, Humboldt, from M.. 
Noble. New equipment has been i: - 


stalled. 
TEXAS 


G. W. Whitaker, who recently so | 
the Whitaker Bakery, Sweetwater, > 
Tucker & Stages, has purchased the Al - 
lene (Texas) Bakery. 

A. B. Harvey, Harvey’s Bakery a1 | 
Grocery, Bastrop, has installed a bre: | 
wrapping machine. 

W. Egbert has changed the name « 
his bakery in Brownwood to Hon : 
Steam Bakery. 

Marvin W. Weakley, manager « 
Schepps Bakery, Cleburne, was elect: 
the first president of the newly forme 
Advertising League of Cleburne. 

The Watkins Bakery has-been opene 
at Clyde. 

Gregg’s Bakery, Crosbyton, suffere 
damage by a heavy rain when the over 
flow from the street flooded the floor t 
the depth of about four inches. 

The Baker Hotel, Dallas, which opene: 
on Oct. 9 and cost $5,500,000 to build 
operates its own bakery. 

Work has started on a bakery for 
Grube Bros., North Locust Street, Den- 
ton. The structure will be 30x120, and 
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will cost, including the ovens, about $14,- 
00‘ 

The City Bakery, East Bernard, is 
usiig some new machinery recently in- 
sta! led. 
hn Ainsworth has opened a bakery 
on ast Main Street, Eastland. 

e New Mark Bakery, 902 Houston 
Str-et, Fort Worth, has been sold to 
Ja:son & Miller. 

iff Gee has been promoted to man- 
ager in Naud Burnett’s Bakery, Green- 
vill. He has been in its employ for 
18 -cars. 
he Alexander-Bale Stores,  Inc., 
Heuston, conducts a bakery department 
in connection with its chain of groceries. 
A fourth store will be opened Dec. 1. 
-ockett Bros. have established a bak- 
ery on East Anthony Street, McKinney. 
\\. D. Martin and Claude Wiley have 
purchased a bakery at Marshall. ; 

ropp Bros.’ Bonton Bakery, Mexia, 
wil! move to a building now being con- 
structed, 

Charles Spies, Nacogdoches, has in- 
stalled a new oven in his bakery. 

‘The Camp Bakery, Pleasanton, was a 
total loss in a fire. Very little of the 
equipment was saved. 

A bakery, the Bon Ton, has been 
opened at Quanah. 

C. W. Farmer has installed a large 
oven in his Ralls (Texas) Bakery and 
Candy Kitchen. 

The Quality Bakery, East Commerce 
Street, San Antonio, will erect a brick, 
tile and concrete addition. 

Jesse Bell has purchased the City Bak- 
ery, Rocksprings, from Joseph Woods, 
Jr., and Thomas Breeding. 

H. E. Tandy, San Juan, has installed 
a new oven, mixer and other equipment. 

Joseph Barrow has purchased a bakery 
in Shiner. He was formerly connected 
with the Model Bakery, Gonzales. 

G. U. Withers has sold the Ideal Bak- 
ery, Sinton, to August Schafer. 

A. M. Whitaker has sold his bakery 
at Sweetwater to F. L. Tucker and P. 
E. Stages. 

T..J. Evans has purchased the City 
Bakery, Troup, from W. T. Scates. 

T. Roach, proprietor of the City Bak- 
ery, Van Alstyne, has added an up-to- 
date dough mixer. 

Clarence Teel has purchased an inter- 
est in the City Bakery, Vernon. 

Fred Goldman is now sole proprietor 
of the Sanitary Bakery, 721 Austin Av- 
enue, Waco. 

Fisher Bros.’ Sanitary Bakery, Waco, 
has been sold to W. B. Hutcherson. 

W. H. Milam has opened a bakery at 
Wheeler. 

J. L. Evans, who formerly operated a 
café at Ringling, Okla., is now engaged 
in the bakery business at Nocona. 

Willis Brooks has opened the Silver 
Moon Confectionery at Plainview. _ 

A contract has been awarded by 


Joseph Baldridge, bakery owner at Lub- - 


bock, for the erection of a one-story brick 
building to be occupied by his plant. 


UTAH 


The Demeter Bakery, Bingham, suf- 
fered fire damage to the extent of $1,- 
500, confined to the barn and delivery 
equipment. 


The Washburn Crosby Co. Booth at the Recent Bakery Expositicn in Buffalo 







VIRGINIA 


Edward Friddle, 1 South Liberty 
Street, Harrisonburg, suffered fire loss 
of $5,000; insured. 


VERMONT 


A bakery has been opened by Mrs. 
Ida Mulvihill, River Street, Milton. 


WASHINGTON 


O. M. Phillips is the new manager of 
the Ilwaco (Wash.) Bakery. 

Davidson’s Bakery, 800 Thirteenth Av- 
enue, Seattle, is again being operated by 
members of the Davidson family. The 
building has been thoroughly renovated 
and up-to-date equipment installed. 

The Electric Bakery, Waitsburg, has 
been sold by F. C. De Lap to Charles 
Holman, and is reopened after having 
been closed for several weeks. 


WASHINGTON 


A. Collier, 7623 Rainier Avenue, Seat- 
tle, has sold his bakery to J. H. Wagen- 
feuhr. 

L. Kessler has purchased C. J. Con- 
stance’s bakery, 7009 California Avenue, 
Seattle. 

W. I. Jackson, Olympia, has installed a 
new oven in his bakery. 

G. H. Swinney, Mount Vernon, has 
added a delicatessen and fountain to his 
Sailor Boy Bakery, and will serve light 
lunches. 

Some new equipment has been installed 
in the Independent Baking Co.’s plant at 
Yakima. 

A mixing machine has been installed by 
the Barnes Baking Co., Seattle. 

A bakery has been opened at 5403 Cali- 
fornia Avenue, West Seattle, by A. Lund- 
mark. 

The Butter Loaf Bakery, Seattle, has 
installed some new equipment. J. Stun- 
den is proprietor. 

The Sugar Crust Doughnut Co., Seat- 
tle, has installed pie making machinery. 

Pete Finson, of the Tacoma (Wash.) 
Bread Co., recently was married. 

New machinery has been placed in the 
Colonial Bakery, Colfax. 

The Seattle (Wash.) Baking Co. has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$40,000, by John E. Burkheimer and P. 
E. Pontius. 

Oscar Beck has purchased the Success 
Baking Co., Spokane, from Peter Mar- 
shall. No changes will be made in the 
plant until next spring. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Beckley (W. Va.) Baking Co. 
is operating its new plant on Oakwood 
Avenue. A wholesale business is done in 
five adjacent counties. 

The Golden Rod Products Co, Blue- 
field, suffered fire loss to its bakery of 

on 


The Conlon” Baking Co., 603 Brooks 
Street, Charleston, will build a one-story 
addition. we 

W. L. Boyd, Flemington, has reorgan- 

‘and incorporated his baking busi- 
ness, and the plant will be enla: from 
. capacity of 2,500 to 4,500 Teavés;,per 


y: 
Work on the wholesale bakery built. by. 


George Loudenslager and H. C. Cox, 
Mannington, is completed. Up-to-date 
machinery is installed. 
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Booth of the J. H. Day Co. at the Recent Bakery Exposition in the Buffalo Armory 


J. W. Lloyd, Lloyd’s Bakery, is erect- 
ing an addition, to cost $7,000, to his 
plant at Second and Winchester avenues, 
Martinsburg, to house additional ovens 
and baking equipment, and increase his 
capacity a third. 

WISCONSIN 

H. Winger has purchased the interest 
of his partner, Robert Stoller, in the 
Blanchardville (Wis.) Bakery. 

W. F. Uebele has sold the Home Bak- 
ery, Burlington, to Charles Blake. 

Barney Hull will open a bakery at 
Cadott. 

Peter de Preter, Ellsworth, has in- 
stalled a bread mixer. 

Bakers of Janesville report that the 
automobile truck has practically dis- 
placed the shipping of bread by express, 
even to the longer hauls. The trucks 
operating from this town cover 8,500 
miles per week. 

Harry C. Smith has purchased the Moe 
Building, Kendall, and will open a bak- 
ery there. 

The La Farge (Wis.) Bakery will 
hereafter be operated by Calhoon & 
Jones, George Jones having purchased 
an interest. 

An addition will be built to the bakery 
of Edward Greenburgh, 915 Walnut 
Street, Milwaukee. 

August Hoffman, a pioneer Milwaukee 





baker, who recently died, is said to have 
been the baker who introduced pumper- 
nickel bread to Wisconsin. 

The Monticello (Wis.) Bakery has in- 
stalled a bread wrapping machine. Mr. 
Kissinger, proprietor, reports that it will 
be necessary to install a larger oven 
early in 1926. 

Edward Mathews has opened a mod- 
ern bakery at Muscoda. 

Max Bieber has purchased the Omro 
(Wis.) Bakery from Roy Shelp. 

George Krandala has purchased a 
building on Main Street, Prentice, and 
will open a bakery. 

A. Sventsen, of Racine, has purchased 
the Raisler Building, Main Street, Sha- 
wano, and will install equipment to do 
a baking and restaurant business. 

Fire did some damage to the Sturgeon 
Bay (Wis.) Bakery. 

E. L. Barlow, of Barlow’s Bakery, 
Wisconsin Rapids, has added another 
truck, 

A new bakery operating under the 
Electrik-Maid franchise has been opened 
at Hartford, with D. O. Martin, Milwau- 
kee, as resident manager. A _ two-deck 
oven with a capacity of 300 loaves an 
hour has been installed. 

Hugo Zill, proprietor of the Home 
Bakery, Alma, has sold the business to 
Howard Stoyke, Eau Claire, who will 
continue it under the present name. 








Baking Institute’s Eleventh Class 


HE eleventh class in the American 

Institute School of Baking began 

its work on Sept. 3 with a capacity 
enrollment of 36 students. The growth 
of this school has been remarkable since 
the organization of courses at the insti- 
tute in May, 1922, at which time the 
class numbered only five students. Since 
January, 1924, the classes have been 
with one exception enrolled to capacity, 
and at the present time 35 states and six 
foreign countries are represented among 
the graduates. The following students 
are now enrolled in the fall class, and 
will finish their work just before Christ- 
mas: 

Rodney L. Anderson, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont; Fred Ar- 
thur Baker, Golden Sheaf Remar Bak- 
ing, Co., Oakland, Cal; Lester Jacob 
Beamer, H. H. Doup, Mount Vernon, 
Ohio; Edwin Lindsley Bidwell, Excel- 
sior Baking Co., Minneapolis, Minn; 
Carl Bischoff, George Mueller, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Glen Boyd, Bake-Rite Bak- 
ery, Shawnee, Okla; Homer D. Clem- 
ons, Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; 
Richards Justice Conley, Parkway Bak- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa; Fred W. Den- 
ney, Barker Bread Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon; George N. Draine, Sperry Flour 
Co., Los Angeles; William H.- Ebner, H. 
L. Ebner, Lincoln, Neb; George Samuel 
Fox, General Baking Co., Detroit, Mich; 
Edward J. Fuhr, Mrs. W. H. Fuhr, New 
Orleans; Howard Warren Hagaman, La 
Fayette, Ind; William Ralph Hain, 
Reamstown, Pa; Perry George Hall, 
Williams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa; Wil- 
liam Hancock, Jeffersonville Baking Co., 
Jeffersonville, Ind; Thomas S. Jacobsen, 
The Fleischmann Co, San Francisco; 
Anton Bertel Johnson, Tyndall Bakery, 
Tyndall, S. D; Arthur D, Jones, Wash- 


burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Ronald 
William Lape, Lexington, Neb; Thomas 
Lindsay, Safeway Stores, Los Angeles; 
Fied G. Linn, The Fleischmann Co., Chi- 
cago; Harry D. Louden, Washburn 
Crosby Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; Francis Wil- 
liam McCarthy, T. B. Kelley & Sons, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y; Ralph Edward 
Manewal, St. Louis; Burdette L. Miller, 
Sperry Flour Co., Tacoma, Wash; Ches- 
ter H. Pearson, Chicago; Irving H. 
Roberts, Boettger’s Bakery, Syracuse, N. 
Y; William P. Schmitt, Jr., Schmitt's 
Bakery, Kenosha, Wis; Chauncey D. 
Smith, Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco; 
Alex L. Taggart, Taggart Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind; Philip Talbott, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Baltimore; David Liv- 
ingston Taub, Livingston Baking Co., 
Chicago; Harry Joseph Walter, J. A. 
Walter Mfg. Co., Buffalo; John Davis 
Williams, Williams Baking Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

The next class in the School of Baking 
will begin on Jan. 4, 1926, and enroll- 
ments are being received now, with every 
ey that the January class will 

over enrolled before Christmas. 

The equipment and facilities for in- 
struction in the School of Baking have 
been greatly developed in the past year, 
and the graduates of the school are mak- 
ing good records in the industry. 





ILLINOIS BAKERS TO MEET 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The Southern Illinois 
Bakers’ Association will hold its semi- 
annual meeting at Mount Carmel, III, 
on Nov. 11. This will be a joint meeting 
with the Tri-State Bakers’ Association. 
An interesting program is being pre- 
pared, and a large attendance is ex- 


pected. 
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A Forward Look at the 
Baking Industry 


By I. K. Russell 


Formerly Editor of Baking Technology, Now Editor 
of Public Relations 


ent groups in the baking industry, 

from the background of the Buffalo 
convention, what shall we say of the 
chances for syndicate bakers to develop 
an association that also includes retail 
bakers? And what shall we say of the 
possibilities of retail bakers sitting down 
at one round table with “peddlers,” and 
with merchant millers, machine men and 
syndicate: bakers? 

The question is fascinating to me, and 
it has fascinated me for the past three 
years. This article might be called a 
study of the rents and tears in the fabric 
of the bakers’ garment, and the seams 
that are likely to give way if they are 
not re-enforced. 

I ask no man to believe as I do, and 
want the editor of The Northwestern Mill- 
er wholly excused, if he is willing to print 
this article as one man’s viewpoint, from 
any responsibility whatever for its opin- 
ions. 

The bakery world changes with a sud- 
den swiftness that leaves many factors in 
it stunned. Some will be able to carry on 
and fight things out; some will have to 
start new lines of business; some will be 
hurt. What shall we do about these 
changes? 

Retail bakers have spoken to me in an- 
gry tones about them; wholesale bakers 
have spoken of “water in the syndicate 
stock”; flour brokers have spoken of the 
menace of the “concentrated buying pow- 
er” of one concern, 

And all these groups have received but 
one answer from me: “In spite of all this, 
and in spite of all the truth of the drastic 
nature of the current shift, when will the 
millers and the syndicate bakers and the 
wholesale bakers and the flour brokers 
and the machinery men all sit down at the 
same table, in the same organization, and 
build for the greatest possible morale 
that commercially baked bread and sweet 
goods can gain at the bar of public 
opinion? 

It just happens that the baking world 


| “x forward at all the differ- 


now faces changes that many other 
groups have gone through. I went 
through it in my own business. It was 


great fun to be’a reporter 10 years ago. 
You got sent everywhere, and were told 
to take a camera. All at once a news- 
photo syndicate took over the picture 
game and pushed at every city editor 10 
times the number of photographs he could 
possibly use. Hence the end of the rep- 
ortorial camera work. Then the radio 


came in, and news reached every center 
from any center where there was interest 


before the reporter could get his hat on to 
start after his story. 

Once Eli Perkins rode furiously on 
horseback to Washington from Bull Run 
with the news of the battle. He got fa- 
mous as “get there Eli.” But in my day 
all the horseback news perished as “old 
junk,” and so I- quit my profession— 
walked out and had no regrets. I didn’t 
want to stay in a diminishing game. 

And right here in Chicago at the mo- 
ment this is written the problem is up in 
another industry. Once the man who 
made electricity looked away down de- 
spisingly on the man who sold electric 
fixtures, and the man who sold electric 
fixtures had little to do with the man 
who read electric meters. 

At last G. A. Gilchrist decided there 
were no ups and no downs in this life 
of ours—all one level; and that those 
working for electricity ought to be band- 
ed as fellows in a common cause. So 
he summoned them all together in Chica- 
go—and found no 10 in the audience of 
300 knew more than 10 others. The audi- 
ence was a group of strangers. It was a 
problem such as ‘the baking industry 
faced three years ago,—but was now pret- 
ty well rid of. 

Then there were those with fears. Not 
all the fears were idle. As the “freedom 
of the floor’ was extended to all, many 
gave little ideas of where the other per- 
son’s policies pinched him and how they 
could be adjusted. They were such prob- 
lems as that of coupons in the baking 
world, and of rebates and taking back 
stales, and of offering special premiums. 
As the evening wore on, and lots of peo- 
ple “got off their chest” things that had 
been worrying them for months, or years, 
the morale of a commonalty of interest 
began to assert itself. 


One speaker found that in the electrical 
industry, directly and indirectly, were 20 
per cent of the people of the Middle 
West. He spoke of the way they could 
have protected their interests—the inter- 
ests of every single one of them—if this 
20 per cent could have been made aware 
of certain “strike” legislation at Spring- 
field, which the politicians never would 
have “pulled” if they had know 20 per 
cent of the people would have been 
against them. Another told of the poor 
lighting effects in most public and pri- 
vate buildings—due to the advance of the 
art far beyond what it had been years 
ago. Another spoke of the shabby street 
lighting system, compared to what could 
be. 

And how could all these things be rem- 

















edied? The jobber could take the matter 
of the ill-lighted lodge room up with his 
lodge—the central station man whose sis- 
ter was secretary to a lumber manufac- 
turer could tip him off to modern light- 
ing advantages. The association could 
keep a lighting department with experts 
on call by anybody whose interest had 
been stirred up in better lighting. You 
see how it all worked. There was a task 
for everybody that harmed nobody within 
the business. 

Over and above, and separate from, all 
the issues that held them apart were other 
issues on which they had a common in- 
terest. But they must not start any “we 
won the war” stuff such as filled the air 
after the World War, the labor men, food 
growers, manufacturers, entertainers, ma- 
rines, soldiers, volunteers, regulars, all 
setting up claims, more or less, that “we 
won the war.” 

The stuffed club has to go out as the 
symbol of such an organization and the 
rubber elastic must come in. The motto 
must be “Stretch.” You must stretch 
across your hatreds, and many of them 
are intrenched from years past. You 
must stretch your head until you feel it is 
just as high as that of the man above 
you whom you always feared and re- 
treated from, or were overawed by. You 
must stretch your hand so far down that 
you have a grip of fellowship for the ped- 
dler you used to delight to leave cooling 
his heels for an hour or two outside the 
office: door. 

Recently I heard a miller kicking that 
he had been solicited to help pay for a 
secretary for the bakers’ association of his 
town. I asked how he would feel if he 
had a full, equal say in that town asso- 
ciation and knew that every time the 
secretary helped bread’s cause he was 
helping his sales of flour. The miller said 
that would be altogether different. He 
would be glad to get into a group to 
build up the cause of baked goods in his 
town, on such a basis. 

Well, that’s just the way the electric 
group is now doing it. It has in every 
town an “Electric League.” Around its 
council table every angle is talked over. 
The electrician taking the part of the re- 
tail baker speaks his piece, and so does 
the syndicate baker, or his electrical coun- 
terpart. And when they work out a con- 
clusion, after all parties have been heard, 
the paid secretary of the whole group 
carries its policy into effect. 

Thus they always have a center where 
the inquiring reporter can come with his 
questions, instead of being left to grow 
hysterical. It happens to be a fact that 
electrical rates fell during the war, and 
were not raised, as experts found a way 
just then to get four times as much light 
out of a pound of coal as formerly. Yet 
the Omaha papers came out a few weeks 
ago denouncing electrical rates and 
speaking of the “swollen prices charged.” 
What happened? The Electric League 
got right into the newspaper office with 
the figures and the records—and the pa- 
per wrote a full, editorial apology. 
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The bakers have a center already, jp 
the American Institute of Baking, that 
the flour men furnish the flour to and the 
machinery men furnish the machinery for, 
and the bakeries send students to. It js 
a symbol of the unity needed. To fil! its 
function it must be a sanctuary where al] 
knives are hung outside, where no officia] 
plays any baker’s politics against another, 
and where miller, jobber, supplies man 
and machinery man are equally welcome: 
and are equally free to drop and leave 
ideas. 

The institute is there, to be sure, but 
is only a feeble babe compared to what 
it could be if it were really built for 
service. At the institute, preceding Buf- 
falo, meetings occurred to prepare that 
great show. But there was no elastic to 
hold the participants together afterward. 
What formal bonds there were, were sey- 
ered, and each little world within the bak- 
ing universe cut loose to sail its own 
route again, so that the air is fille: with 
tears over the syndicates, worries ovr the 
new ways, and anger geared to a fighting 
pitch. ; 

I am predisposed to let the new come 
in. In youth I went far into a mountain 
range and found an old man wh: had 
been reared by the Indians. He vas a 
famous guide and trapper, but he used a 
muzzle loader gun and we could not inter- 
est him in our Browning rifle. He used 
worms on fishhooks, and scoffed the mod- 
ern trout fly; so we got him to bet ll he 
had, from his horse to his hat, th it he 
could catch more fish with a wor: for 
bait than one of our group could \ ith a 
trout fly. We got the two to fishing -and 
our city-bred youngster caught and ‘and- 
ed ten trout to his one, after whi: h he 
became so angry there was no living with 
him. 

Later we heard a great biologist -tate, 
“Youth always wins, age always |,ses; 
the outraged cry of parenthood e:hoes 
down the ages.” We know it does. We 
were whipped and dragged from a d ince. 
A bold huzzy of a girl had dared to valtz 
a little in a square dance age. Ani! we 
were her partner until an angry p:rent 
dragged us forth. And later in lif: we 
saw the dowager chaperones pirade 
sternly from the college dance hall; sme- 
body had dared to two-step in a waltz 
era. Now the one-steppers are roasting 
the Charlestonians, and so the war o: old 
and new goes on. 

We remember when girls were arrvsted 
for a slight slit in their bathing skirt 
which disclosed full bloomers  under- 
neath. Now the no-leg-at-all crow: of 
girls is fighting it out with the cos on 
the “at-least-two-inches-down-the-t)\igh” 
code of bathing beauty morality. 

You see there is no field where there is 
freedom from baking problems. Cai we 
swallow our hatreds, and pull together in 
spite of all, with a rubber band ‘or a 
symbol and “Stretch” for the slogin of 
the hour? When we can I feel that « real 
new era will come in, with a moral: for 
bread that will keep it in use in a vastly 
greater field than now is served by i 
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A Notable Gathering of Bakers—Scene at the Dinner Given in the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, During the Recent Convention of the American Bakers Association and the 
Bak: uipment Manufacturers’ Association 
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POOR ARGUMENT The Retirement of William Bruce Wood quiet. Importers in Great Britain and 


to dail r, re- : Europe are fairly well bought ahead, and 
The Seen & Sevente Cay paper ve HE sale of the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, Que., to the Lake their current orders show a cautious 











































































































cently published an editorial on the new é _ “ , mS ‘ eit 
dev elopment in the Canadian grain trade of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., which was announced in The Northwestern spirit. However, most mills are well sold 
brought about by the advent of the west- Miller on Oct. 7 and 14, removes from service in the Canadian milling out for November, and eet business 
ern farmers’ wheat pool. In discussing industry its oldest active member. William Bruce Wood, the subject of the to kee Ay ae whe xpec ted. Be a 
this subject the Globe was hardly fair to accompanying engraving, was founder of this company and continued as its pervs oe 280 ib te fate 140. 20 te 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and the ides oud l : tt) the sale patent per 2! 8, in jute 140’s, 39s, c.1.f., 
itori i Pe See Sn eee wee one United Kingdom, October-November 
trade generally. Its editorial contained , - : : ‘ n £ > I 
° . aarti Mr. Wood was born in Aberdeen, Scotland, on June 11, 1848, and is 1 40s 8d. December-Janu- 
references to “exploitation” and other ‘ shipment, anc s 8d, December-J anu 
evils without any attempt to show a therefore over 77 years old. He came to Canada as a boy, and grew up on an ary, seven-day terms; Dundee and Aber- 
ee basis for such an expression of Ontario farm. In 1875 he entered the milling business with a small plant of deen, 6d more. 
0} inion. The royal grain inquiry com- his own at St. George, in Brant County. Later he established a second mill Ontario soft winter wheat flour is not 
mission, in its investigation of the Cana- at Brantford, and then another at Hamilton under the name of the Brant selling well for export. Buyers and sell- 
dian grain trade, did not find anything Wood Flour Mills Co. In 1911 a large mill at Montreal was built, and from = oe ee +d eee. hore 
that would justify the opinions of the that time Mr. Wood became one of the leaders in the Canadian trade. In the hate oan éd f a _ i yee ber ; " ha 
Globe, and the commission got all the iebesvel be bi enalie one d tl tae eiteen 6h tn Wadiinbes were 36s 6d for 90 per cent patents per 
facta ia ~ ogee y ony be growing affairs > a a - 280 lbs, jute, cif. Glasgow. Sellers 
‘ee , ite at ‘lour Mills, . (in which name the old company was merged), without holi- want about Is more. 
it is still an open question as to which is day or intermission of any kind. pa 


the Seles wey te Sandie the Conadion Since the Montreal plant was built Mr. Wood has lived in Montreal and 


wheat crop, and there are plenty of argu- Prices for western spring wheat seem 


ments that may be used in support of had as a business associate and companion in his enterprises his only son, A. ‘ a. = ele ge 

either private trading or pooling. The J. Wood. Together they carried on through all the vicissitudes of the war oo pe eS een wae pr 
Clobe is perfectly entitled to range itself and post-war period, and at the time of this sale were the sole owners of the their winter eteredies., will be madé at 
on either side of this question so long as business they had built up. about these figures. Some have already 
ie keeps the y pre ew — Ay ae Besides personally supervising the mills he owned, Mr. Wood found time, bought their winter supplies. It is the 
: . aii of a without po a while he lived in Ontario, to take a keen interest in public affairs and, as a custom of many mills in this province to 
0 a ag” oN tarp: member of the Ontario legislature, became chief whip of the Liberal party have the wheat they expect to need for 


winter grinding stored in Bay or Lake 
Huron ports before close of navigation, 
as few have more than very limited stor- 


accuse the Winnipeg Grain Exchange of 
exploiting the farmer. 
Che western farmers have had their 


under the late Sir Oliver Mowat when that statesman was premier of the 
province. Later he was registrar of Brant County and in 1907-09 he was 


own trading companies which have han- mayor of Brantford. ee Te , age capacity on their own premises. 
died their grain for a good number of Besides these activities in public life, Mr. Wood has been a keen church Prices follow Winnipeg, and are 1%%2c 
years, and these have used exactly the worker, a consistent temperance advocate, and has found time for active higher. Oct. 24, No. 1 northern was 
same methods as other traders in dealing service in the several boards of trade to which he belonged. quoted at $1.34% bu, track, Bay ports. 
with farmers’ business. — They have never Now that age and prosperous circumstances justify his retirement from Ontario soft winter wheat on Ort. 24 
been = - Pan yg the be cn business, Mr. Wood looks forward to the future with his faculties undimmed was worth about $1.25 bu, in cars, at 
‘en = oe SS ee and with an enthusiasm for those forms of social service which have been country points, si $1.05@ 1.10, in wagon- 
‘ loads, mill doors. Deliveries are slow. 


years since there was anything that could : : . 
be looked upon as “exploitation” in the nearest his heart that would be a credit to one of half his years. 
COARSE GRAINS 


Canadian grain trade. 

Even the management of the pool is 
not carrying on its campaign with charges 
of “exploitation.” Its argument is that 
the pool system is better than the former 
method of private trading, and it is seek- 
ing to prove this contention in the only 
way that amounts to anything, namely, 
by actual practice of what it preaches. If 
success crowns its efforts, private grain 
traders will be the first to acknowledge 
the fact and adjust their methods accord- 
ingly. The pool is entitled to a fair 
chance, and so also is the system of pri- 
vate trading which has already proved its 
worth. This opportunity is not being giv- 
en by newspapers, such as the Globe, 
which indulge in ill-informed abuse of 
either system. 


Coarse grains are firmer. Cooler 
weather is stimulating demand, and it is 
evident that supplies will be no more than 
equal to the coming winter's require- 
ments. Quotations, Oct. 24: Ontario oats 
38@42c bu, in car lots, f.o.b., country 
points; barley, 68@72c; rye, 80@85c; re- 
cleaned screenings $16 ton, c.if., Bay 
ports; No. 2 Canadian western oats 54/2c 
bu, c.i.f., Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Demand for ocean space for flour is 
good, and shipping companies state that 
bookings are keeping well up to the level 
of the past few weeks. Quotations, Oct. 
24: London, Liverpool, Manchester 21c; 
Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Hull, Leith, 
Newcastle, Avonmouth 22c; Aberdeen, 
30c; Dundee, 29c; Copenhagen, 27c; Hel- 
singfors, 32c; Stockholm, 30c; Hamburg, 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam 22c. All rates 
quoted are for shipment up to the close 
of navigation at Montreal, which is usual- 
ly about the end of November. 


TORONTO 


There is not much to grumble about in 
the present state of the spring wheat 
milling business. Every mill in this part 
of Canada is busy. Consumer demand is 
forcing the retailer to carry larger 
stocks of flour, and millers are feeling the 
urge of this influence. Many of the re- 
moter parts are stocking up for the win- 
ter, and this adds weight to the demand. 
No changes have been made in prices. 
Quotations, Oct. 24, with comparisons: 

Oct.24 Oct. 17 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat in store at Canadian 
terminals are steadily increasing, and the 
quantity is greater than at any time in 
recent years. 

The bread baking business of the late 
George Lawrence, Toronto, has been re- 
organized under the name of George Law- 


SMP DOUOMES 2 .0c ccc secee $8.00 $8.00 ; 

Patents EONSbu Ce oc es cwee 7.75 7.75 rence’s Bread, Ltd. 

DT Ea6 ss bedices chavs 7.50 7.50 : 

icc. +l .css.,cse00% 7.30 7.30 Arrivals of flour at Hamburg, Ger- 

ED o.05s'n 96 010-00 00s 04 6.40 6.40 many, from Canadian ports in September 

Sine =— see ee eeeeeeees re re totaled over 15,000 sacks. Demand from 
_. Me eee a that market continues, but is not as ac- 


tive as it was before the German duties 
were adopted. 

There is a general disposition on the 
part of British and European importers 
to seek Canadian mill connections, now 
that this country is definitely back in the 
exporting markets with Canadian flour at 
competitive prices. 

The prices of Canadian milling com- 
pany shares are working upward in the 
stock markets, probably due to the gen- 
eral improvement in the milling business 


All prices quoted are per barrel in 98-Ib 
jute bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal 
basis, less 10c for cash, plus cartage if per- 
formed. Bakers’ discount for quantity pur- 
chases, 20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters—Winter wheat flour 
is not so much wanted as spring. Deal- 
ers are buying slowly, and mills report 
business quiet. Prices are steady. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 24: mills are asking $5.70@ 
5.75 bbl for 90 per cent patents, in sec- 
ondhand jute bags, Montreal basis, or 
$5.50, bulk, seaboard. 

Export Trade—This department is 
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in this country which began with the 
grinding of the new crop. 

A. C. McLeod, of the McLeod Milling 
Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont., in Toronto last 
week, stated that he hopes to resume ac- 
tive operation of his mill within a few 
days. This plant was shut down early in 
the summer because of low prices for 
Canadian flour, which made it impossible 
to show profits. 

W. R. Clarke, European representative 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, was in Toronto last week. . He had 
been visiting his home in Stratford, and 
left later for Kansas City. Prior to 
joining his present company some months 
ago, Mr. Clarke was a resident of Can- 
ada, where he was connected with the 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford. 

The Toronto board of control is said to 
be proceeding with its investigation of 
bread prices in this city. Some of the 
newspapers have been accusing Toronto 
bakers of not giving the public the bene- 
fit of recent declines in the price of flour. 
The board of control will probably find 
that bread prices here never properly re- 
flected last winter’s high flour prices. 


MONTREAL 

There is a steady call in the domestic 
market for all grades of spring wheat 
flour, and prices have been steady. A 
fair amount of business was reported last 
week, both on domestic and export ac- 
count, and the market has been mod- 
erately active, with millers all busy filling 
contracts and making shipments. 

Closing prices, car lots, Oct. 24: first 
patents $8 bbl, second patents $7.50, and 
strong bakers $7.30, in jute bags, ex- 
track, less 10c bag for spot cash. 


NOTES 


Montreal mills are all reported work- 
ing overtime on export orders. 

A movement is on foot among Montreal 
millers to form a tenpin bowling league. 

G. M. Shirk, of Shirk & Snider, mill- 
ers, Bridgeport, Ont., was in Montreal 
last week, on his way home from a trip 
through Quebec and the maritime prov- 
inces. : 

It is rumored here that the Quebec 
harbor commission has petitioned the 
board of railway commissioners to grant 
a reduction of freight rates from Fort 
William to Quebec on grain and flour. 

C. Ritz, eastern manager of the Robin 
Hood Flour Mills Co., Ltd., D. M. Wil- 
son, mill superintendent St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., R. W. Hardy, of 
the traffic department of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., E. E. Stewart, 
traffic manager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., and J. L. V. Mallette, secre- 
tary of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, have returned from Toronto, 
where they attended a meeting of the 
traffic department of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association. 

A. E. Perks. 


BALTIMORE BAKERS ARE 
UNDAUNTED BY MERGER 


Battimore, Mp.—Bakers here are talk- 
ing of little beside the great bread com- 
bine recently incorporated in this state 
as the General Baking Corporation, with 
a capitalization of $400,000,000 and plants 
scattered all over the United States. 
However, while fully appreciating the 
presence of this merger, local bakers do 
not appear to be awed by its menace, but 
are apparently eager for the fight, if 
there is to be one. 

Before the great merger was effected, 
the Ward Baking Co. and the General 
Baking Co., two of the three concerns 
forming the combine, each purchased a 
site here for a $500,000 plant, but since 
then it has been announced that the Gen- 
eral Baking Corporation will build a 
plant, to cost about $1,250,000, in Balti- 
more, which will be commenced imme- 
diately. It is generally felt here that 
local Sstes will put up a stiff fight for 
existence, relying on their comparatively 
small overhead and the power of the 
courts to regulate competition and block 
trust methods, as was done in the biscuit 
companies’ war some years ago. If, as 





claimed, the combine’s goal is to capture 
all the home baking, said to represent 
about half the bread consumption of the 
country, and confine its activities to that, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the great merger should certainly not 


prove to be as terrorizing to the baking: 


trade as at first threatened. 

All local bakers, including bread, 
cracker and cake, are apparently well 
stocked with flour at a good average 
price, and are looking forward to an ac- 
tive and profitable business season. 


C. H. Dorsey. 





BROOKLYN BAKERS MAKE MERRY 


New Yorx, N. Y.—More than 600 
members, friends and guests attended 
the fourteenth anniversary of the Brook- 
lyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing Associa- 
tion at Trommer’s banquet hall. An elab- 
orate dinner was served, which was espe- 
cially enjoyed because the organization 
for the last few occasions has curtailed its 
speechmakers to a minimum. The only 
speaker of the evening was the president, 
Martin Keidel, after which address the 
tables were put aside for dancing. Dele- 
gates from bakers’ organizations of New 
York and New Jersey took part in the 
affair. 


WESTERN CANADA CO. 
MAINTAINS DIVIDEND 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting of 
shareholders of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was held in the 
head offices of the company, Toronto, on 
Oct. 20. D. B. Hanna, president, occu- 
pied the chair. In his presidential ad- 
dress Mr. Hanna referred to the diffi- 
culties of the year under review, and at- 
tributed the shrinkage in profits to the 
general conditions from which all Cana- 
dian milling companies had suffered. Its 
profit and loss statement indicates that 
this company did better than some of its 





competitors. The balance sheet, with 
comparisons, follows: 
ASSETS 

Capital assets— 1926 1924 
Real estate, buildings, 

machinery and equip- 

THOME cc cccccccccccess $4,011,797 $2,233,290 
Other investments ..... 35,272 998,743 
Patents, trademarks and 

WOPEEEE 60:0 656060004 1 1 





Total capital assets. ..$4,047,071 $3,232,034 
Current assets— 
Accounts and bills re- 


GERVRENS ccvissevescves $525,804 $310,852 
Inventories of grain 

merchandise, bags, 

barrels and supplies... 1,751,997 1,883,719 
Cash on hand and in 

BOM cccceccsccscccce 63,573 78,158 
Deferred charges ...... 68,181 50,593 





Total current assets. .$2,409,556 $2,323,322 





Total assets ......... $6,456,627 $5,555,356 
LIABILITIES 

Capital— 
Authorized 60,000 shares 

of $100 each ......... $5,000,000 $5,000,000 
Issued 28,750 shares of 

SECS GRE cc vccccccces 2,875,000 2,875,000 
First mortgage 6 per 

cent bonds, due March 

A, FOES wvcssesosccece 1,095,000 1,095,000 


























Less sinking fund ...... 595,115 543,124 
$499,884 $551,876 
First and refunding 6 
per cent bonds due 
Sept. 4, 2068 cevcceves $776,000 $776,000 
Less sinking fund ..... 410,648 368,621 
$365,351 $407,378 
$865,236 $959,254 
Current liabilities— 
Bond interest .......... $26,041 $28,811 
Dividends accrued, pay- 
able Sept. 15, 1925.... 57,500 57,500 
Accounts and bills pay- 
able, including re- 
serves for deprecia- 
tion, doubtful ac- 
counts, income taxes, 
OED, ccvcscccesecsesces 2,049,868 1,348,462 
$2,133,410 $1,434,773 
Profit and loss account— 
Balance Sept. 1 ........ $548,243 $234,121 
Profitfor fiscal year end- 
ed Aug. 31 after mak- 
ing provision for re- 
BOPVOR woccccccccccecs 319,032 341,869 
Less bond interest ..... 54,294 59,661 
$264,738 $282,208 
$812,981 $516,329 
Dividends for year . 230,000 230,000 
Balance, Aug. 31 .... $582,981 $286,329 
Indirect liabilities— 
Customers’ paper under 
GIMOOURE ... o rcccccccecs $1,599,275 $1,519,487 
Total liabilities ...... $6,456,627 $5,555,356 


A vote of thanks to the officers and 
employees for their faithful services fol- 
lowed. The board of directors was re- 
elected. 





October 28, 1925 
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NEW YORK 

A lack of stability in flour prices for 
the last two weeks has resulted in a fall- 
ing off in the good business with which 
October began. Buying has sunk to a 
hand-to-mouth basis, which means a very 
small volume of sales, as previous pur- 
chases took care of most buyers’ imme- 
diate requirements. Opinion is divided 
as to exactly what extent these pur- 
chases provided for future needs, some 
believing that bakers have supplies to last 
into next year, while others feel that only 
a steady market is needed to revive buy- 
ing of good proportion. 

Very Few Sales Made.—Whatever the 
prophecies for the future, buyers last 
week showed little interest in taking on 
flour; where they are willing to make a 
bid, it usually proves too far below mill- 
ers’ ideas to result in business. Practi- 
cally the only sales made, outside of rou- 
tine orders, were considerably below the 
general run of prices, but even with con- 
cessions this volume was small. 

The Canadian flour flurry now seems 
to have been more talk than anything 
else, and while it is agreed that these 
flours were sold here on a competitive 
basis, the amounts were not large, and 
seem to have been chiefly to test their 
quality and strength. 

Domestic Market.—A great contrast is 
shown in the extent of the range of prices 
on spring and hard winter wheat flours. 
For the former, 40c practically covers 
the market, while on the latter 70c is not 
too great a span. With Kansas flours in 
many cases higher than springs, brokers 
feel it hardly worth their while to try to 
push the former, as the local trade cannot 
be deeply interested in them when the 
two are equal in price, let alone when 
spftings are lower. In soft winter wheat 
flours, Pennsylvanias and Pacific Coast 
grades were quoted at the same prices, 
with midwesterns about 50c above them. 

Export Trade.—There is slightly more 
activity in the export market. Foreign 
buyers are showing an interest which 
is resulting in moderate sales to Germany 
and Greece. Clearances were also con- 
siderably larger for the first four days 
of last week, amounting to about 117,000 
sacks. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 23: 
spring fancy patents $8.50@8.80, stand- 
ard patents $7.95@8.40, clears $7.40@ 
7.60; hard winter short patents $8.25@ 
8.80, straights $7.65@8.30; soft winter 
straights, $6.85@7.65; rye, $4.80@5.15,— 
all in jutes. Receipts, 321,677 bbls; ex- 
ports, 133,152. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market was erratic, al- 
though net results for each day did not 
show wide changes. Foreign news and 
crop reports caused uneasiness. Export 
business was moderate. Quotations, Oct. 
28: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.62%; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.634%4; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, 
$1.634%4; No. 1 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b.,. export, $1.43%2; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.414%. Re- 
ceipts, 2,325,400 bus; exports, 2,633,506. 


OATS 


Oats declined in sympathy with wheat 
and corn. Quotations, Oct. 23: No. 2 
white, 47%c; No. 3 white, 4642@4’7c. 
Receipts, 732,000 bus; exports, 531,586. 


HOLLANDERS IN NEW YORK 


From the number of flour men whose 
homes are in the Netherlands, who were 
in this city last week, it seemed almost 
as though New York could again be 
called Nieuw Amsterdam. A. L. Car- 
dozo, of Cardozo & Boekman’s Handel- 
maatschappij, Amsterdam, and J. de 
Miranda, manager of the company’s 
Hamburg office, who have been in the 
United States nearly two months, were in 








New York previous to sailing on the [ot- 
terdam, Oct. 24. K. Heslenfeld, of Bul- 
sing & Heslenfeld, flour importers, Am- 
sterdam, sailed on the same ship af!er a 
three weeks’ visit to the United S| ates 
and Canada. I. Van den Bergh, Dutch 
representative of the Maple Leaf Mi'ling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., made his }.-ad- 
quarters at the company’s local offic: for 
the entire week. 

Concluding a stay of several w: eks, 
J. A. L. Van der Lande, of Noury & 
Van der Lande, millers of Amster: \am, 
and owners of the Novadel process, s. iled 
for home. Charles T. Stork, the re pre- 
sentative for North America for Nov ‘del, 
was in New York on Oct. 22 seein: his 
wife started on her way to Holland. 


NOTES 


Charles Roos, formerly connected vith 
the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, |. an- 
sas, was in New York Oct. 19, on his vay 
home to Wellington, after a trip to H :m- 
burg. 


Flour at railroad terminals last \ ek 
totaled 1,045 bbls, a considerable , xin 
over,the 843 of the previous week, tho igh 
slightly below the 1,060 for the same w ‘ek 
a year ago. 


Stephen N. H. Phillips, of Wii ‘er 
Bros., grain merchants, London, arri: ed 
in New York, Oct. 19, and will sp: nd 
about three weeks in the United St: ‘es 
and Canada. 

Fred Snider, of the William Sni ‘er 
Milling Co., Ltd., Waterloo, Ont., sp nt 
two days in New York last week visit ng 
William Simpson, who handles the mi'I’s 
account here. 

Samuel Nelson, Cuban agent for ‘he 
Washburn Crosby Co., sailed for Havaiia, 
Oct. 24, after several weeks in New York, 
with headquarters at the New York f- 
fice of the mill. 

A. P. Walker, president, and E. G. 
Broenniman, vice president, of ‘he 
Standard Milling Co., have returned to 
New York after a two weeks’ hunting 
trip in Saskatchewan. 


Frank H. Cole, Kansas City manager 
for the W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
visited the New York office of the coin- 
pany for several days last week, on |iis 
way home from a southern vacation. 

Benjamin Parr, of Weeks & Purr, 
long-established flour jobbers, and one of 
the oldest members of the New York 
Produce Exchange, died, Oct. 21, aficr 
a lingering illness. His wife survives hin. 

Jacob Kulla, a well-known New Yok 
flour jobber, died at his home, Oct. 21, 's 
the result of pneumonia. Mr. Kulla ws 
60 years old, and came here from Au; 
tria when he was 17. He is survived |) 
his wife and three sons, the latter havi'z 
been associated with him in business. 

The Iroquois Transit Corporation : 
nounced on Oct. 19 the arrival at ( 
wego of a fleet of barges loaded wi h 
wheat, which marked the opening of t ¢ 
$1,500,000 state grain elevator there. t 
one time Oswego was the main shippi' 2 
point on the Erie Canal and the princip | 
ge receiving port on the Great Lake . 
ut with the ascendency of Buffalo t! 
business drifted away. It is hoped th:' 
the arrival of this cargo is the beginnir: : 
of a large movement of wheat into t! 
new elevator for winter storage. 


BUFFALO 


Moderate advances in the selling pric: 
of spring wheat flours were made her: 
last week, due to the increased cost 0: 
wheat. Buyers have shown a dispositio:: 
to withdraw, now that wheat futures ar« 
bulging. Prices are not reflecting th 
full advance in wheat, just as they did 
not follow them down. The erratic ac- 
tion of the millfeed market kept miHers 
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from giving the trade the benefit of the 
drop, and now the seasonal return to 
strength in the feed market is giving the 
buyer a bargain which he is unable to 
perceive. Price cutting is not prevalent 
now, and salesmen are not pressing pur- 
chases, as old orders will keep mills busy 
for some time, 

Some business has been done in Kan- 
sas patents on the break, as Kansas job- 
bers here are better able to meet the 
competition of springs. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents $8.60 
@9.10 bbl, standard $8.20@8.80. 

Rochester quotations in car lots, for 
the same date, in 4%4’s, paper, per barrel: 
fancy patents $9.50@9.60, pastry $9.20@ 
9,30, graham $8.70@8.80, rye $5.75@6. 

There has been a good demand for 
cash wheat, to cover old flour sales, by 
millers who have been exchanging op- 
tions for the cash wheat. Premiums are 
firm, and likely to continue so as long 
as farmers hold back in marketing their 
wheat. Durums are firmly held and in 
good demand. There has been some fall- 
ing off in demand from Pennsylvania 
mils, due to the coal strike. 

there were not enough offerings of 
good quality oats to make a market. 
Lerger receipts of better grades would 
be well received. Sufficient low grades 
ate offered to supply that class of de- 
mind. Lake prices are firm at the best 
liits of the season. There is good in- 
quiry for barley, and prices are steady. 
I .cal rye is scarce, and offerings are held 
a'.ove the market. No special interest is 

»wn by export buyers. 

tye flour is quiet, with a moderate 
drop in price. Some mill offerings were 

below quotations of the previous week. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
‘Tie Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

( 18<B4 cocces 238,000 223,670 94 
Previous week .. 238,000 215,149 90 
Year QBS ccccecs 223,500 195,775 88 
Two years ago... 166,500 126,912 76 


Buffalo quotations, Oct. 24: fancy pat- 
ents $9@9.25 bbl, bakers patent $8.50@ 
8.15, clears $7.25@7.35, second clears 
$4.35 bbl; rye, $5.20@5.25 bbl for white 
and $4.85@4.90 for dark; Kansas pat- 
ents, $8.60@9.10; semolina, 41c Ib, bulk. 


NOTES 


Overheated rosin did about $500 dam- 
age last week to the plant of the Kellogg 
Linseed Oil Co. 

George P. Urban, Jr., of the George 
Urban Milling Co., spent a day in Chi- 
cago last week. 

W. E. Townsend, of the Townsend- 
Ward Grain Co., and Mrs. Ward, have 
returned from New Orleans. 

Benjamin W. Appleton, president of 
the Thornton & Chester Milling Co., and 
Mrs. Appleton, have returned from a 
visit to New York. 

Wheat in Orleans County was planted 
late this year, owing to weather condi- 
tions, As a result, the Hessian fly in- 
festation is unusually low, and higher 
wheat yields are being reported. 

The Buffalo fire department was called 
to the Superior elevator early on Oct. 18. 
The smoke that caused the alarm was 
due to a smoldering rope in one of the 
marine legs. No damage was done. 

Frederick Becker, nominee for a four- 
year term in the Buffalo council, last 
week urged the investment of more 
money in Buffalo harbor. He advised 
improving it -by additional warehouses 
and docks. 

Stocks of grain at this port for the 
week ending Oct. 19 were as follows: in 
store, wheat 5,964,865 bus, corn 327,047, 
oats 4,195,660, barley 1,576,708, rye 584,- 
452; afloat in the harbor, wheat 2,395,548 
bus, oats 576,000, barley 623,952. 

_ The historic grist mill and waterpower 
rights on Pleasant Creek in Evans Mills, 
N. Y., were sold at public auction on 
Oct. 17 for $17,900, the bid being run up 
from $8,000. This mill was built about 
a century ago, but has been remodeled 
several times. 

The harbor plan committee of the Buf- 
falo Chamber of Commerce have com- 
pleted plans and specifications for that 
portion of the harbor improvement which 
is to be started in the near future, and 
will turn them over to the city council, 
which has already made an appropriation 
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for the construction of two piers and 
slips. 

A number of high yielding oat varie- 
ties have been developed by the New 
York State Experiment Station in co-op- 
eration with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Six of these varie- 
ties, the Comewell, Cornellian, Empire, 
Ithacan, Standwell and Upright, are dis- 
cussed in a recent circular issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. When test- 
ed on farms in this state, an average 
yield of more than 50 bus an acre re- 
sulted. The general average in the state 
on ordinary varieties has been but 31.9 
bus per acre for the past 16 years. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was on the shelf last week. 
Buyers were too busy looking after late 
purchases to make any more. Two im- 
portant things occurred, however: first, 
William M. Jardine’s suggestion that the 
farmers seed less wheat this fall, and 
second, the action of the Chicago market 
in quoting July wheat so early in the 
season and at a big discount under the 
old crop options. 

Sales last week included a few cars 
each of standard spring patent, standard 
hard winter patent and Ohio soft winter 
short patent at $8, cotton, also a few 
cars of near-by soft winter straight at 
$6.55@6.60, bulk, with New York early in 
the week paying up to $6.75, bulk. Trad- 
ing was light at the close, with outside 
limits difficult if not impossible to ob- 
tain. Near-by soft winter short patent 
could be had at 50c bbl under Ohio stock, 
and those requiring top quality had to 
pay the extra price. Hard winters were 
easier and shown less attention. 

Closing prices, Oct. 24, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $8.50@8.75, 
standard patent $8@8.25; hard winter 
short patent $8.40@8.65, straight $7.90@ 
8.15; soft winter short patent $7.25@8, 
straight (near-by) $6.50@6.75; rye flour, 
white $5@5.25, dark $4.35@4.60. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
26,637 bbls, 6,177 of which were destined 
for export. The week’s exports were 
8,975 bbls. 

Cash wheat last week was 3c lower 
than in the previous one, with stocks 
comprising mostly new southern, held by 
country owners for higher markets, and 
Canadian in bond for export. Closing 
prices, Oct. 24: spot No. 2 red winter, do- 
mestic, $1.58; spot No. 2 red winter, do- 
mestic, garlicky, $1.54. Practically no 
market for new southern by boat, in ab- 
sence of arrivals or offerings. 

Of the 124,705 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Oct. 24, 124,445 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 111,- 
826 bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Ca- 
nadian wheat for the week were 119,204 
bus; stock, 240,564. Receipts of new 
southern wheat for the week, 260 bus; so 
far this season, 1,106,121; for correspond- 
ing period last year, 1,033,331. Approxi- 
mate closing price of new southern con- 
fract grade, $1.53; year ago, $1.50. 

Oats prices, Oct. 24: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 4742.@48c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
461,@47c. 

NOTES 

Exports from here last week were 
8,975 bbls flour, 111,826 bus wheat, 19,- 
957 oats, 28,333 barley and 1,932 malt. 

A steamer was reported chartered here 
last week to load a full cargo of grain, 
presumably Manitoba wheat, for a Medi- 
terranean port. 

Louis Slembecker, with Dennis & Co., 
Inc., grain, freights and forwarding, has 
applied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

H. Frank Mellier, of Hayward & Co., 
brokers and agents in flour, grain and 
feed, is at the Bon Secours Hospital, 
this city, for observation. 

Richard G. Macgill, Jr., formerly vice 
president of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., 
who recently underwent a serious opera- 
tion, is reported to be getting along 
nicely. 

George H. Evans, freight traffic man- 
ager of the Evans Milling Co., manufac- 
turer of kiln-dried white corn products, 
Indianapolis, Ind., was in Baltimore on 
Oct. 23. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour and 


semolina, Baltimore and New York, left 
on Oct. 20 for a business trip to Chicago, 
Minneapolis and Kansas City, to be gone 
about two weeks. 

It is announced that the Garland 
Steamship Co. has decided to establish 
its own office and staff here for the con- 
duct of its intercoastal business, with 
headquarters in the American Building. 


It is rumored that one or more local 
bakers are thinking seriously of follow- 
ing the example of the Meade Baking 
Co. and Kolb’s Bakery by making a di- 
rect house-to-house drive for a share of 
the family trade. 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore last 
week were 124,705 bus wheat, 7,180 corn, 
25,619 oats and 1,100 rye; stocks at the 
close, 2,114,762 bus wheat, 31,690 corn, 
143,226 oats, 50,994 rye, 47,226 barley 
and 1,462 buckwheat. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $1.55 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.50; domestic wheat, $1.70; domestic 
garlicky wheat, $1.70; corn, $1.15; rye, 
$1; barley, 90c; oats, 55c. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is quiet, local jobbers 
and bakers lacking confidence and buy- 
ing only small lots to meet immediate re- 
quirements. Limits generally are firmly 
maintained, but a considerable propor- 
tion of the business being accomplished 
is in secondhand stocks available below 
manufacturers’ prices. Receipts for the 
week were 12,823,927 lbs in sacks. Ex- 
ports, 2,850 sacks to Hamburg, 250 to 
Glasgow, 2,400 to Rotterdam, 160 to Am- 
sterdam, 1,875 to Ceuta, 250 to Melilla, 
9,975 to London, 1,400 to Leith and 4,650 
to Dundee. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Oct. 24: spring first 
patents $9.20@9.50, standard patent $8.50 
@9, first clear $7.50@8.25; hard winter 
short patent $8.75@9.25, straight $8.25@ 
8.75; soft winter straight, $6.75@7.50; 
rye flour, $5.30@5.50. 

The wheat market dropped 5c early 
last week, but subsequently recovered 
most of the loss and closed firm. Re- 
ceipts, 750,951 bus; exports, 828,049; 
stock, 1,544,064. Closing quotations, car 
lots, Oct. 24: No. 2 red winter, $1.50@ 
1.55% bu; No. 3 $1.47@1.52%2; No. 4 
red winter, $1.45@1.501%2; No. 5, $142@ 
1.4742; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.48 
@1.55% bid. Mixed wheat 7c under red 
winter. 

Offerings of oats are light, and the 
market is firm, although demand is only 
moderate. Receipts last week were 208,- 
971 bus; exports, 200,000; stock, 326,148. 
Closing quotations, Oct. 24: No. 2 white, 
484,@49c bu; No. 3 white, 47@47'c. 

TO DISCUSS GRAIN RULES 

Committees of the Commercial and 
Maritime exchanges will meet in the near 
future to discuss proposed changes in the 
grain loading rules. It is pointed out 
that this port is placed in an unfavor- 
able position because rule 12 governing 
the loading of these steamers here pro- 
vides that: “in the event of a steamer be- 
ing ordered to proceed to more than one 
loading berth, all necessary additional ex- 
pense incurred in shifting the steamer is 
to be borne by the charterers.” 

Hubert J. Horan, president of the 
Commercial Exchange, says that this rule 
has been in effect here for years, and 
that its operation now is a detriment to 
grain shippers if it happens that the 
steamer must load at more than one 
berth. Mr. Horan explained that the 
shifting of a steamer from one grain ele- 
vator in the harbor to another costs the 
charterer about $250. It is pointed out 
that neither New York nor Baltimore, 
Philadelphia’s grain shipping competi- 
tors, has such a rule. 


RAIL DIFFERENTIALS CONSIDERED 


The problem of differentials was again 
taken up at a conference of railroad and 
shipping men on Oct. 22. It was stated 
that this port has suffered great losses 
in foreign trade as a result of the lower 
inland rates which Baltimore and Hamp- 
ton Roads enjoy, and the railroads ter- 
minating here were urged to file tariffs 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion allowing rates the same as those now 
enjoyed by Baltimore, Norfolk and New- 
port News. It is expected that the rail- 
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roads will take prompt action in this 
matter. 
NOTES 

The Tribune Ts Co. announces a 
new freight service between Philadelphia 
and Miami, Fla., with the sailing from 
here about Nov. 15 of the steamship 
Corapeak. It is proposed to have sail- 
ings every 16 days. 

Megee Bros., of this city, announce 
that the steamship Facto has been char- 
tered to operate in the Philadelphia- 
Nova Scotia trade. It is pointed out that 
much of the cargo now being moved to 
Nova Scotia via New York can be moved 
much more economically through Phila- 
delphia by reason of the existing rail dif- 
ferential in favor of this city. 

Samuet S. DanIELs. 


NORFOLK 

A seasonal dullness has settled down 
on the flour trade in this section. Retail- 
ers complain that customers are buying 
too sparingly, and jobbers are not giving 
specifications on their bookings at the 
normal rate. Mills, generally, are asking 
for shipping directions. Trade in the 
Carolinas is a little more brisk, as cotton 
is coming to market quickly, and there is 
evidence of an unusually good crop. 
Large amounts of money are being put 
into trade by the cotton crop, and many 
dealers are now liquidating old accounts 
which have been carried over from last 
season. Although fluctuations in the 
market have been marked, very little 
change in prices is noted. 

Quotations, Oct. 24: northwestern 
spring patents $8.60@9.10, with adver- 
tised brands $9.40@9.75; Kansas and 
Oklahoma patents $8.85@9.15, long per 
cent grades $7.60@7.75, first clears $6.50 
@6.60; Virginia and Carolina patents, 
$8@8.25; winter wheat top patents $8.25 
@8.45, standard patents $7.90@8. 

JosepuH A, Lestiz, Jr. 


NEW BUSINESS CONDUCT 
COMMITTEE STARTS WORK 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Frank L. Carey, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, has 
appointed L. L. Winters, former director 
of the board, to serve three years on the 
newly created business conduct committee. 
James C. Murray and Joseph W. Bade- 
noch, both well known in the grain trade, 
were also appointed to serve two years 
and one year, respectively. These ap- 
pointments were confirmed by the direc- 
tors of the board, and the business con- 
duct committee, which also includes the 
president of the exchange and the head 
of the grain clearing corporation, will be- 
gin functioning immediately. 

The creation of this committee, which 
is similar to the one operating on the 
New York Stock Exchange, was one of 
the several important changes recently 
carried out by the board for the purpose 
of preventing situations such as occurred 
last spring, when public speculation 
brought about wild price swings. 

Each member of this committee is 
pledged not to speculate, and its duty is 
to prevent manipulation and to supervise 
the conduct of the members in their rela- 
tion with nonmember customers, the pub- 
lic at large, and the government. It may 
investigate dealings, examine the books 
and records of members, and determine 
financial conditions. Its findings shall 
be final, and heavy penalties will result 
from violations of its conclusions. This 
new committee has the warm indorse- 
ment of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, which is charged with the 
administration of the grain futures act. 

L. L. Winters has been a leader in 
grain trade activities for many years, and 
is a partner in one of the oldest La Salle 
Street grain and stock houses. J. W. 
Badenoch is the son of the founder of 
the well-known J. J. Badenoch Co., and is 
secretary-treasurer of the firm. J. C. 
Murray, who is vice president in charge 
of grain for the Quaker Oats Co., has for 
several years served on the legislative 
committee of grain exchanges. These 
three men are, consequently, thoroughly 
familiar with the various phases of the 
grain marketing machinery. 








The embargo on exports of buckwheat 
from France has been removed, accord- 
ing to the United States assistant trade 
commissioner in Paris. 

































































































































Millfeed Demand.—In all sections save the central and southern states, 
millfeed has suddenly attained great strength, and last week witnessed an 


active market. 


This situation results from a curtailment in production which 


has taken place since the first week in October, and from a cold wave over 


the North and Northwest which has stimulated consumption. 


The South and 


the Southwest continue to buy in the Northwest, and this has also contributed 
to the strength of millfeed in the latter section, which has experienced the 


sharpest advance in prices. 


Added to all these factors is a renewal of interest 


on the part of feed mixers, who are actively acquiring bran and standard mid- 
dlings after being out of the market for a long period. For the first time in 
several weeks there has been active buying for deferred delivery. Mills, how- 
ever, are inclined to restrict offerings to prompt and near-by shipment, be- 


lieving prices will go considerably higher. 


Minneapolis mills are out of the 


market except in mixed cars, and some of them report their surplus sold un- 


til after Jan. 1. 


Millfeed values in Canada are holding their own, notwith- 


standing the heavy operation of mills. 


Prices.—Millfeed prices average $1@1.50 higher than a week ago. 


In the 


Northwest, bran is $2.50 ton above last week’s figures, and December ship- 


ment is quoted $1 ton over spot. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.—Millfeed last week showed 
material improvement in demand. This, 
and a decrease in offerings, resulted in 
an advance of $1@1.50 for the week. 
Mixers were in the market in a bigger 
way, some contracting for round lots 
for prompt to 30-day shipment, with a 
few sales running up to Jan. 1. The 
country trade was also in the market 
more actively, and a steady business is 
reported. For the first time for weeks, 
sales for deferred delivery are being 
made. 

Spring bran was quoted, Oct. 24, at $26 
@26.50 ton, hard winter bran $27.50@28, 
standard middlings $27@27.50, flour 
middlings $30@32, and red dog $38.50 
@42. 

Mitwavkee.—Gradual improvement in 
the call for wheat feeds, especially in 
mixed cars, has been responsible for a 
stiffening of prices, which are firmly 
maintained at an advance of $2 for bran 
and $1 for middlings. While production 
has been rather heavy, and mills are 
still operating at a considerable advance 
in rate compared with a year ago, there 
has been no selling pressure. Prompt 
shipment feed is well taken, and there is 
steady inquiry from jobbers for later 
shipment as well, contributing to a situ- 
ation that seems to be getting stronger 
as the cold season comes on. 


Consumptive requirements in the 
North and Northwest have been stimu- 
lated by a premature cold wave, and 
there is a heavy blanket of snow in 
northern Wisconsin and upper Michigan. 
Mills are inclined to restrict offerings 
to prompt and near-by shipment, believ- 
ing feed will go much higher. Nominal 
quotations, Oct. 24: spring bran $26.50 
@27 ton, winter bran $27.20@27.70, 
standard middlings $26.75@27.25, flour 
middlings $30@31, red dog $38.50@39.50, 
and cottonseed meal $38@42.50, in 100-Ib 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Sr. Lovis—Demand for millfeed is 
very quiet, and buyers are not interested 
in future bookings, regardless of price 
concessions. Offerings, while not heavy, 
are ample to care for all requirements, 
and the main reason prices are holding 
firm is that mills are not actively pushing 
sales. Because of the dull business of 
mixed feed manufacturers, this outlet is 
limited, and the consuming demand is 
very quiet. Quotations, Oct. 24: soft 
winter bran $26.50@27 ton, hard winter 
bran $25.50@26, and gray shorts $33@ 
33.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapouis.—The feed market has 
undergone another quick change, and is 
now very strong and active. The com- 
bination of more seasonable weather and 
the prospect of curtailed production 
proved an incentive which buyers could 
not resist. The fact that the South and 


Southwest continue to buy in the North- 
west, keeping this market comparatively 
clear of surplus offerings, no doubt has 


had some influence. Another factor is 
the renewed interest on the part of feed 
mixers. Some of these, who have been 
out of the market for weeks, are again 
buying bran and standard middlings. 
The result has been an advance of at 
least $2.50 ton in bran over a week ago. 
Standard middlings have strengthened a 
little, but flour middlings and red dog 
are about unchanged. 


The big city mills are out of the mar- 
ket, except with mixed cars. Some re- 
port their surplus sold until after Jan. 1. 
For December shipment, $1 ton over spot 
is asked. Prompt shipment bran is 
quoted by mills at $24@24.50 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $25.50@26, flour middlings 
$29@33, red dog $38@40, wheat mixed 
feed $29@32, and rye middlings $23.50 
@24, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Oct. 27 Year ago 
WO sic nines vik Ries @24.50 $23.50@24.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@25.00 26.00@27.00 
Flour middlings.. 28.00@30.00 31.00@32.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 36.00@39.00 38.00@39.00 

Dututn.—A strong demand for mill- 
feed arose last week, and prices advanced 
$1.50 ton for bran and $1 for middlings. 
The cold weather brought a more ag- 
gressive attitudé on the part of the buy- 
ing trade, and it bought for both imme- 
diate and deferred delivery. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Bran gained strength 
late last week in sympathy with higher 
quotations from the Northwest and 
steady buying by southern and south- 
eastern states. Prices are about 50c 
above the levels of the preceding week. 
None of the large mixers are in this 
market, but moderate storage buying 
exists. 

Millers are hesitant about making of- 
ferings, and no large lots are obtain- 
able. Rather active inquiry is present 
for deferred deliveries, but the resulting 
trade is negligible, as producers are not 
confident of maintaining mill operations 
through the next few months. 

Shorts are unchanged. They are still 
under the influence of importations from 
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spring wheat territory, and do not re- 
flect the gains made by bran. 

Quotations, Oct. 24, car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $24.50@25 ton; brown shorts, 
$29.50@30; gray shorts, $31.50@32.50. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Demand continues 
good for all classes of millfeeds. Shorts 
and bran show a weakening in value, 
and are quoted in some instances at 5c 
ewt under former quotations. Only a 
few mills are manufacturing enough 
shorts to take care of mixed car orders. 
Straight bran sold on Oct. 24 at $140@ 
1.45 cwt, mill-run bran $1.55@1.60 and 
wheat gray shorts $1.90. 

Satina.—The feed market is brisk, 
practically all kinds being in good de- 
mand, Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 22, basis Kansas City, car 
lots: bran, $1.25@1.30 ecwt; mill-run, 
$1.45@1.50; gray shorts, $1.70@1.75. 

Hutcuinson.—The edge is off the de- 
mand for millfeed, the slackening being 
attributed to increased operations by 
soft wheat mills and the invasion of this 
territory by this feed. Quotations, Kan- 
sas City basis, Oct. 24: bran $27 ton, 
mill-run $32, shorts $37. 

Artcuison.—Millfeed suffered a slight 
setback last week, sales being as much 
as 50c under the preceding week’s basis. 
The market strengthened later, however. 
Mills are well sold ahead, and did not 
offer freely at the decline. Quotations, 
car lots, Atchison, Oct. 24: bran, $24 
ton; mill-run, $28; shorts, $32. 


CENTRAL STATES 
Totepvo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, Oct. 23, at $29.50@30 ton, mixed 
feed $30@31, and middlings $30.50@32, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Evansvitte.—The millfeed market con- 
tinues dull, and last week’s orders 
showed a considerable falling off. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 24, f.o.b., Evansville, 100-Ib 
sacks, carload lots: bran, $29@30 ton; 
mixed feed, $33; shorts, $34@36. 


THE SOUTH 

Nasuvitte.—Demand for millfeed is 
less active. While demand is fair at 
some of the mills, others report slow 
sales. Prices are being maintained. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 24: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-Ib bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$29@32 ton; standard middlings, $34 
@37. 

Attanta.—Beyond the usual weekly 
business, trade in millfeed is dull. Most 
dealers are buying cautiously, taking 
care not to exceed their prompt moving 
trade demand. Stocks are generally 
small and, due to the dullness, prices 
are somewhat easier. 

Mempuis.—Millfeed is very quiet, and 
few sales are reported. Dealers are try- 
ing to pick up bargains, but find few. 
Mills are holding bran prices firmly, 
quoting $27.75@28 ton on Oct. 24. 
Standard middlings were offered at $30 
@30.50, and gray shorts at $35.50@36. 
The trade does not expect much improve- 
ment in demand until cold weather com- 
mences, as pastures are still fairly good 
after the recent rains. 

Norro_x.—Millfeed is in fair demand, 
but prices are practically unchanged. 
Colder weather has had the effect of 
strengthening the market somewhat. 
Quotations, Oct. 24: red dog, $47@48 
ton; flour middlings, $37@38; standard 
middlings, $32@32.50; bran, $31@31.50. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—Pastures in this part of the 
state are under either water or snow. 





*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Oct. 
27, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... $27.00@27.50 $24.00@24.50 $.....@.....°$.....@..... $32.00@32.50 
Hard winter bran. 28.50@29.00 .....@..... 24.50@25.00 25.35@26.10 .....@..... 
Bekt Witter WSR. «. sseceOeascacs . 0 costs cove weeee@..... 26.10@26.60 33.00@34.00 
Stand. middlings*. 27.50@28.00 25.50@26.00 29.50@30.50 .....@..... 32.50@33.00 
Flour middlingst.. 30.00@32.00 29.00@33.00 31.50@32.50 33.10@33.60 38.00@39.00 
Red dog ......... 38.50@42.00 38.00@40.00 seve eeeee@..... 44.00@45.00 

Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... Oi sass @28.00 $31.50@32.00 $32.00@32.50 $28.75@29.75 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. .....@..... 33.50@84.00 .....@..... 28.75@29.75 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran... .....@..... 34.50@35.00 .....@.:... 29.00@30.00 29.00@32.00 
Stand. middlings*. .....@29.00 32.50@33.00 33.00@33.50 31.50@32.50 34.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@36.00 38.00@41.00 39.50@40.00 35.50@37.00 -;....@..... 
MOR. OOF i eicreeice ssdee @42.00 46.50@47.00 .....@46.50 42.00@43.00 .....@..... 
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The demand for feed is consequently 
strong. Prices are still firm, with bran 
offered on Oct. 24 at $27.50 ton, mid- 
dlings at $29, flour middlings at *35.50, 
and red dog at $41.50@42. ‘ 

Battimore.—Millfeed was higher and 
in better demand last week, especially 
bran and standard middlings. Qvota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, Oct. 24: sj ring 
bran, $31@82 ton; soft winter bra, $33 
@34; standard middlings, $36@41: red 
dog, $44@45. 

Purmapetpu1a.—The market is firm 
under light offerings and a rather | «tter 
demand, and prices of bran are hi sher, 
Red dog and middlings show ittle 
change. Quotations, Oct. 24, for pr mpt 
shipment, per ton: spring bran $3) 50@ 
32, hard winter bran $33.50@34, soft 
winter bran $34.50@35, standard nid- 
dlings $32.50@33, flour middlings 38@ 
41, and red dog $46.50@47. 

Pirrssurcu.—There was consid: ‘able 
activity last week in millfeed. ales 
were brisk, and consumers were | gin- 
ning to anticipate future requiren «nts, 
There was a special demand for ran, 
which had the effect of stiffening ; ‘ices 
for that commodity. Quotations, Oct. 
24: standard middlings, $30@31 ton; 
flour middlings, $34@35; spring © ran, 
$29.50@30.50; red dog, $42.50@/ °.50; 
cottonseed meal, 43 per cent pr tein 
$41.70, 41 per cent protein $39.70, 3: per 
cent protein $37.70. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seatrie.—The millfeed market sl) wed 
increasing strength last week, cause: ap- 
parently, by the approach of c¢ oler 
weather and good demand from | ali- 
fornia. Mill advanced prices $1 ti $30 
ton for mill-run, coast. Montana ills 
are not offering freely here, and en- 
erally demand $28, coast, for mixed ed. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed was in ght 
demand last week, and slightly 1: ver. 
Wholesale prices in San Francisc: on 
Oct. 24 included bran at $33@35 (on, 
mill-run $33@35, shorts $35@37, ind 
middlings $44@45. Feed wheat 
quoted at $2.35@2.55. cwt on the Gain 
Exchange, and feed barley at $1.55@__.60. 

Los AncGetes.—Demand for millf «ds 
was firmer in southern California ast 
week, with prices fairly steady. Av iv- 
als were light. Quotations, Oct. 235: 
Utah-Idaho red mill-run $33 ton, \ 
mill-run $36, blended mill-run $3! 50; 
Kansas bran, $34; cottonseed meal, 10; 
flour middlings, $51. 

PortLanp.—Mills report a firmer = -cl- 
ing in millfeed, but prices were ot 
changed last week. The improveme: ‘ is 
due to the more active demand from ¢ ili- 
fornia for mill-run for early shipn nt. 
Local trade is only fair. Mill-run vas 
quoted on Oct. 24, in straight car at 
$32 ton, and middlings at $44. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Notwithstanding the 1 ich 
heavier grinding, millfeed has hel its 
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own, and prices are growing firme 4s 
colder weather advances. None of the 
big milling companies seem to ha: 4 
surplus. Quotations, Oct. 24: bran *27 


ton, shorts $29, middlings $35, _ ‘te, 
mixed cars, spot cash, delivered On! “io 
points. 

For export to the United States, 
with mill-run screenings is quoted ai «19 
ton and shorts at $21, f.o.b., cars, >t 
William. 


Monvrreat.—There have been no °W 
developments in the millfeed market. ‘he 
undertone being steady, with a fair | si- 
ness for local and country account. ( °s- 
ing prices, Oct. 24: car lots of Mani: 'a 
bran $27.25 ton, shorts $29.25, and 1 d- 
dlings $35.25, with bags, ex-track, °s 
25c for spot cash. 

Winniree.—Demand for bran d 
shorts in the western provinces contin °s 
fairly brisk. Millers report very litt! | 
these products on hand. Quotations, ‘ 
24: Fort William basis, bran $23 ton: ( 
shorts $25; Saskatchewan, bran $23 1 
shorts $25; Alberta, bran $24 and sho 5 
$26; British Columbia, bran $26@28 « ‘| 
shorts $28@30; Pacific Coast, bran >’ 
and shorts $31. 


EUROPE 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 7—The continu: | 
offering of Russian barley has tended © 
cheapen all classes of feed, as it can 
purchased for both passage and Octol' 
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shipment at £7 8s ton, c.if. With mill- 
feed rather more plentiful, London mill- 
ers have had to reduce their prices to 
make sales. Middlings can be purchased 
at £8 and bran at £6 7s 6d, ex-mill. 
Plate pollards have been sold at £6 5s 
for passage parcels, £6 2s 6d for Oc- 
tober shipment, and £6 for November- 
December shipment. Fancy Plate mid- 
dlings are offered for November-Decem- 
ber shipment at £7 16s 3d. 

Bevrast, IrELAND, Oct. 5.—Mill offals 
are very firm, and prices have been main- 
tained at £9 5s ton, Belfast or Dublin, 
for best white bran. Mills have no stocks, 
and are getting rid of anything they 
make. The firmness of bran is not due 
to better demand, as consumption is 
rather poor, but to the poor output of 
flour. Sharps and pollards are quoted 
at £8@£10 10s. 













FLAXSEED 8s, PRODUCTS | 


oy Say 





he linseed oil meal market has 
strengthened, in sympathy with millfeeds 
an! a higher price tendency in cotton- 
se |. Colder weather over the North 
an! Northwest has stimulated buying, 
ani erushers report their production 
largely under contract for November 
sh'y»ment. Linseed meal for prompt de- 
livery is about $1.50 ton higher than a 
week ago. 

there have been fair sales for export, 
and the outlook seems to be good for a 
stcady winter demand. 

‘eceipts of flaxseed at terminals con- 
tiv ue exceedingly light. In the first three 
weeks of October, unloadings at Duluth 
averaged about 60 cars per day, against 
2°) last year during the same period. 

‘Canadians,” writes the Archer-Dan- 
ic's-Midland Co., “seem to have a very 
hich opinion of their flaxseed. Winnipeg 
November is equivalent (Oct. 24) to 
$2.77 at Buffalo, $2.87 at New York and 
$2.59 at Liverpool, against $2.74, $2.68 
and $2.28 for Argentine seed, and $2.60 
and $2.66 for domestic at Buffalo and 
New York, respectively. If this results 
in keeping the Canadian crop at home 
this winter, will it be as profitable to 
C nada as it was a year ago? It may be 
very fortunate for the Lake and West- 
ern crushers. 

‘Considering the two sources of seed 
supply, it may interest oil consumers to 
know the crushing capacity. There are in 
the United States about 1,250 presses. 
Good work can be done at the rate of 
50,000 bus per press annually, but the 
consumption calls for only about 30,000. 
They can be located about equally, one 
third in New York harbor, one third in 
lake mills and one third in western mills. 
Naturally, the oil consumer wants a low- 
er price. How about the farmer? In 
North Dakota this year his average yield 
was about 6 bus to the acre, in Montana 
about 4. Deduct the cost of plowing, 
seed and seeding, harvesting, threshing 
and hauling to market, freight and com- 
mission, how much has he left per acre? 

“A prominent official of the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College said this sum- 
mer that he and his family would raise 
no more flax. Where would the price be 
if we had no domestic crop? The export 
price of oil cake is $5 ton less than a 
year ago. This increases oil cost about 
5e gallon. In October, 1924, we sold ex- 
port cake for $48 ton; in March, 1925, 
we sold it for $38. With no change in 
seed price, this would increase oil cost 
8c gallon, or an offset of a decline of 
20c bu in seed. This decline in export 
cake value is to be expected every year, 
and is explained on the ground that the 
winter stock feeding season has passed.” 

Mrinneapouis.—The oil meal market 
has strengthened, in sympathy with mill- 
feeds and the prospect of higher prices 
for cottonseed. Colder weather has also 
stimulated buying. Local crushers re- 
port their capacity sold at Chicago, To- 
ledo and Buffalo for November shipment, 
while Minneapolis production is also well 
under contract. In consequence, the 
market is much firmer than a week ago. 
Prompt shipment oil meal at Minneapo- 
lis is held at $43@43.50 ton, and at 
Chicago, Toledo and Buffalo at $45. 

Fair sales of oil cake for export are 
reported, and the foreign outlook is en- 
couraging for a steady demand this win- 
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WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 
Commerce, in bushels: 
c—————Weeek ending c July 1 to 
Wheat to— Oct. 17, '°25 Oct. 18,'24 Oct. 10,'25 Oct. 17,'25 Oct. 18, ’24 
ROME cocwccccccceses § § sevser 173,000 106,000 651,000 3,625,000 
United Kingdom ... 308,000 1,903,000 290,000 6,360,000 15,404,000 
Other Europe ...... 550,000 4,933,000 905,000 10,799,000 29,414,000 
RE tivenueves <meenee ee . satis 6,299,000 26,202,000 
Other countries .... 114,000 1,537,000 456,000 2,879,000 4,060,000 
WOteie 2 csccvscces *972,000 8,632,000 1,757,000 26,988,000 78,705,000 
| | PPPrereree rrr. 937,000 1,343,000 850,000 18,354,000 6,822,000 
ING vn db dane 4eeees® 249,000 111,000 199,000 3,216,000 2,174,000 
GREE oc cecececsecqeves 53,000 625,000 534,000 17,333,000 1,666,000 
PD sv cwd vvvdndes teens 43,000 3,073,000 9,000 5,913,000 22,118,000 
*Including via Pacific ports, 419,000 bus. 








‘ter. Prompt shipment cake is held at 


$44.50@45 ton, f.a.s., New York. 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Oct. 
24, 1925, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
“1925 =: 1924 925 1924 





Minneapolis ....5,547 5,224 1,217 1,925 
Duluth ........ 4,721 6,079 2,587 4,404 
Totals ...... 10,268 11,303 3,804 6,329 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ———Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Oct. 20 ..$2.57%. 2.55% 2.59 2.58 
Oct. 21 .. 2.55 2.53 2.66 2.65% 
Oct. 22 .. 2.55 2.53 2.56% 2.56 


to bo be bo bo te 
on 
> 


Oct. 23 .. 2.55% 2.53% 2.57 2.56% 56 
Oct. 24 .. 2.55% 2.63% 2.58% 2.57% 57 
Oct. 26 .. 2.56% 2.54% 2.59 2.57% 2.57 
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Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 

ing Oct. 24, and stocks in store at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 

corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

c— Receipts—, -—In store 

1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 

Minneapolis 622 654 574 862 235 428 

Duluth .... 293 1,425 620 2,242 1,629 1,340 


Totals .. 915 2,079 1,094 3,104 1,864 1,768 

Dutvutu.—Sentiment in the flaxseed 
futures market was bearish, but the sell- 
ing was not sufficient to break prices 
sharply. Cash buyers were after every 
sample put on the tables. Crushing rep- 
resentatives considered only the best 
cars. Boat shipments to the East in the 
week ending Oct. 24 slightly exceeded 
500,000 bus, while total receipts in the 
same period were 293,000. 


MitwavKeEe.—While linseed meal is 
unchanged, a recovery from a recent easy 
spell is taking place under the influence 
of the strength in wheat and other feeds, 
and an improving demand. The weak- 
ness of cottonsed meal, although not re- 
flected by lower prices, has acted as a 
check on oil meal values. Offerings are 
moderate, and spot meal is moving up to 
a level with prompt. Nominal quotation, 
Oct. 24, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $44@45 ton. 


Cuicaco.—A good demand is reported 
from country dealers, who are taking car 
lots of linseed meal. Mixers also are in 
the market, but their purchases have not 
yet reached large proportions. Linseed 
meal was quoted, Oct. 24, at $44 ton, 
Chicago. 

Bourrato.—Oil meal has strengthened, 
and is held at $44.50 ton. 

Prrrssurcu.—Linseed meal was_ in 
good demand last week, with buyers more 
inclined to make purchases for their fu- 
ture needs. Prices were held firmlv. 
Quotation, Oct. 24, $47.90 ton. 

Toronto.—Oil meal is slightly higher. 
Buffalo is supplying most of the Cana- 
dian demand. On Oct. 24 this product 
was quoted at $48 ton, basis Toronto 
freights. 

LiverPoot, Enc., Oct. 7—Demand for 
feeding cakes is very slow, and prices are 








CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 

Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
September, 1925, as officially re- 
ported, amounted to 10,422 tons, 
valued at $274,280. Of this 
amount, 10,063 tons were exported 
to the United States. 

For the two months from Aug. 
1 to Sept. 30, 1925, Canada export- 
ed 22,463 tons of bran, shorts, etc., 
valued at $581,963, of which 21,926 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 














mostly lower. American linseed cakes 
sold at £10 17s 6d, October-December 
shipment, and American 50 per cent meal, 
October-November shipment, at £10 7s 
6d. Russian cakes have been withdrawn 
from offer, owing to difficulties of trans- 
port. 






MIxED FEEDS | 





Cuicaco.—The mixed feed market con- 
tinues spotted. There is steady small lot 
buying,mainly of dairy feeds, for near-by 
delivery, but little interest is being dis- 
played in futures. Buyers generally are 
holding off, as they expect cheaper prices 
when new corn begins to move in volume. 

Sr. Lovis.—With the exception of the 
seasonal demand for dairy feeds, which 
is not up to the average of past years, 
the movement of mixed feeds is very 
quiet. Sales are entirely on a prompt 
shipment basis, and no interest is shown 
in future bookings. Old bookings are 
practically exhausted. High grade dairy 
feeds were quoted, Oct. 24, at $45 ton, 
high grade horse feed at $37@37.50, and 
scratch feed at $47.50. 

Nasuvitte.—Slow demand features the 
mixed feed trade. Prices have been re- 
duced $1@2. Quotations, Oct. 24: horse 
feed, 100-lb bags, $33@42.50 ton; dairy 
feed, $37@48; poultry scratch feed, $47 
@53; poultry mash, $62@72. 

Mempnis.—Feed buyers are taking 
their requirements slowly, although 
mixed feed plants report a little freer 
movement. This applies particularly to 
horse and mule varieties, stocks of which 
are extremely light. In some sections 
last week pastures were nipped by frost, 
and home supplies of feed have nearly 
been exhausted. Better road conditions 
also have stimulated buying. Cottonseed 
meal is quiet and steady, with mills well 
sold up for this month and not yet hav- 
ing much to offer for later shipment, as 
bad weather damaged the seed and out- 
put was checked. Forward bookings are 
reported better than for several years. 
Dealers on Oct. 24 quoted 7 per cent at 
$32.50 ton, 8 per cent at $34.50, and 8% 
per cent at $36.50. 


FORESEES LARGE SPRING 
WHEAT CROP FOR MONTANA 


Great Farts, Mont.—Following a sur- 
vey which covered the principal wheat 
growing areas of this state, J. C. Taylor, 
chief of farm extension work, expresses 
the belief that 1926 will see the largest 
spring wheat crop ever seeded in Mon- 
tana. He thinks that, owing to the wet 
weather, there will not be as much winter 
wheat seeded as once seemed likely. The 
ground, however, which otherwise would 
have been seeded to winter wheat, will 
be available for spring wheat to be seed- 
ed at an earlier date than if it had to be 
made ready in the spring. 








ANOTHER EPIDEMIC IN CHARLESTON 

Cuarteston, W. Va.—The bakery 
trade in this district is somewhat unset- 
tled by the continued talk of bakery 
mergers. The latest rumor to spread 
through the South is that some 25 bakers 
in this part of the country are desirous 
of forming a merger. Nothing definite 
has been done along this line, but it is 
known that several are interested, and 
letters bearing on the subject have been 
addressed to many in the South. It 
would seem that the bakers here are too 
prosperous to wish to sell their busi- 
nesses, as West Virginia looks to the com- 
ing fall as one of great prosperity, 








Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Oct. 26, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
BPO ceccnconccsesnecs $24.50 $24.00@24.25 
Pure wheat bran...... 25.00 24.50@25.00 
Middlings ............ 27.50 24.50@26.00 
Rye feed ............. 26.00 24.00@24.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.50 28.00@29.00 
MOS GOS cevcccsececde 41.00 37.00@39.00 
i Pee 28.50 26.50@28.00 
Old process oil meal.. 46.00 42.00@42.50 


O_O re 33.00 32.00@32.50 
Middlings® ........... 35.50 32.50@33.50 
oe” itceoeecesses 46.50 45.00@45.50 
Duluth— 
MD ce crrececoncecess 26.00 24.60@25.50 
Middlings ............ 29.00 26.50@26.50 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 28.50@29.50 
Country mixed feed... 30.00 28.00@29.00 
ere 40.00 38.00@39.00 
St. Louis— 
DE Sr beddndconerusee 26.50 26.50@27.00 
Brown shorts ......... 2 2.00 31.00@32.00 
eer GROG cc cepecese 34.00 34.50@35.00 
Se cc cboctoseens 14.50 7.00@ 8.50 
Hominy feed ......... 39.00 32.00@32.50 
Buffalo— 
PO DOOR cccccccccces seces 28.00 @ 28.50 
BOO cccecesececicccce cvcce 27.00 @ 27.50 


28.00 @28.50 
35.00 @35.50 


Standard middlings ... ..... 
Flour middlings ...... ..... 





ME Ee ctcecetccces seess 41.50@42.00 
Heavy mixed feed.... ..... 82.00@33.00 
ee GED bas cvccceence eeees 44.00 @44.50 
Kansas City— 
UO WOO ce cccecesces 24.00 24.50@25.00 
EEE SEUSS GR eee eenccee 24.50 24.50@25.00 
Brown shorts ........ 30.00 29.00@30.00 
GORY MAGTED cccccccces § 2.00 31.00@32.00 
MOG GOD ccccvccescecs 42.00 43.00@44.00 
Philadelphia— 
UD 6-008 ccceee 33.50 33.00@33.50 
Pe Bee 33.00 31.50@32.50 
Spring bran .......... 32.50 30.50@31.50 
Spring middlings ..... 34.00 32.00@32.50 
SE GEE coe scscvecces 47.00 45.00@45.50 
Flour middlings ...... 44.50 35.50@41.00 
FES 32.50 31.00@31.50 
Milwaukee— 
Weer DUAR cc cccceces 27.20 27.20@27.70 
BEAR cccccccces 26.50 @27.00 
Middlings 28 27.00 @ 27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 30.00@31.00 
kee eee 41.00 38.50@39.50 
We BOE deecgecwincss 28.50 25.00@25.50 
Old process oil meal... 47.50 44.00@45.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 48.00 38.00@42.50 
Hominy feed ......... 41.00 28.00@28.50 
Reground oat feed .... 12.00 6.50@ 7.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 33.00 29.00@30.00 
Hominy feed® .......... 45.00 34.00@34.50 
GEMUON TOSRTS cc cccsvess 40.80 .....@35.30 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
TEUBRORMONN oc cecsicces $8.30 $9.10 
DE 64 05.600 0s dees Ces 7.00 9.10 
Wee BUND cicccccesceres ewes 7.50 
MRMRES CH wocccccsses 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ...........66. 5.70 6.50 
BOUGRIO ccccsecccccceces woe 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. $100 Ibs. 





CAPTAIN W. S. PYE OPPOSES 
MITCHELL AIR FORCE PLAN 


During the course of the President’s 
recent air board inquiry, Captain W. S. 
Pye, of the United States navy, son of 
James Pye, northwestern manager of the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., Minneapolis, 
submitted a comprehensive statement in 
which he contended that the organization 
plans advocated by Colonel Mitchell and 
Major General Patrick were unsound in 
theory and impractical in operation. It 
was his view that a department of na- 
tional defense was unnecessary and un- 
wise. He held that the existing organiza- 
tion of national defense forces was sound 
and practical in operation, and required 
only loyalty to one’s service and mutual 
confidence between services to make it 
most effective. 

In his statement Captain Pye made 
several interesting comparisons and 
sharp analyses. He said that if, as 
Colonel Mitchell averred, the navy should 
have only the planes that could be car- 
ried to sea in ships, by the same logic 
the air forces should have only those 
planes which could be carried in the air 
in airships. He condemned the school 
of ruthlessness which would disregard 
treaties and international law and send 
air forces to attack the noncombatant 
people and nonmilitary property of an 
enemy nation. 

Captain Pye declared that an “air ac- 
tion theater” between the “sea action the- 
ater” and the “land action theater” 
would be absurd, since the air forces by 
their very nature were not competent to 
carry on the sort of defensive work re- 
quired in that territory. He criticized 
the “Chinese Wall” method of defense 
advocated, and said that the safety of the 
United States in war time rested upon 
an efficient navy, with subsidiary aircraft, 
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Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, per barrel, basis 24’s, rep- 
resenting actual sales: 


Oct. 19-24 Oct. 12-17 
Little Rock .......-. $4.50@4.70 $4.40@4.65 
*Louisiana .....seee% 4.60@5.00 4.60@4.95 
Pacific Coast .......005 «sees @5.35 ....@5.60 
Missouri River ....... 4.37@4.45 4.20@4.55 
PTORAB cccccccccccves 5.20@5.44 56.00@5.20 
GalOTRES cecccesceosce ese @4.56 ....@.... 
Memphis ...cccccsees 4.85@4.40 4.30@4.40 


*Group 1 $4.60@4,95, group 3 $4.80, New 
Orleans $4.70@5; previous week, group 1 
$4.70@4.95, group 2 $4.95, group 3 $4.70, 
New Orleans $4.60@4.70. tGroup 1 $5.20@ 
5.44, group 2 $5.44; previous week, all 
group 1. 

Sr. Lovis.—Country offerings of corn 
to arrive were not large last week. The 
weather conditions have been unfavor- 
able. The trend of the market was 
largely influenced by wheat, and showed 
a loss. 

Receipts of corn last week were 346 
cars, against 164 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Oct. 24: No. 2 corn 80c bu, 
No. 8 corn 79c; No. 1 yellow 8042@81'2¢c, 
No. 2 yellow 8042@8l%c, No. 3 yellow 
80c; No. 1 white 8lc, No. 2 white 8lc, 
No. 3 white 8lc, No. 5 white 78c. 

Corn products were quoted, Oct. 24: 
standard corn meal $2.25@2.35 cwt, 
cream meal $2.45@2.55, corn flour $2.55 
@2.65. 

New Orteans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week, but the export business 
declined slightly from the previous week. 
A total of 10,700 bus corn was exported. 
Quotations, Oct. 22: No. 2 yellow corn 
$1.10 bu, No. 3 $1.09; No. 2 white $1.09, 
No. 3 $1.08; hominy feed, $1.75 cwt; 
grits, $2.30 in 98’s; cream meal, $2.30 in 
98’s; corn bran, $1.55 cwt. 

Nasuvitte.—New corn is beginning to 
move in southeastern states. On account 
of dry weather, some of the corn ma- 
tured several weeks early this year. It 
is expected that the movement will be in 
important volume in another week or 
two. 

Prices, Oct. 24: No. 2 white 96%c bu, 
No. 3 white 951/c, No. 2 yellow 95c, No. 
3 yellow 94c. 

Corn meal sales continue to be of a 
routine nature. Prices, Oct. 24: bolted, 
in paper bags, $1.15 bu, bulk $1.07. 


Mempnis.—Buyers of corn meal con- 
tinue to take small lots, although stocks 
are light. The consumer is not buying 
much, but demand is expected to be bet- 
ter, as the rains have stopped, cotton 
picking has been resumed, and roads are 
better, so that movement to the interior 
can be made. Prices show a wide range, 
with sales reported on Oct. 22 at $4.05 
@4.10 bbl for cream, basis 24’s. Cash 
No. 3 white corn was quoted, Oct. 22, at 
92c bu, No. 8 mixed at 89c, and No. 3 
yellow at 90c. 


Kansas Crry.—Declines last week 
failed to stimulate any widespread de- 
mand for either corn or corn goods. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 24: white corn, No. 2 88@ 
85c, No. 3 82@84c, No. 4 81@82c; yellow 
corn, No. 2 83c, No. 3 82@82%c, No. 4 
80@8lc; mixed corn, No. 2 81@82c, No. 
3 79@80c, No. 4 77@79c; cream meal, 
$4.20 bbl, basis car lots, Kansas City, 
100-Ib cotton sacks; hominy feed, $28 
ton; corn bran, $28. 

Cuicaco.—A very active demand for 
corn goods prevails in this market. In 
fact, mill representatives report better 
business than for years. Corn flour con- 
tinues scarce, and mills are unable to 
supply the keen demand. Corn flour was 
quoted, Oct. 24, at $2.35@2.40 cwt, corn 
meal $2.15@2.40, cream meal $2.15@2.30, 
and hominy $2.20@2.45. 


Cash corn was very strong early last 
week, but later premiums eased off sev- 
eral cents. About 15 cars of new corn 
were received on Oct. 24, and this was 
full of moisture, testing all the way from 
24 to 26 per cent. Demand was fairly 
active, and receipts were generally 
cleaned up at the declining premiums. 
No. 2 mixed was quoted on Oct. 24 at 
81@8l%ec bu, No. 3 mixed 80@8lc, No. 
4 mixed 7912@80c; No. 2 yellow 81@ 
82%ec, No. 8 yellow 80@81%c, No. 4 yel- 
low 80@80%ec; No. 2 white 81@82%c, 
No. 8 white 804%,@8lc. 


Purape_pHi1a.—The supply of corn is 
very small, but demand is slow and prices 
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last week eased off 2c. Receipts were 
7,966 bus; stock, 18,542. Closing quota- 
tions, Oct. 24: No. 2 yellow, 98@99c bu; 
No. 3 yellow, 97@98c. 

Corn goods are steadily held, due to 
their scarcity, but there is not much de- 
mand. Quotations, Oct. 24, in 100-lb 
sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.80@3; white cream 
meal, fancy, $2.80@3; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.80@3. 

Battimmore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 7,280 bus, 6,980 by rail and 300 by 
boat. Sales comprised parcel lots of 
white at 95c bu, delivered, with 50 bus 
white fly cut going at 90c. Closing price 
on Oct. 24 of domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 
98c, or unchanged from the previous 
week. Corn meal was quiet at $2.50@ 
2.60 cwt. 

Burrato.—Receipts of old corn con- 
tinue light, and offerings are selling at 
firm limits. So far there have been no 
arrivals of new corn, but a good demand 
is anticipated for the first offerings. 
There was a rather slow market for corn 
goods last week, buyers holding off until 
new corn has been received. Corn meal 
feed is sold at $39.50 ton on Oct. 24, 
and cracked corn at $40. 


Liverroot, Eno., Oct. 7.—There has 
been a steadier feeling in the corn mar- 
ket, owing to less pressure on spot and a 
fair speculative demand for the later po- 
sitions of Plate.. The movement in Ar- 
gentina is steady, exports last week 
amounting to 341,000 qrs, which equaled 
the arrivals. The chief feature in last 
week’s shipments to Europe was the large 
increase in exports from South Africa, 
the total shipments for the week being 
824,000 qrs. Cargoes afloat are selling 
at 35s 6d qr. A small business has been 
done in mixed American corn, December 
selling at 34s 3d qr, and December-Janu- 
ary at 33s 9d. 


| Tae Buckwueat MARKET | 





MitrwavuKker.—Little buckwheat is be- 
ing shipped to this market, and demand 
is only passive, so that trade is within 
very narrow limits. Nominal quotations, 
Oct. 24: silver hull $1.40@1.50 cwt, Jap- 
anese $1.55@1.60. 

Burrato.—Even surrounding country 
points which should be offering buck- 
wheat are calling on this market for 
supplies. There is plenty of acreage 
planted, and if there was some letup to 
the rains it could be harvested, but spot 
offerings are light, and prices firm at 
$1.80 cwt, Buffalo. Mills are offering 
flour at $9 bbl. The wholesale price is 
$2.75 per sack of 12 5-lb bags. 

Cuicaco.—With the price of buck- 
wheat flour lower than for years, buyers 
are taking on requirements, and some 
are contracting for future supplies. 
There is quite a range in prices, buck- 
wheat flour being quoted, Oct. 24, at $3.15 
@3.40 ewt, cotton, for pure white. 

Toronto.—Inquiry for buckwheat is 
good, but supplies are scarce, as farmers 
are making poor deliveries. Prices have 
declined 8c bu since a week ago. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 24: good quality buckwheat 
70@72c bu, track, country points. 





WILL DETERMINE LEGALITY 
OF STATE SANITARY LAW 


Los AnGetes, Cat.—The constitution- 
ality of the take back section of the Cali- 
fornia state sanitary law will be tested 
in three cases to be tried shortly in south- 
ern California courts, according to Wil- 
liam F. Ireland, secretary-manager of 
the southern California wholesale and 
retail bakers’ associations, who is leading 
a campaign in his territory for strict en- 
forcement of that section. 

Opponents of the section declare that 
it is only a trade regulation and, as such, 
should not be enforced by the state, while 
Mr. Ireland emphasizes the fact that it is 
a health measure, designed to protect the 
general public from the excessive han- 
dling of loaves. 

Dr. W. M. Dickie, head of the Cali- 
fornia state board of health, is in favor 
of having the three cases brought to trial 
as soon as possible in order to test the 
legality of the law. Other health officials 


have also made known their belief in the 
legality of the measure. 

During the past month, petitions ask- 
ing the strict enforcement of the law were 
circulated throughout southern California 
with the result that several thousand sig- 
natures were obtained. Violations of the 
law have dropped to a minimum as the 
result of the campaign waged by the 
southern California bakers’ associations. 


PACIFIC COAST BAKERS 
REPORT DULL TRADE 


Seatrite, Wasu.—Dullness in the bak- 
ery trade is having a depressing effect on 
both prices and outputs throughout the 
entire Pacific Coast. Expectations of a 
rehabilitation of last winter’s market, 
with the opening of the fall season and 
return of the populace from vacations, 
have not materialized to any marked de- 
gree. Outputs are 20 per cent under 
last year’s figures. This is especially true 
in the southern division, where the de- 
crease will run somewhat over this figure. 
A general depression in business, coupled 
with a decrease of about 100,000 in the 
number of tourists, has caused this loss 
of business. 

Prices are weak, the prevailing ones 
being 8@9c for the 1-lb loaf and 10@I11c 
for the 144-lb, wrapped, wholesale. 

The flour market has experienced a de- 
cided increase in demand during the past 
80 days, with bakers more inclined to 
purchase for future requirements. The 
extremely low price of sugar has caused 
bakers to contract ahead for their re- 
quirements. 





NOTES 


James Chapman, proprietor of a bak- 
ery at Santa Cruz, Cal., is convalescing 
from a serious illness. 

F. Barasa, of the Riverside (Cal.) Bak- 
ery, spent two weeks at the end of Sep- 
tember hunting in the Sierra Mountains. 

Kar! Bishoff, a baker in the Royal Bak- 
ery, Salt Lake City, is taking a course at 
the American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago. 

Frank J. Vance, of the Vance Bros. 
Bakery, Phoenix, Ariz., who has been 
seriously ill for some time, is in Denver, 
Colo., taking treatments. 

Joseph Gemsch, proprietor of the 
Anchor Bakery, Sacramento, after at- 
tending the convention at Buffalo visited 
New York and other eastern cities. 

Ross Beamish, of the Davis-Standard 
Bread Co., Los Angeles, recently re- 
turned from an eastern trip, during which 
he attended the Buffalo convention. 

Mrs. G. F. Glaus, wife of the proprie- 
tor of the Glaus French Pastry and Bak- 
ery Shops, Salt Lake City, is touring the 
Pacific Coast, visiting bakeries in all the 
large cities. 

Fred Atkinson, manager of the Califor- 
nia Baking Co., Los Angeles, returned 
late last month from a vacation spent 
motoring with Mrs. Atkinson in the 
mountains of California. 

Earl Schnetz, of the Pioneer Baking 
Co., Sacramento, after attending the con- 
vention in Buffalo, spent several weeks 
inspecting bakeries in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and other eastern states. 

Henry Cramer has returned to San 
Diego, Cal., from a three weeks’ business 
trip to the Atlantic Coast, during which 
he visited a number of eastern bakeries 
and attended the Buffalo convention. 


E. Fredricks, of the Cottage Bakery, | 


Hayward, Cal., with Mrs. Fredricks, at- 
tended the Buffalo convention last month. 
While in the East Mr. Fredricks spent 
several weeks visiting friends and rela- 
tives. 

Jaeob Osenbrug and wife returned to 
Butte, Mont., late last month from a 
motor trip to the Pacific Coast, visiting 
all the cities, from Seattle to Old Mexico. 
Mr. Osenbrug is proprietor of the Home 
Bakery, Butte. 

A public reception was given by the 
Weber Baking Co., Los Angeles, early 
this month, when the new addition made 
necessary by the fire in July which de- 
stroyed its ovens and shipping room was 
opened. A large traveling oven has been 
installed, and the new packing and ship- 
ping room is larger and better equipped 
than before. The plant has a daily ca- 
pacity of 50,000 loaves. 
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Lonvon, Ena., Oct. 7—Only a smal] 
trade is reported in oatmeal and rolled 
oats, prices being on a basis of 35s 64 
and 46s 6d, c.i.f., respectively. Some Ca- 
nadian millers have offered rolled oats 
at 35s@35s 6d, and an occasional! car 
lot has changed hands at this low price. 

Betrast, Iretanp, Oct. 5.—Oatmeal is 
cheaper and in poor demand. Despite the 
fact that stocks are small, there is difficul- 
ty in getting a margin on anything that 
importers have coming forward. Im- 
porters offer medium oatmeal very freely 
at 35s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
for November-December shipment. I olled 
oats have been equally as low in compari- 
son. For some of the well-known bands 
85s 6d@36s 6d per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., Novem- 
ber-December shipment, was quoted, 
Stocks of rolled oats are not plentif 1). 


It must not be overlooked that the busi- 
ness in rolled oats made by home m'!lers 
has drifted into a complete small picket 
trade. In the old days, handlers bight 
Irish flake and packed it themselve  un- 
der their own brand; now they buy A :ner- 
ican or Canadian, and sell it as flake oat- 
meal in their own packets. They also 
stock the home made flake, whicii is 
packed by the mills in sealed packes, at 
higher prices. The result of this ci inge 
is that larger quantities of Ame-vican 
flake are being used. New Irish oa‘ neal 
is selling at 41s per 280 lbs, deliv«red. 
Irish rolled oats are about 45s, deliv. red. 

Toronto.—With cooler weather, ills 
report increased demand for oatiieal, 
and all the plants in this group are now 
busy. If anything, production is <\ort 
of the country’s requirements. P «ices 
have not changed. Quotations, Oct. 24: 
rolled oats, in 90-lb jute bags, $6.10 bl; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, $6.70 bbl; str. ight 
cars of either, 40c under these figur« 


Winnirec.— Sales of oatmeal and 
rolled oats are steady, and about no: inal 
for the season of the year. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 24: rv!led 
oats, in 80-Ib bags, $2.65@2.70; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Curcaco.—A fair business was cone 
the first part of last week, but since then 
demand has been very quiet. Export 
business continues quiet. Rolled «ats 
were quoted, Oct. 24, at $2.30@2.40 per 
a sack, and oatmeal at $2.55@ 2.60 
cwt. 


PumapetPpuH1a.—Oatmeal is in srall 


supply, and sells slowly at $3@3.10 per 
90-lb sack. . a 





SOUTHERN BAKING CO. 
BUYS ORLANDO PLANT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A partly constriict- 
ed bakery at Orlando, Fla., was sold re- 
cently by the C. J. Patterson Corpvra- 
tion, Kansas City, to the Southern J}:k- 
ing Co. The latter will double the cajac- 
ity originally intended for the plant, op- 
erating 10 ovens, and will then have {our 
bakeries in the state. 

The Kansas City organization stared 
the building several months ago. !! is 
also constructing a bakery at Little Rock, 
Ark., for A. C. Jones, Detroit, Mich., :ind 
George O. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio, ‘\:at 
will have a completed cost of appr xi- 
mately $250,000. 





HELP TO ENFORCE SANITARY LA\ 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—With 30 baker- in 
attendance, the regular monthly meet "¢ 
of the San Bernardino Bakers’ Asso: \’- 
tion was held, Oct. 6, at Sycamore !''", 
Uplands. Emmet Stockton, of the Riv: '- 
side Bakery, president of the organi’ ‘- 
tion, presided at the meeting. 

Following dinner, Mr. Fisher, of ‘'¢ 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, spc -¢ 
on “Co-operation and Quality Good: 
There was a general discussion of bu '- 
ness conditions and the campaign of ‘'\¢ 
Southern California wholesale and ret: '! 
bakers’ associations to enforce the sta‘e 
sanitary law. The members of the S:. 
Bernardino association pledged the'r 
hearty co-operation in the campaig". 
The next meeting will be held on Nov. !! 
at the Sycamore Inn. 
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SEATTLE 

New business was light last week, but 
both port and interior mills operated at 
good capacity on old orders. Local busi- 
ness was fair, and Californian good. 
Most interior mills are grinding on book- 
ings to the Southeast and Central West, 
a number of them operating at full ca- 
pacity. Large sales of Pacific soft 
wheat straights have been made to the 
Southeast this crop year, and will keep 
the interior mills busy for some time. 

l tour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Oct. 23: family 
patent, $7.80@8.20 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry, $6.90@7.10, 98’s; bakers 
patent, $7.10@7.40, 98’s; blends, made 
from spring and Pacific hard wheats, 
$8.25@8.90. 

fiard wheat top patents, carloads, 
const, arrival draft terms, Oct. 23: Da- 
ko!», $8.90@9.35 bbl; Montana, $8.45@ 
8.70) 

Export Trade.—There was consider- 
able inquiry for flour from North China 
las’ week, in some cases for round lots, 
bu! a price was indicated below produc- 
tion cost. Cheap flour, regardless of 
quelity, was wanted, and as the cost of 
Pacific wheats precluded cheap flour, no 
business resulted, excepting a little par- 
cel trade to maintain established brands. 
Canadian quotations continued to hurt 
the oriental market for American flour, 
a sale of Canadian clear, for instance, 
having been made last week at $1 bbl be- 
low the lowest figure which American 
mills are asking for soft wheat straights. 

Leport Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port quotations, Oct. 23: Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
and clears $7.10 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or 86.40, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; pat- 
ents $8.05, c.if., less 2 per cent, or $7.30, 
f.c.s; to the United Kingdom, soft wheat 
straights 42s, and hard wheat straights 
44s 3d, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs, jutes. 


WHEAT 


Farmers offered wheat somewhat more 
frecly last week, and there was an im- 
proved demand for milling wheats and 
some buying for Texas and St. Louis 
territory. Export grades were neglect- 
ed. Prompt wheat quotations, sacked, 
coast, Oct. 23: soft and western white, 
$1.42 bu; western red, $1.38; northern 
spring, $1.89@1.40; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.48@1.49. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Pct. of 

activity 
Oct. Be vesccccsccosecce 53 
Previous week : 65 
(CCR Se r 66 
Two years ago .. 83 
Three years ago . 80 
Four years ago 46 
Five years ago 45 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Och. BE parbeussescacéus 33,556 59 
Previous week <.......... 33,624 69 
VORP, Bas esicbiescécvecar 21,890 38 
TWO SURE OED 5 ceccccccce 54,626 96 
Three years ago .......... 38,829 68 
Four years ago ........... 45,313 79 
Five years ago ........... 16,277 29 


NOTES 


Over-sea flour shipments from Seattle 
and Tacoma in the first half of October: 


to Dairen, 4,790 bbls; Shanghai, 75;. 


Hongkong, 3,375; Manila, 12,375; Cebu, 
750; South America, 18,775. 

The Matson Navigation Co. will in- 
augurate a direct freight and passenger 
service between Seattle and Honolulu. 
The first sailing from Seattle will be on 
Nov. 7, and the service will continue un- 
til Jan. 1. The Seattle-Honolulu serv- 


ice has heretofore been via San Fran- 
cisco. 

Seattle will shortly be brought within 
48 hours by mail with New York through 
the opening of a new air mail feeder 
route between Pasco, Wash., and Elko, 
Nev., connecting at Elko with the main 
transcontinental air mail service. 

The Pacific Coastwise Conference has 
advanced freight rates about 2%2c cwt 
on wheat, flour and millfeed from north 
Pacific Coast ports to California. The 
rates are a restoration of the ones in 
force six months ago, which were re- 
duced to meet those of nonconference 
carriers. 

Shipments of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma to California in the first half of 
October: to San Francisco, 14,412 bbls; 
Oakland, 8,460; Stockton, 3,800; Peta- 
luma, 875; Fresno, 205; Vallejo, 300; 
Monterey, 500; Santa Barbara, 400; Los 
Angeles, 12,327; Long Beach, 900; Wil- 
mington, 205; Santa Ana, 409; San Diego, 
2,387. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Light demand for flour, with prospec- 
tive buyers watching a declining market, 
featured San Francisco territory last 
week. While flour prices declined only 
slightly, the general conditions had the 
effect of blocking heavier buying. Deal- 
ers and bakers continued their policy of 
buying for immediate needs. 

California mills reported more activity 
than a year ago, and'similar reports have 
been received from Utah, southern Idaho 
and Nevada. Flour arrivals from the 
Pacific Northwest and from eastern and 
northern points have been practically on 
a par with a year ago. 

Quotations, Oct. 24: family patents 
$9.10 bbl, high patents $8.70, straight 
grades $7.70@8.10, bakers patents $8.10 
@8.60, cracker flours $7.80, graham $7.60 
@8, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other common milling points, basis 98-lb 
cottons. 

Kansas standard patents were quoted 
at $8.55@8.70 bbl, Montana $8.65@8.80, 
and Dakota $8.85@9, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points; quotations on blue-stem patents 
from the Pacific Northwest were un- 
changed at $7.60@7.75 bbl, and straights 
at $7.40@7.50, same basis. 

Milling wheat was quoted on the ex- 
change at $2.45@2.55 cwt on Oct. 24. 


NOTES 


Warning has been issued by the Cali- 
fornia horticultural commissioner that all 
seed growers must secure permits before 
moving seed products. 

Sugar prices declined again last week, 
the 10c reduction bringing the wholesale 
price for cane sugar to $5.25 cwt, and 
for beet sugar to $5.05. 

Stewart P. Elliott, general sales man- 
ager for the Sperry Flour Co., will spend 
several months on business and pleasure 
in Europe. He will first visit the United 
Kingdom. 

Milk powder manufacturers of all 
western states have been invited to a 
conference in San Francisco on Nov. 17, 
to be held in conjunction with the Pacific 
slope dairy show. 

The possibility of exporting surplus 
crops of Pacific Coast wheat and its 
products will be given thorough gd by 
bankers, according to E. W. Wilson, 
president of the Pacific National Bank, 
San Francisco. 

The Western Milling Co., Oakland, has 
applied to the United States War de- 
partment for permission to construct a 
fill between the bulkhead line and the 
company’s wharf on the Oakland-Ala- 
meda estuary, planning to build a trans- 


fer shed with 30,000 sq ft of floor space 
when the fill is completed. 

The Globe Grain & Milling Co.’s 600- 
bbl plant at Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
commenced grinding. The plant was for- 
merly operated by the Holley interests. 
The Globe company now has a capacity 
of 2,600 bbls in Utah. 

J. D. Armstrong, director of grain, 
and J. K. Smith, director of milling, of 
the Sperry Flour Co., are at Ogden, 
Utah, on an inspection trip regarding 
milling and grain production conditions. 
They will visit Los Angeles before re- 
turning to San Francisco. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 

Buying slackened considerably in 
southern California last week, due pri- 
marily to the filling of bakers’ require- 
ments in-the previous week. Prices re- 
mained steady, and arrivals fair. Pros- 
pects for increased sales in the near fu- 
ture are excellent, due to the opening of 
several large bakeries in Los Angeles 
territory. 

Arrivals of middle western and north- 
ern flours continued heavy. Prices re- 
mained fairly steady, with only one ex- 
ception, namely, Kansas bakers patents, 
which dropped 30c bbl. The volume of 
sales also slowed down, conforming to 
the general condition of the market. 

Carload quotations, Oct. 23: California 
family patents $9 bbl, California hard 
wheat bakers patents $8.40, California 
blended bakers patents $8.20, California 
pastry $7.60; Kansas bakers patents $9, 
Montana bakers patents $9.20; Dakota 
standard patents, $9.80; Washington- 
Oregon blue-stem bakers patents, $8.40; 
Washington pastry, $8.20. 

~ * 


Victor Marx, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, is 
scheduled to deliver a series of educa- 
tional talks on the production of bakery 
products and cost accounting systems, 
in Los Angeles shortly, under the aus- 
pices of the southern California chapter 
of the national association. The ad- 
dresses probably will be given in the 
auditorium of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. 


PORTLAND 


There was only a light city and coun- 
try trade in flour last week. Prices are 
on a steady to firm basis, with no indi- 
cation of going lower, but buyers are still 
supplying only their immediate wants. 
Family patents were quoted on Oct. 24 at 
$7.85 bbl, bakers hard wheat at $8.25 and 
bakers blue-stem patents at $7.45, in 
straight cars. 

The export market is dull, with bids 
out of line with prices quoted here. 

Output of Portland mills with a weekly 
capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. 18-84 .crcccccvcccces 28,532 46 
Previous week ........... 27,567 44 
VOOF HO cocecessovecccese 34,472 55 
re See OOS sé cievaeeee 54,093 87 
Three years ago .......... 36,540 64 
Four years ago ........... 838,689 59 
Five years AO ......+666% 29,013 60 


The wheat market was steady last 
week, with the buying largely for mill 
account. Exporters have covered prac- 
tically all their old sales and made a few 
new ones. In addition to the demand 
f r milling wheat here, country mills 
were active buyers, as many of them have 
orders booked for flour to ship to the 
Middle West and to the southern states, 
while the flour movement to California 
is likewise good. Farmers are beginning 
to seek a market for their wheat, al- 
though most of them are still asking 
above current values. Quotations, Oct. 
24: Big Bend blue-stem $1.46 bu, hard 
white $1.43, soft white and western white 
$1.38, hard winter, northern spring and 
western red $1.35. : 


Umatilla County farmers want rain 
for the newly seeded crop, and in some 
districts the drouth that has prevailed 
nearly all the fall may make necessary 
the reseeding of fields. Only a small 
percentage of the crop is up, although a 

part of the acreage has been seed- 
ed. Where the wheat is up the stand is 


spotted. 
J. M. Lownspate. 
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WINNIPEG 

Millers in all parts of the West report 
a good demand for flour for domestic 
consumption, at the present steady prices. 
From some quarters come reports of a 
little export business, which is helping to 
keep mills actively engaged, but orders 
of any large volume are not forthcom- 
ing. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Oct. 24, at $8.05 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $7.45, and first clears at $5.85, 
Fort William basis, sight draft. Cotton, 
l5c over this basis. Alberta points 10@ 
80c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William: 


-—-Futures—, 
Cash Oct. Dec. 
TORE. BP xe00'00 0% $1.27% $1.26% $1.21 
TOUR. BP ccsvcccue 1.29% 1.28% 1.22% 
hs 2e osneecnee 1.28% 1.27% 1.22% 
OS Pee 1.27% 1.27% 1.21% 
OGt, BS ceccccses 1.28 1.27% 1.22% 
Gas, B86 avcccects 1.29 1.28% 1.23 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Oct. 22 averaged 
1,127 cars per day, compared with 1,120 
for the preceding seven days, and 1,071 
for the corresponding period in 1924, 

The wheat market has been held firmly, 
and prices have shown an upward ten- 
dency. Some export trading has been ac- 
complished, but the volume is small com- 
pared with other seasons. Millers also 
have been purchasers of the near-by fu- 
tures. Demand for wheat in the cash 
market has been fairly active, both Cana- 
dian and United States milling interests 
taking fair quantities. 

The coarse grains market has shown 
considerable strength, and prices have 
steadily advanced. No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats have been in excellent demand, 
and millers of oatmeal have been keen 
purchasers of everything offered in this 
grade. Unfavorable weather has delayed 
the threshing of oats at country points, 
with the result that milling grades are 
scarce. Exporters and shippers also 
have been buyers. Practically all grades 
of cash barley have been wanted. De- 
mand for cash rye has been dull. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 24: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 49'4c bu; barley, 6514c; rye, 754c. 


NOTES 


R. R. Dobell, western general manager 
of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
returned to Winnipeg from Montreal. 

The Western Grain Standards Board 
met at Winnipeg last week, for the pur- 
pose of fixing commercial grades for the 
ensuing year. 

John W. Horn, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was in Toronto last 
week, attending the annual meeting of 
his company. 

The movement of grain in western 
Canada this season continues to break all 
previous records. Since Aug. 1, up to 
Oct. 22, 145,787,811 bus had been loaded 
on the two railroads operating in the 
prairie provinces. 

Some resumption of threshing and 
other harvest work has been noted at 
scattered points throughout the Cana- 
dian West, but, generally speaking, 
weather conditions are again distinctly 
unfavorable over this part of Canada. 
Heavy snowfalls have been reported from 
many districts. These conditions are 
causing depression among farmers who 
have yet a goodly percentage of their 
excellent crops to thresh. 

In an interesting talk, given before the 
Society of Technical Agriculturists at 
Winnipeg last week, Dr. C. H. Goulden, 
cerealist in charge of the dominion rust 
investigation at Manitoba agricultural 
college, gave much valuable data regard- 
ing the work of producing and develop- 
ing a rust resistant wheat. While consid- 
erable progress has been made, the 
speaker emphasized the fact that no final 
solution had yet been reached. So far, 
the wheat varieties showing the best rust 
resisting qualities were below the milling 
value of Marquis. 

G. Rock. 





The European beet sugar yield is esti- 
mated at 8,383,000 tons, compared with 
7,909,000 last year, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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BREAD PRICE BEING 
DISCUSSED IN GLASGOW 


Gtascow, Scortanp, Oct. 5.—While 
London is the point upon which the food 
council has concentrated its campaign 
of publicity for a cheaper loaf, the con- 
troversy is being watched with interest 
in Scotland, and local prices are being 
contrasted with the London rate. 

The London bakers’ promise of a 9d 
loaf as soon as flour recedes to 41s per 
280 Ibs is interesting. When bread was 
under control, and costs were high, Glas- 
gow bakers were expected to produce a 
9d loaf on war flour at 43s, ex-mill. Glas- 
gow bakers still sell at 10d, or a half- 
penny dearer than London, and while a 
cheaper loaf is in prospect, the Glasgow 
bakers are in no haste to reduce their 
price. They argue that the wages of 
operative bakers are higher in Scotland; 
that the working week is shorter, and that 
the flour they use is dearer than that used 
in making the London loaf. 

Those who can take an impartial view 
of the present controversy are apprehen- 
sive of the zeal of the food council. Its 
methods play into the hands of general 
food merchants, who seize the opportu- 
nity to cut the price of bread at the ex- 
pense of other goods in order to gain a 
reputation for generosity to the consum- 
er. It is noteworthy that nearly all the 
examples of a cheap loaf in Scotland are 
offered either by multiple grocery firms 
or co-operative societies which have bak- 
eries of their own. These concerns can 
balance one thing with another, and thus 
reduce the price of bread. 

The cheapest loaf in Scotland today is 
that sold by the Kilsyth Co-operative 
Society in Stirlingshire, which offers the 
4-lb loaf at 812d and points out that, tak- 
ing into account the rate of dividend paid 
on its members’ purchases, its loaf is sold 
at practically 742d net. The big United 
Co-operative Baking Society, however, is 
charging the same rate for its bread as 
the large private bakers, namely, 10d 
per 4-lb loaf, and is not wrapping its out- 
put like its private trade rivals. 





ERRATIC WHEAT AFFECTS 
GERMAN FLOUR MARKET 


Hamsvure, Germany, Oct. 3.—Quota- 
tions from foreign markets are not uni- 
form; consequently, the German mar- 
kets showed a rather weak tendency, and 
it was only toward the end of the week 
that the fall in price was interrupted. 
The flour market was considerably influ- 
enced by the uncertain position of wheat, 
and practically no business was done 
with foreign countries, Czechoslovakia 
alone buying moderate quantities for 
prompt shipment from England. 

Millers’ quotations are as follows, per 
100 kilos, c.i.f.. Hamburg: Manitoba pat- 
ents, October-November shipment $7.75, 
December $7.95; Canadian export pat- 
ents, $7.60@7.90; English patents, milled 
from spring wheat, 32s@382s 6d. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1 to Aug. 31, 1925, by ports of exit, in 
barrels of 196 lbs: 








rc To ~ 

From— U. K. U.S. Others 
oo: A Sees ees eer ee 12,533 
SS Te A SP oe ee 1,309 
Bt. SOM, Te Bocccssoe setae coves 5 
GERGP Wi, TW: MOINS... cress Se .. piece 
Montreal, Que. ..... | ere 288,137 
Quebec, Que. ....... Geen. saves 24,700 
ee ees GD, 62s. dcakcns ade 1,020 
Fo NS SP eee ee eee 11,764 
Niagara Falls, Ont.. 18,299 407 91,175 
Bridgeburg, Ont. ... C.068.. scase 43,529 
Cornwall, Ont. ..... BAe 20598: sasee 
Fort William, Ont. .. Sa steer “bees 
Fort Francis, Ont... ..... BS ».pesac 
c,d 80,027 
Totals .cseseeeees 130,029 470 654,199 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 7—The market has 
been firm, with cable offers of both wheat 
and flour slightly higher than a week 
ago. The reason for the advance seems 
difficult to find, unless it is that Russian 
farmers are not selling their grain to 
government agents as freely as had been 
anticipated. Trade in flour, however, has 
not been nearly as good as was hoped. 
There has been a further decline in the 
price of bread in London, which is no in- 
ducement to the bakers to add to stocks. 

Imported Flour.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 40s 6d@4ls 6d, c.i.f., 
for October and November shipment 
from the seaboard, with a ls premium 
for December and January shipment, but 
sales were slow even at 9d less than these 
figures. Canadian export patents are 6d 
higher, at 38s 6d for October and No- 
vember seaboard, and 39s 6d for Decem- 
ber and January, but importers were 
prepared to accept 37s 9d, c.i.f., from 
good buyers. The arrived value is 42 
@43s, c.i.f., owing to the continued scar- 
city on spot. This premium is good for 
the trade, as parcels arriving now would 
otherwise show a much greater loss. 
Canadian export patents, milled in bond 
in the United States, are unchanged at 
39s, c.i.f. Canadian Ontario 90 per cent 
winter patents are offered at 37s, c.i.f. 

Pacific Coast flours are only occasion- 
ally offered, and are out of line with this 
market. The price asked in recent cables 
was 40s, c.i.f. Minnesota and Kansas 
offers are lacking. Australian flours are 
only occasionally offered, when shippers 
ask 40s, c.i.f., for shipment during No- 
vember, and 38s, c.i.f., for new crop for 
December-January shipment. The spot 
value is about 44s 6d, ex-store. Low 
grade flours are cheaper, with Argentine 
offering at 22s 6d, c.i.f. 

Home Milled Flour—tThere has been 
no official change in the price of London 
milled straight run, which is still nomi- 
nally 42s, delivered, equal to about 37s 
6d, c.i.f., but there are a number of 
millers who would be glad to accept or- 
ders at less. This applies particularly to 
the higher grades, which on the basis of 
the normal differential would represent 
straight run flour at 34s, cif. Flour 
made entirely from English wheat is of- 
fered at 34s 6d for straight run, delivered, 
London. 

Flour Arrivals—Arrivals of flour con- 
tinue very small. The quantities, given 
in sacks of 280 lbs each, were: from the 
United States, Atlantic, 2,275; Canada, 
Atlantic, 4,440; Argentina, 2,195; Con- 
tinent, 500. 

Wheat Prices—Wheat has advanced. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, for October 
shipment, is offered at 49s 6d, c.i.f., Oc- 
tober-November has been sold at 49s@ 
49s 6d, November sold at 49s 142d@49s 
6d, and November-December at 49s@49s 
742d. No. 2 northern Manitoba for Oc- 
tober is offered at 48s 6d, and No. 3 
northern Manitoba for October at 47s 
6d. No. 2 mixed durum for October has 
Sellers at 46s 6d. German wheats are 
offered at 45s 3d@47s 6d for October 
shipment. 


Liverroot, Ena., Oct. 7—The flour 
market is still depressed. Competition 
is keen, and values of home milled flour 
have again been reduced 6d@1s sack, due 
to slow demand. Imported flour is dull 
in all positions. New Canadian patents 
are offered at 37s 3d, c.i.f., for October- 
November shipment, and find very little 





inquiry. On spot, Australian and Mani- 
tobas are 64@1s lower on the week. 

Low grade flours are quiet. A parcel 
of Argentine, October-November ship- 
ment, sold at £9 13s ton. Sellers are now 
asking £9, while £8 15s was bid. 

The Wheat Situation—Wheat prices 
have further declined, but the market is 
now firm on official confirmation of the re- 
port that the Russian harvest is disap- 
pointing. America is not so bullish, as 
Americans are beginning to recognize 
that conditions there do not govern the 
world market. Besides, it is evident that 
some American authorities believe that 
the official estimate of their crop was 
too low. 

Demand for wheat has continued quiet, 
while Canadian sellers have made press- 
ing offers. This week an improved in- 
quiry for Manitoba grades has developed, 
and India bought new crop Australian, 
paying 48s 6d, c.i.f., per 480 lbs, ship- 
ment last half December. North America 
has shipped more freely, but Russia and 
Argentina have shipped smaller quan- 
tities. The floating supply shows a fair 
increase. 


Guascow, Scortanp, Oct. 5.—Both ar- 
rivals and shipments are small, and buy- 
ers continue to act with caution, in the 
belief that prices will fall further. At 
the end of September, flour stocks in 
Glasgow totaled about 55,584 250-lb sacks, 
compared with 70,683 in store at the end 
of August. Wheat stocks were 37,000 
qrs, against 13,663 on Aug. 31. 

Home Milled Flour—lIt is not easy to 
arrive at the values of flour. Spot prices 
for home milled may be put at 43s, 45s, 
and 47s per 280 lbs, cif. For delivery 
after Oct. 15 and for November, the 
three grades are offered at about 38s, 
40s and 42s, 

Imported Flours.——Manitoba patents, 
on spot, are worth about 41@42s, c.i-f. 
For October shipment the price is 37s 3d 
@38s, c.i.f. 

Among American winters, one well- 
known brand is offered at the low price 
of 43s 6d, c.i.f. Other flours of the same 
grade, from St. Louis and Indiana, are 
as high as 48s 6d. Importers here are at 
a loss to understand the difference in 
price. Australian flour on spot and near 
at hand is about 41s 6d. New crop Aus- 
tralian, shipment in December-January, 
is offered at 38s 6d, c.i.f., but no one is 
disposed to buy so far ahead, as this 
flour would not arrive until March. Ca- 
nadian winters are quoted at 37@38s, and 
ong at 46s, c.i.f., but are quite out of 
ine. 


Betrast, Iretanp, Oct. 5.—Flour prices 
are lower and trade is uncertain. There 
has been a tendency on the part of the 
larger bakers to take hold, and they 
have bought some flour for forward de- 
livery, not that they have much confidence 
in the market, but because their stocks 
are low, and they think present prices 
are cheap. 

Cheap English Flour—One of the 
phases of the week has been the low of- 
fers of high grade flour made by an 
English mill at 45s, delivered, for Octo- 
ber-November-December. Following this, 
another mill commenced to deliver some 
of its forward contracts of a flour, equal 
to Canadian export patents, at 39s 6d@ 
40s, delivered, Belfast or Dublin, which 
is lowering the spot price of flour arriv- 
ing from Canada, so that 45s 6d@4é6s, 


landed, was accepted for high grad. Man- 
itoba, a disappointing price for | flour 
which had been bought to sell a! about 
50s. 

Imported Flour.——Manitoba sho t pat- 
ents have been offered at 39@40- cif, 
Belfast, for October-November sh’ )ment, 
a little business being done at th: lower 
figure. Export patents were mos 'y 37s, 
ci.f., Belfast, and as low as 35s 35s 6d 
was quoted by one importer to me: ' com- 
petition from home mills, but no b  siness 
was done, even at the low figure. _linne- 


apolis flours are not closely com} titive, 
One well-known mark was offered t 3s, 
c.i.f. American soft winter mil! have 
quoted a very good flour for © ‘ober- 
November shipment at 41@42s. rainst 
this, home millers are offering at 4 @ 144s, 


delivered. Australian flours are | 
42s, ex-quay, on spot in Belfast. 

Shipments.—Shipments of fle r_ to 
Dublin for the week ending Sept. =. were 
1,000 sacks, against none in the p: -vious 
week, bringing the total since Au . 1 to 
9,000 sacks. Shipments to Belfast  >r the 
same week were 7,000 sacks, inst 
1,000 for the previous week, bring’ ¢ the 
total since Aug. 1 to 24,000. 


er at 





REAPPEARANCE OF GERMA \ 
FLOUR IN HOL! AND 
AmsterpamM, Horianp, Oct. 5.— \ new 


feature is the reappearance of (© rman 
flour, chiefly rye, at a figure com}, (itive 
with home prices, but this commo. ity is 
of small importance at present, al iough 
it will receive wider attention w en it 
approaches a point where it can |) con- 
sidered as hog feed. German of! rs of 
wheat flour are not yet in line, bu their 
entry means another competitor { r the 
American miller. German millers \ |! re- 
quire close attention in the futur: par- 
ticularly as the trade treaty bh: ween 
Germany and Soviet Russia will pu them 
in a preferred position as regard lus- 
sian grain. 

In spite of the fact that America flour 
is cheaper, it is unable to get a f: ‘ting, 
as the home mills, although undow tedly 
working at a loss, have not failed » fol- 
low the wheat market closely. It in be 
readily understood that where the ome 
price is $7.60 per 100 kilos, a qu: ation 
of $9, and in some instances still | her, 
for Kansas hard wheat patents, ist of 
the question. Canadian offers at > 5 
7.90 for export patents are more | line, 
and a few sales have been mac. but 
the volume is small. 

The condition of the grain n 
here is even worse as a result of sap- 
pointing foreign markets. 

The question arises as to whetl. © the 
bearish opinion now prevailing is 1 | be- 
coming exaggerated, but those w are 
desirous of disposing of stock have | fol- 
low the trend, and prices have sh \n 4 
further decline. Inland wheat has iven 
way another 25c per 100 kilos, an rye 
has lost still more in consequence «the 
very pressing offers from Russia «nd 
Poland. Moreover, demand is weak and 


“kets 


those who were expected to take up up- 
plies are buying from hand to n uth 
only. 

The weather continues fine, anc the 
preparation of the soil for winter « Ps 


is progressing under ideal condition 





DEATH OF BELFAST FLOUR MERC! \\T 

Betrast, Iretanp, Oct. 5.—The « ith 
has occurred of Hugh Austin, s« '\0° 
partner of Hugh Austin & Co., flour "4 
feedstuffs merchants, Belfast, which ‘°° 
many years has been the north of Ire 
representative for Robert Neill, Ltd. ¢ 
well-known. Glasgow flour importer. °'T- 
Austin was a prominent figure in /¢ 
flour trade in northern Ireland. He 4 
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been in failing health, and for some time 
had been unable to take an active part 
in business. 





DENMARK’S PURCHASES OF FEED 


The Danish dairy interests have been 
approached to reduce their importation 
of feedstuffs from Russia, as it is said 
that this is the only way in which Den- 
mark may obtain a favorable balance of 
trade with Russia. They refuse, as they 
sav that these may be bought more cheap- 
ly in Russia than in any other country. 


Lt 


REPORT ISSUED ON LONDON 
\/HEAT AND FLOUR MOVEMENT 


Lonpon, Ene:, Oct. 7.—The quarterly 
report on the movement of wheat and 
flour in the port of London has just been 
is ued by the secretary of the Corn Ex- 
chinge. The following are the official 
fi, ures, Wheat being shown in quarters 
o{ 180 Ibs and flour in sacks of 280 lbs: 








Wheat Flour 
I wts for the 13 weeks 
ling Sept. 25 ........ 1,488,424 192,345 
I re-exports during the 
me period ........+.+. 30,401 12,790 
t IMPOTtS ..ccccsccecs 1,458,023 179,555 
stocks in London on 
tly 2, BOBB ceccccccces ° 30,667 95,175 
COIS soccdccssosscccces 1,488,690 274,730 


ks in London on Oct. 1, 
86 cc cwsewidd dee cccoeve 9,402 37,812 


1 distribution during 
past three months... 1,479,288 236,918 
ige deliveries per week— 


uring past three months. 113,791 18,224 
iring last quarter ...... 109,872 23,252 
turing same quarter last 

FORE acbsvebsetsercccece 150,377 19,091 
uring the year 1924 ..... 132,513 27,061 
suring the year 1923 ..... 101,255 24,899 


Che distribution of wheat, it will be 
noticed, shows some increase compared 
h last quarter, although it is still be- 
the average for the two previous 
years. Flour, on the other hand, shows 
. marked decline in the average weekly 
liveries, being 30 per cent less than the 
rage of 1924 and 25 per cent less than 
that of 1923. Falling markets have no 
doubt been one of the principal reasons 
for the decline. The opinion is also held 
a number of importers that the stocks 
»wn must include a considerable quan- 
y of English milled flour which has 
en sent to London for storage, pending 
delivery. Careful inquiries have been 
made, and although the public ware- 
housemen admit that this is so, they are 
not prepared to change their present 
method of making returns, but only the 
fact that some English flour is included 
could justify the premium which is being 
paid for strong imported flours. 











Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 

) the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 

ivertisements of Situations Wanted will be 

ccepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
er line (seven words to the line); minimum 
harge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
1ent must reach us by Saturday to-appear 
n the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WE HAVE OPENINGS FOR TWO OR 
three first class salesmen in central states 
territory; good opportunity for salesmen 
of demonstrated ability and who desire 
permanent connections. Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN, RELIABLE, EN- 
ergetic, capable and a bachelor, to go to 
South America as second superintendent 
of a new flour mill now under erection. 
Apply box 2210, care Northwestern Miller, 
Lumsden Building, Toronto, Canada. 





WANTED—SALESMAN BY AGGRESSIVE 
spring wheat mill, good territory; want 
salesman with clear record, proven ability; 
applicant must give detailed information 
first letter; replies considered strictly con- 
fidential. Address 359, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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MICHIGAN-INDIANA SALESMAN WANT- 


ed—Fine opportunity for high grade sales- 
man who can sell flour in northern Indi- 
ana and southern Michigan, by large 
spring wheat mill manufacturing excep- 
tionally high quality wheat flour, also rye 
flour and cereals; give full history first 
letter, stating former connections, refer- 
ences, age. Address 357, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





STRONG, LONG ESTABLISHED 
and aggressive spring wheat mill 
contemplates increasing representa- 
tion Jan. 1. If, with close co-opera- 
tion from the office, you can sell a 
reasonably priced quality flour in 
large volume and can produce a 
successful past sales record, we 
want to hear from you. Liberal sal- 
ary and commission arrangement. 
Only applications giving complete 
details first Jetters will be consid- 
ered. Answers treated confidential- 
ly. Our salesmen are aware of this 
advertisement. Address 325, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN’S OPPORTUNITY 


Three high grade salesmen wanted 
—one for southern Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, one for Maine 
and New Hampshire, the third for 
Vermont and western Massachu- 
setts. Can ship mixed cars spring 
and soft winters, making highest 
quality of each grade. Will pay 
any salary your efforts warrant. In 
replying give age, experience and 


references. Thornton & Chester 
Milling Co., 85 Dun Bldg., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 





LARGE MINNESOTA MILL MANUFAC- 
turing exceptionally high grade spring 
wheat flour, rye flour and cereals, desires 
to correspond with real salesmen to cover 
eastern and western Pennsylvania and 
western Ohio territories; salesmen who 
need cut prices need not apply; please 
give full history first letter, stating age, 
former connections, married or single, and 
references; good opportunity for salesmen 
who can sell flour and want permanent 
connections. Address 356, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 












AS TRAVELING SALESMAN, EXPERI- MILLS WANTED 
enced flour, yeast, malt, supplies; at pres- 
ent engaged; open Jan. 1. Address 360, 


care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





















WESTERN LAND FREE FROM INCUM- 
brance and first mortgages on real estate 
to trade for a flour mill; give full de- 
scription of mill in answering this adver- 
tisement. Address 366, care Northwestern 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 








4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- Miller, Minneapolis. 
dress 364, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
tn MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 











FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 17 YEARS’ EX- 
perience selling is desirous of connecting 
with mill making reasonably priced qual- 
ity flour; Indiana and Illinois territory 
preferred; strong baker salesman; best of 
references; salary, expense and bonus. 
Address “Chicago,’” care Northwestern 
Miller, 108 S LaSalle St, Chicago. 


FOR SALE 





Latest style Nordyke & Marmon 
4-22 Square Sifter, practically 
only run four months....... $1,000 


































ADVERTISER, AGE 21, SEEKS POSITION 
with firm of millers; has practical and 
technical knowledge of milling, first class 
final certificate; willing to accept any po- 2 Minneapolis No. 4 Centrifugal 
sition with prospect of advancement; Reels, only run four months, 
anxious to obtain a post where careful and NS he ak a a a a ok Bie eo wee 
energetic study of duties is encouraged. 

Apply Turvill, 82, The Brent, Dartford, £ ee 


Kent, England. 
- é 2 practically new Silvercreek ball 


AS MILLER IN MILL OF 100 BBLS TO bearing Scourers, 100 bus an 
hour capacity, each....... - $200 


300 bbls capacity; age 32; have had life- 
se experience in mills of 100 to 4,000 1 new Invincible Flour Packer $100 
»bls; I am not a chemist, but can make " 
a flour that will suit the baker as well a =", Howes Mogul Bran ines 
as the housewife; I am not a millwright, ee ee ee ee ee 
but can do all repairing required of a 1 Westinghouse Electric Motor, 
miller; can stay where I am but wish to practically new, 200 h-p, 60- 
change; prefer the Northwest, but will go cycle, 3-phase, 2,200-volt, 600 
most anywhere for a reasonable salary. r.p.m., with starter, oil switch, 
Address 353, care Northwestern Miller, etc., all complete .......... $1,500 
Crystal Mills, 
Box 12, Chamber of Commerce P. O., 


Minneapolis. 

MILL MANAGER AVAILABLE—MAN OF Minneapolis, Minn, 
middle age, with exceptionally broad and 
valuable experience in all departments of 
milling, is seeking a position with a first 
class mill; has had 20 years’ experience, 
with infrequent changes, in both North- 
west and Southwest, covering every posi- 
tion from wheat buyer up to sales man- 
ager, assistant manager and manager; 
plain, straightforward man able to furnish 
highest references, including The North- 
western Miller; correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address 1042, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 

















MODERN ROLLED OATS AND FEED 
mill, located in Minneapolis; one of the 
finest plants in America, manufacturing 
rolled oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and 
feeds, with room for other products and 
expansion; completely equipped; ready for 
immediate operation, with or without 
brands; low price, easy terms; would take 
interest with experienced operators; for 
complete particulars write B. W. & Leo 
Harris Co., 2425 University Ave SE, Min- 
neapolis. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS. 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





—————— 


LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT— 
Mill now connected with closing down; 
experienced in milling-in-transit; LaSalle 
graduate on traffic management; best of 
references. Address 41, care Northwestern 
Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 





HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
37, wide practical experience, hard and 
soft wheat; guarantee best results; high- 
est recommendation from large modern 
mills; prefer mill 500 bbls up. Address 
1043, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo, 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AT 
present located, is desirous of making 
change; salary and commission; New York 
state preferred, but willing go anywhere 
providing possibilities of volume so war- 
rant. Address 355, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR AN EXPERI- 
enced flour salesman with eight years’ 
experience in Iowa and Wisconsin? Per- 
sonal following among the trade; will con- 
sider fair compensation; can furnish best 
of references. Address 363, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT MILLER—HAVE 
23 years’ experience in modern mills up to 
5,000 bbls; in present position three years; 
reference, present employer, Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y; other ref- 
erence upon request. Apply to O. Lock- 
wood, box 355, Mansfield, Ohio. 





BY MILLER WITH LIFELONG EXPERI- 
ence in modern scientific milling; fully up 
to the minute on every phase of its chem- 
istry, with qualifications to meet the de- 
mands of discriminating bakers; a service 
calculated to eliminate every element of 
guess. Address 338, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR UP-TO-DATE 
superintendent-miller that can make flour 
second to none, with exceptional experi- 
ence in milling all kinds of wheat, under- 
standing any system, then write me; will 
come at once; go anywhere in mill of 150 
bbls or more. Address W. T. Johnson, 
Cassopolis, Mich. 








































Eaport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Ul Pe eee eee 
Capital Tpemites 080, Gy, on cc ccccscvvwavesss . 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyhoiders.......... 833, 109 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


F. H. PRICE & CO. 


25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 


Transportation Insurance on Flour Against 
All Risks 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 























Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Illinois 


Mill Mutual Service 


For Policy Holders 








Special Business Card Offer 


1,000 Finest Qua.iry Kip Carbs in Raised 

Flexible Printing—either shiny emboss or 

dull copper-plate finishes. No plates—just 

send copy, only $10.50. 
Busuyeti-Dantauist Press 

324 Fourth Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 


CHARLES W. SEXTON 
COMPANY 
Insurance—since 1884 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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LEADING mS OF THE SOUTHWEST 





Competition— 
All of VELVET’S competition 


is in selling the flour. It never 
has competition after it gets in- 
to the bakery. 


Always—from Turkey Wheat. 








WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 

















i) A 2 Os 
eB) SS Hi is 








; ‘SUN KIST’ Too many people in the trade will spend more trying to get value J.F.EImbs Milling 


FLOUR out of a cheap flour than a good flour would cost. Co 


With the fine hard wheats from WESTERN STAR a 
Montana to Oklahoma available nf ST. LOL IS, MO. 
at our doors, this mill last year Delivers Value Economically! 


operated 96 per cent of capacity, : AS 
—making the fine, strong flours Manufacturers of 


for which the name of Maney Kansas Turkey 


has become celebrated. S M te Saod Wheat pa 
Ghe WESTERN STAR Mitt Co. te hg ar 


The Maney Milling Co. oe 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA J. J. Vanier, Mgr. SALINA, KANSAS eat Fiours 





























No baker ever takes a 
gamble with “MERIDIAN.” 
It is an economy any way 
you look at it. 





Our wheat resources are 
unequaled. 


F LQ UJ R Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 




















